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THE  RACIAL  WAR  IN  THE  PACIFIC  :  AN  IMPERIAL 

PERIL. 

“The  problem  of  the  new  era  is  the  problem  of  the  New  Pacific 
and  New  Asia,  and  the  problem  of  the  New  Pacific  and  New 
Asia  is  that  of  the  struggle  of  the  white  and  yellow  peoples  for 
world  supremacy ;  the  vital  issue  of  to-day  ...  is  the  Japanese 
programme  of  Asiatic  Imperialism.” 

A  year  ago,  when  this  statement  was  made  in  a  lecture  in 
London  by  a  public-spirited  resident  of  British  Columbia,  it 
attracted  little  attention ;  to-day  everyone  who  has  follow'ed  the 
course  of  recent  events  in  British  Columbia,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand — not  to  mention  California — on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  Japan,  China,  and  India  on  the  other,  knows 
that  the  racial  question,  in  which  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Indians 
are  all  more  or  less  concerned,  is  becoming  acute. 

A  state  of  racial  war  already  exists  in  the  Pacific — the  new  world 
of  politics  and  commerce.  It  is  a  w'ar  which  may  split  the  British 
Empire  in  two.  At  present  it  is  confined  to  diplomatic  channels ; 
but  a  change  in  its  character  appears  inevitable  unless  the  states¬ 
men  in  Dowming  Street  raise  their  eyes  from  the  study  of  the 
chart  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  map  of  the  Balkans. 

The  problem  presented  by  Anglo-German  relations  is  of  vital 
importance ;  w'e  are  interested  to  some  extent  in  the  solution  of 
the  Balkan  enigma ;  but  these  are  not  the  only  problems  for 
British  statesmanship.  If  the  Empire  is  an  actuality — if  we 
really  believe  in  its  future,  its  existence  must  not  be  forgotten 
between  the  holding  of  the  too  infrequent  Imperial  Conferences. 
We  who  live  in  the  Mother  Country  are  apt  to  be  fascinated 
overmuch  by  the  passing  events  in  Europe — the  fortunes  of 
Montenegro  or  the  sickness  of  Turkey — because  they  are  happen¬ 
ing  close  at  hand,  and  we  are  tempted  to  attach  an  exaggerated 
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importance  to  the  shifting  of  the  “  Balance  of  Power  ”  in  Europe 
A  matter  of  infinitely  greater  importance  is  the  Balance  of  Power 
in  the  British  Empire,  and  the  British  Empire  is  overwhelmingly 
Asiatic  and  not  European.  Because  we  live  at  the  Empire’s 
governmental,  financial,  commercial,  and  social  centre  we  are 
prone  to  forget  that  the  Empire  has  a  circumference.  If  we  do 
not  determine  to  see  the  Empire  whole  and  keep  the  fears, 
aspirations,  and  needs  of  its  every  section  within  view%  we  mav 
lose  some  of  it.  The  writing  is  on  the  wall. 

While  Europe  is  preoccupied  with  the  struggle  of  Slav  against 
Teuton,  and  British  politicians  are  watching  the  changing  scenes 
on  the  European  continent  as  though  no  other  continent  existed, 
incidents  are  occurring  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  which  show 
unmistakably  that  the  rivalry  between  the  white  and  yellow 
peoples  is  assuming  dangerous  proportions.  While  the  Imperial 
Government  is  bound  to  Japan  by  a  defensive  alliance,  the 
British  peoples  whose  shores  are  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
are  becoming  increasingly  dominated  by  the  fear  of  the 
“yellow’  man”  as  well  as  of  their  fellow  subjects  of  India. 
This  fear,  and  not  the  growth  of  German  naval  armaments  or 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  the  little  Balkan  States,  is 
definitely  and  rapidly  moulding  the  destinies  of  these  Dominions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  As  a  straw  indicates  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  so  numerous  events  of  recent  occurrence  suggest 
that  this  anti-Asiatic  movement  wdll  in  a  short  time  become  the 
determinative  factor  in  Imperial  policy,  and  may  eventually 
prove  a  root  of  action  surpassing  in  strength  the  sentiment  of 
kinship  which  has  hitherto  sufficed  as  an  effective  bond  between 
the  various  sections  of  the  Empire. 

Since  the  anti- Japanese  riots  occurred  in  British  Columbia,  and 
the  movement  against  this  ambitious  race  gathered  strength  in 
Australasia,  the  British  peoples  under  the  Southern  Cross  have 
been  rapidly  reaching  the  conviction  that  the  enemy  which  they 
have  to  fear  is  not  Germany,  or  any  other  European  Power,  but 
Japan.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  political  and  strategic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  govern  the  defences  of  a  vast  w’orld-wide  organisa¬ 
tion  like  the  British  Empire,  and,  brooding  over  their  future, 
their  fears  increase  in  exact  proportion  as  the  intensity  of  their 
determination  to  maintain  their  “all-white”  policy  strengthens. 
They  are  dominated  to-day  by  the  dread  of  Japan,  and  they 
believe — wrongly  believe — that  they  are  defenceless. 

The  first  indication  of  this  movement  as  a  definite  formative 
influence  in  Imperial  politics  occurred  four  years  ago,  immediately 
after  the  crisis  due  to  Germany’s  naval  expansion.  Realising 
then — if  only  momentarily — that  the  primacy  of  the  British 
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Fleet  involved  the  security  of  every  section  of  the  Empire,  the 
people  of  New  Zealand,  in  a  splendid  spirit  of  higher  patriotism, 
offered  to  contribute  a  large  armoured  ship  so  as  to  increase  the 
main  guard  of  the  Empire  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire’s 
[X)tential  enemy.  The  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  unity  in  face  of 
a  common  danger,  but  they  were  checked  by  the  action  of  the 
Commonwealth  Cabinet,  which  decided  to  found  a  navy  of  its 
own.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  sitting  his  political  saddle  insecurely, 
and  prompted  by  party  motives,  rejected  both  the  policy  of  contri¬ 
bution  and  the  policy  of  rapid  local  naval  development.  He 
decided  upon  equipping  a  few  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft  for  duty 
on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  Canada.  His  Government 
went  out  of  office  before  a  single  keel  had  been  laid  down.  This 
was  the  first  chapter  of  events. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year.  Colonel  James  Allen,  the 
Minister  of  Defence  in  a  fresh  New  Zealand  Government,  left 
for  England  to  consult  with  the  British  naval  authorities.  He 
stopped  on  his  way  to  confer  with  the  Commonw^ealth  Ministers, 
and  reached  London  determined  to  reverse  the  policy  adopted  by 
Sir  Joseph  Ward’s  administration  in  1909,  when  a  Dreadnought 
was  offered  to  the  Koyal  Navy.  He  gave  a  clear  indication  of 
his  view  upon  naval  policy,  and  apparently  that  also  of  his 
colleagues,  when  Mr.  Churchill  announced  this  spring  the 
intention  of  the  Admiralty  to  utilise  the  New  Zealand  battle¬ 
cruiser,  the  Malaya,  now  building,  and  the  three  Canadian 
ships  as  the  nucleus  of  an  Imperial  Squadron,  based  on 
Gibraltar.  Interview'ed  on  the  new  proposal.  Colonel  Allen 
did  not  dispute  Mr.  Churchill’s  claim  that  these  ships  could  reach 
any  outlying  part  of  the  Empire  more  quickly  than  any  other 
European  force,  but,  he  added,  “we  do  not  fear  any  European 
force ;  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.”  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  New  Zealand  Government,  having  given  its  free  consent  to  the 
battle-cruiser  New  Zealand  being  retained  as  part  of  the  main 
guard  of  the  Empire,  the  Minister  of  Defence  has  since  expressed 
a  desire  to  revoke  this  decision. 

Colonel  Allen  afterwards  left  London  for  home,  travelling  by 
way  of  Canada.  He  reached  this  Dominion  when  the  naval  con¬ 
troversy  was  at  its  height  between  Mr.  Borden’s  Government, 
pledged  to  the  presentation  of  three  Dreadnought  ships  to  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  the  Liberal  Opposition  led  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  pledged  to  the  creation  of  a  local  navy.  This  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  events  apparently  had  a  significant  influence  on  the  policy 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Before  Colonel  Allen’s  arrival,  this 
statesman  had  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  two 
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“fleet-units,”  one  to  be  stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
other  on  the  Atlantic.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  interpreted  the  term 
“fleet-unit”  as  meaning  a  single  Dreadnought  ship  in  association 
with  two  or  three  cruisers,  and  a  few  destroyers  and  submarines. 
He  proposed  that  Canada  should  build,  arm,  man,  and  maintain 
two  such  “fleet-units.”  On  May  6th,  after  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Allen  in  the  Dominion,  conveying  the  views  of  his  own  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Commonwealth  Administration,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
addressed  a  mass  meeting  in  Toronto.  His  speech  indicated  that 
his  views  had  undergone  considerable  change ;  his  mind  by  this 
time  had  become  dominated  by  the  racial  problem  of  the  Pacific. 
He  did  not  reiterate  his  demand  for  a  fleet-unit  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  Dominion,  and  his  speech  conveyed  the  impression 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  force  was,  after 
all,  unnecessary.  He  remarked  : — 

“To  the  man  who  lives  in  Quebec  or  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  question 
of  defence  does  not  appeal  very  strongly.  He  lives  securely.  The  vicinity 
of  the  British  Fleet  is  sufficient  for  him.  But,  if  you  go  to  British  Columbia, 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  question  of  defence  is 
one  of  perpetual  consideration.  No  British  subject  in  British  Columbia, 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand  lives  with  security.  The  British  Fleet  is  too 
far  away.  Squadrons  have  been  removed.  He  has  no  protection.  At 
Wellington,  Vancouver,  or  Victoria  there  is  nothing  to  save  the  country  from 
invasion.  This  it  is  which  appeals  to  me.” 

In  this  speech  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  the  exponent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — or  anti-Japanese — policy 
favoured  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  and  more  lately 
espoused  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  epitomised  the  policy  of  the  white  people 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  “Great  Britain,”  he  remarked,  “in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  her  new  naval  strategy,  has  concentrated  her  fleets  in 
home  waters,  whereas  formerly  she  had  vessels  in  every  sea,” 
and  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  in  Canada  further¬ 
more  added  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  “defence,  like  charity, 
should  begin  at  home.”  ^  These  statements  apparently  reflect 
the  views  held  by  a  large  proportion,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the 
peoples  of  the  over-sea  Dominions.  They  have  approached  the 
naval  problem  late  in  the  day,  and  are  necessarily  unfamiliar  with 
the  strategic  basis  of  British  naval  policy.  Throughout  these 
Dominions  the  policy  of  the  weak  defensive — the  individual 
local  navy — is  being  preached,  and  it  is  generally  believed  by 
Colonial  politicians  that  the  White  Ensign  does  not  float  in  the 
outer  seas  in  anything  like  the  strength  that  it  did  in  the  past 

(1)  If  this  principle  had  been  adopted  in  the  past  by  the  inhabitants  )f  the 
United  Kingdom,  what  would  have  been  Canada’s  fate? 
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because  the  Royal  Navy  is  weaker  than  it  was,  and  that  their 
territories  are,  therefore,  in  peril. 

There  is  a  general  impression,  which  some  British  politicians 
in  pursuit  of  different  ends  have  consistently  supported,  that  in 
the  past  the  British  Navy  “commanded”  every  sea.  This  is 
an  entire  misappi’ehension,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  completely 
exposed  if  we  glance  back  to  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  German  Navy  was  a  force  of  almost  negligible 
importance.  At  that  date  every  battleship  except  one  small  one 
—which  was  on  the  China  station — was  concentrated  in  European 
waters  ready  to  steam  outward  on  the  first  indication  of  trouble 
brewing.  The  main  force  was  then  stationed  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  that  is,  on  the  frontier  of  the  second  greatest  naval 
Power  of  the  world  and  the  potential  enemy  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  a  relatively  small  squadron  of  only  half  a  dozen  battleships 
cruised  in  the  Channel  and  near  the  British  Isles,  though  France 
was  only  separated  from  us  by  twenty  miles.  To-day  the  main 
force  is  contiguous  to  the  North  Sea — that  is,  on  the  frontier  of 
what  is  now  the  second  greatest  naval  Power  of  the  world  and  the 
}X)tential  enemy  of  the  British  Empire,  and  a  relatively  small 
force  is  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  main  guard  of  the  Empire 
is  not  in  “home  waters”  in  order  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the 
British  Isles,  but  in  order  to  be  ready  to  defend  the  primary  sea 
frontier  of  the  British  peoples.  There  is  only  one  less  battleship 
in  the  outer  seas  than  there  was.  That  single  battleship  was  in 
the  Far  East  for  the  simple  reason  that  Russia  and  Germany 
were  rapidly  increasing  their  squadrons  in  the  China  Seas ;  no 
one  could  foretell  what  use  Japan  would  make  of  her  expanding 
fleet,  and  the  horizon  was  becoming  overcast.  To-day  there  is 
not  only  no  British,  but  no  European  battleship  outside  European 
waters.  Japan  is  the  ally  of  the  British  peoples,  bound  to  them 
by  a  treaty  which  will  remain  operative  until  1921,  and  which 
before  that  date  will  almost  certainly  be  renewed,  because  it 
reflects  Japanese  needs,  and,  lastly,  Russia  is  a  member  of  the 
Triple  Entente. 

In  line  with  these  developments,  the  number  of  small  craft  in 
the  Pacific  has  been  somewhat  reduced.  The  Admiralty  withdrew 
a  few  weak  ships  because  they  were  no  longer  required  for 
strategic  reasons,  and  others  because  they  were  a  delusion  in 
peace  and  a  danger  in  war.  The  latter  were  recalled,  not  for 
duty  in  European  waters,  but  to  be  broken  up  as  useless.  Every 
naval  Power  with  any  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  naval  warfare  has  abandoned  the  policy  of  keeping  old  ships 
of  little  or  no  fighting  power — ships  that  could  not  fight  and 
could  not  run  away— doddering  about  the  great  ocean  spaces  of 
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the  world,  “showing  the  flag  ”  in  discreditable  fashion  and  offering 
it  for  insult.  Indeed,  the  construction  of  cruisers  by  all  other 
Powers  except  Great  Britain  and  Germany  has  practically  ceased 
and  Germany,  the  second  greatest  naval  Powder  in  the  world,  has 
not  half  as  many  pennants  flying  outside  the  North  Sea  to-day 
as  the  British  Fleet. 

The  Admiralty  have  adopted  no  “new  naval  strategy.”  The 
principles  w^hich  underlie  their  action  in  the  disposition  of  British 
men-of-war  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  set  forth  in  the 
memorandum  laid  before  the  Dominion  Ministers,  including  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  190*2.  It  w^as  then  stated  that  “the  primary 
object  of  the  British  Navy  is  not  to  defend  anything,  but  to  attack 
the  fleets  of  the  enemy ^  and,  by  defeating  them,  to  afford 
protection  to  the  British  Dominion’s  shipping  and  commerce.” 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  historical  principle,  by  which  the 
whole  British  Empire  has  been  enabled  to  live  in  peace  and 
security,  that  the  main  guard  of  the  Empire  is  to-day  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Empire’s  only  potential  enemy  ;  instead  of  being  in 
the  Mediterranean  it  is  in  the  North  Sea.  Because  Canada  may 
not  so  frequently  see  obsolescent  little  ships  passing  in  and  out 
of  her  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  because  there  are  fewer  “bug- 
traps”  cruising  among  the  Pacific  islands,  the  Dominions  are 
not  less,  but  far  better  defended  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
Against  the  potential  enemy — thousands  of  miles  away  from  them 
— there  is  arrayed  a  force  overwhelmingly  strong,  containing  its 
ships  and  preventing  them  obtaining  that  freedom  of  the  seas 
which  would  enable  them  to  interfere  with  any  interests  of  the 
Dominions. 

Ships  do  not  directly  defend  territory ;  they  defend  w^ater  areas, 
and  British  men-of-w'ar  are  moved  as  the  danger  point  varies. 
To-day  the  British  Empire  is  on  terms  of  friendship  with  all  the 
nations  wdth  which  formerly  it  w’as  more  or  less  at  enmity,  and 
the  only  difficulty  of  the  Admiralty,  after  providing  a  fifty  per 
cent,  superiority  against  Germany  in  or  near  the  North  Sea — thus 
giving  an  assurance  that  no  German  ship  wdll  pass  through  the 
net  of  British  defence  and  be  able  to  attack  the  commerce  or 
shipping  or  territory  of  any  of  the  British  peoples — is  to  obtain 
sufficient  force  for  the  secondary  strategical  theatres,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Mediterranean.  This  sea  is  one  of  the  arteries  of 
the  Empire,  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  dominated  by  the 
navies  of  Austria  and  Italy,  Germany’s  two  allies.  The  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  a  secondary  frontier  of  the  Empire — of  the  Dominions  as 

(1)  The  potential  enemy  changes  with  the  international  situation  :  to-day  the 
potential  enemy  is  in  the  North  Sea,  to-morrow  he  may  be  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  later  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  ships  are  moved  as  may  be  necessary. 
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of  the  Mother  Country — as  the  North  Sea  is  the  primary  frontier, 
and  it  must  be  defended.  For  this  purpose  the  Admiralty  regard 
Dominion  assistance  in  the  shape  of  first-class  armoured  ships  as 
essential.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Churchill,  in  response  to 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Borden,  cabled  : — 

“I  must  repeat  that  the  Canadian  ships  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
whole  world  defence  of  the  Empire  from  the  end  of  1915  or  the  beginning 
of  1916  onwards." 

Even  with  the  aid  of  the  Dominion  ships,  the  margin  of 
strength  available  for  the,  at  present,  secondary  sea  frontiers  of 
the  Empire  will  remain  extremely  narrow,  and  yet,  in  face  of 
these  facts  and  despite  the  admitted  truth  that  these  frontiers 
of  the  British  Empire  are  the  ones  which  are  definitely 
threatened.  Dominion  statesmen  are  showing  an  increasing  disin¬ 
clination  to  assist  the  Mother  Country  to  maintain  the  effective 
defence  of  Imperial  interests  where  they  are  imperilled,  and  are 
intent  on  developing  local  navies,  consisting  mainly  of  small 
cruisers  and  torpedo  craft,  which  are  intended  to  defend  their 
territories.^  Coming  fresh  to  defence  problems,  they  do  not  realise 
that  armies  defend  land  and  navies  seas,  and  that  the  seas  are 
one,  as  the  land  is  not,  and  can  never  be.  Hence  the  policy  of 
military  dispersion  and  naval  concentration,  practised  by  all  the 
Great  Powers,  and  to  none  more  essential  than  to  us,  who  are 
essentially  maritime. 

What  is  the  root  explanation  of  this  negation  of  the  fine  Imperial 
spirit  which  found  expression  in  some  of  the  Dominions  during 
the  naval  crisis  of  1909?  It  is  apparent  that  Colonel  Allen 
reflected  the  predominant  opinion  in  the  great  Dominions  when 
he  stated  that  “we  do  not  fear  any  European  force;  that  is  the 
crux  of  the  matter.”  In  other  words  these  Colonial  statesmen  are 
dominated  by  the  “yellow  peril.”  Probably  not  one  of  them  has  a 
thought  of  making  war  upon  Japan,  but  they  share  a  feeling 
that  Japan  may  sooner  or  later  decide  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  policy  of  exclusion  adopted  towards  would-be  Japanese 
emigrants  to  the  Pacific  countries  inhabited,  but  inhabited  very 
sparsely,  by  the  white  man. 

Everyone  who  is  of  the  white  race  and  shares  the  white  man’s 
ideals  must  sympathise  with  these  kinsmen  who  are  face  to  face 
with  the  great  racial  problem.  They  have  seen  Japanese  emi¬ 
grants  settle  in  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  off  Vancouver  and  rapidly 
take  possession  not  only  of  those  islands,  but  of  the  fisheries  on 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia  ;  they  have  witnessed  the  settlement 
of  40,000  Japanese,  and  nearly  as  many  Chinese,  in  California, 

(1)  Against  the  navy  of  Japan,  no  combined  force  such  as  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  couid  equip  and  man  could  have  any  chance  of  success  in  war. 
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where  whole  districts  have  become  orientalised ;  they  have  heard 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Japanese  population  in  the  Island  of 
Hawaii ;  they  know  that  the  Japanese  are  swarming  over  the 
Loyalty  Islands  under  the  eyes  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  they 
believe  that  they  covet  the  vast  unoccupied  territories  under  the 
British  flag  in  Australia.  Wherever  the  Japanese  emigrant 
settles  he  underbids  the  white  man  in  the  labour  market,  his 
family  follows  him  to  his  new  place  of  settlement,  his  customs  and 
habits  become  predominant,  and,  with  persistent  pressure,  he  and 
his  kin  enlarge  their  boundaries,  driving  the  white  man  before 
them. 

We  who  live  far  removed  from  this  racial  problem  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  it,  unless  we  are  content  to  witness  the  growth  of  a 
movement  which  may  dismember  the  Empire.  The  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  King’s  dominions  can  hardly  realise  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  anti-Japanese  feeling  which  dominates  all  the 
peoples  of  the  white  race  who  live  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Mr.  E.  B.  Vrooman,  in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered 
before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  March  of  last  year,  con¬ 
veyed  some  impression  of  this  racial  sentiment.  Speaking  as  a 
native  of  British  Columbia,  Mr.  Vrooman  said  : — 

“  So  Ion"  as  Asiatic  immigration  was  confined  to  a  few  individuals  who 
scattered  themselves  over  a  large  area,  offering  competition  to  very  little 
labour,  except  the  hand-laundry,  there  was  no  particular  problem.  But 
when  these  people  settled  down  in  solid  phalanxes  of  10,000  or  more  at  a 
time  and  place,  and  became  undigested  and  indigestible  lumps  in  the 
political  ventricle,  the  case  called  for  scientific  diagnosis.  This  thing  is 
happening,  and  in  the  language  of  periods  and  nations,  all  at  once,  in 
many  quarters  of  the  Empire.  Suddenly  the  results  of  Asiatic  immigration 
into  different  parts  of  the  white  world  are  presenting  new  problems  to  be 
solved. 

“It  IS  plain,  too,  that  one  of  the  numbers  in  the  new  Japanese  world- 
programme  is  the  occupation  of  British  Columbia.  Our  Province  is  becoming 
Orientalised,  and  one  of  our  important  questions  is  whether  it  is  to  remain 
a  British  province  or  become  an  Oriental  colony — for  we^ave  three  races 
demanding  seats  in  our  drawing-room,  as  well  as  places  at  our  board — the 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  East  Indian. 

“  According  to  a  report  of  the  Assessment  Commissioner  several  years  ago 
(I  have  no  later  figures),  nearly  an  eighth  of  the  population  of  Vancouver 
was  Oriental,  with  that  of  the  New  Westminster  district  larger.  But  the 
Orientals  are  practically  all  male  adults.  If  they  had  their  families  with 
them  their  numbers  would  have  been  about  five  times  as  great,  and  this 
would  represent  permanent  population;  and  this  would  have  given  over  half 
the  population  of  Vancouver  as  Oriental,  while  giving  one  Oriental  male 
adult  to  every  three-and-a-half  whites  of  the  male  adult  population  of  the 
Province.” 

This  is  the  experience  of  British  Columbia,  and  we  know  from 
recent  events  what  Americans  who  live  on  the  Pacific  coast  think 
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of  this  “yellow  peril,”"  and  we  have  lately  read  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  exhibited  by  the  Californian  legislators  to  stem  the  Japanese 
movement,  now  that  Japanese  brides  are  arriving  to  make  homes 
in  their  midst. 

Europeans  may  form  some  conception  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  anti-Japanese  feeling  in  the  Dominions  rests  if  they  keep  in 
view  the  facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  Vrooman  : — 

“Japan  will  not  allow  a  foreigner  to  own  or  even  work  a  mine 
in  Japan,  but  she  unreasonably  demands  for  the  Japanese  the  right 
to  work  in  the  mines  and  to  own  and  exploit  the  mines  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States — one  small  syndicate  of  coolies  having  now  possession 
of  a  copper  mine  in  British  Columbia  worth  nearly  a  million  pounds.  Slie 
allows  no  foreigner  to  engage  in  fisheries  in  Japanese  waters,  but  she  demands 
the  right  of  the  Japanese  to  fish  American  and  Canadian  waters;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  all  the  fisheries  of  British  Columbia,  which  are  30  per  cent, 
of  the  fisheries  of  Canada,  which  are  the  largest  and  most  profitable  in 
the  world,  are  now  wholly  in  Japanese  hands,  yielding  10,500  Japanese 
labourers  from  £100  to  £600  a  year  apiece,  the  most  of  which  is  sent  in 
cash  to  Japan,  and  alienated  from  the  British  Empire  for  ever.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  Japan  will  not  tolerate  our  workmen  on  her  soil, 
except  those  skilled  labourers  we  have  been  simple  enough  to  send  over 
to  teach  the  Japanese  how  to  make  goods  cheaper  than  we  can  make  them. 

“Japan  is  gradually  taxing,  or  legislating,  or  expropriating  every  Western 
interest  out  of  Japan,  Korea  and  Manchuria,  and  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
China,  but  she  demands  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  the  Japanese 
workman,  merchant,  financier,  farmer,  in  the  business  opportunities  and 
potential  w'ealth  of  the  New  World,  and  moi-e — those  safeguards  and  protec¬ 
tions  which  the  Japanese  themselves  cannot  grant  to  their  own  people  on 
their  own  soil — equal  rights  in  the  privileges  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  democracy. 

“If  Japan  wants  something  on  the  American  Continent,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  must  give  it.  If  Canada  and  the  United  States  want  some¬ 
thing  in  Japan,  Korea  or  ^lanchuria,  it  is  inimicable  to  the  interests  of 
Japan,  and  they  cannot  have  it.  Whatever  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
or  the  pride  of  Japan  must  be  yielded  by  Canadians  and  Americans.  What¬ 
ever  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Americans  and  Canadians  must  be 
accepted  because  of  the  imperious  demands  of  Japanese  pride  and  national 
interest,  and  the  power  of  the  Japanese  warships.”  l 

The  belief  which  dominates  the  minds  of  all  these  white  people 
is  that  they  are  in  greater  peril  from  Japan  than  from  Germany. 
As  Mr.  Vrooman  has  declared  in  summing  up  the  position,  in 
words  which  are  echoed  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  British  Columbia  :  “The  vital  world- 
issue  of  to-day,  now  especially  on  the  Pacific,  is  the  Japanese 
programme  of  Asiatic  Imperialism.” 

The  racial  problem  is  not  merely  the  antagonism  of  the  white 
man  to  the  Japanese,  but  his  rooted  objection  to  the  settlement 
m  his  midst  of  any  Asiatic  community,  whether  it  come  from 

(1)  Japan  possesses  a  navy  less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  British  Fleet, 
and  its  relative  strength  is  declining. 
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Japan,  China,  India,  or  Singapore.^  It  is  this  terror  which  is 
moulding  the  policy  of  the  Dominions,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Imperial  Government  to  consider  what  its  attitude  should  be 
in  face  of  the  grave  situation  which  is  rapidly  developing. 

Sir  George  Eeid,  the  High  Commissioner  in  London  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  recently  recalled  that  as  there  is  a 
mountain  range  knowm  as  the  Great  Dividing  Range  in  the 
continent  to  which  he  belongs,  there  is  also  a  Great  Dividing 
Range  in  the  British  Empire  :  “Under  the  same  flag  that  waves 
over  the  fifteen  million  white  subjects  in  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  there  are  in  Asia  and  Africa  three 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  people  who  are  not  of  our  colour, 
who  do  not  belong  to  our  race,  and  who  know  nothing  of  our 
religion.”  The  great  balance  of  the  population  of  the  British 
Empire  is  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range.  If 
the  Imperial  Government  wmre  willing  to  sacrifice  all  the  fruits 
of  the  alliance  with  Japan,  it  could  not  forget  India.  “We  do 
not  always  remember  what  a  tremendous  fact  India  is  to  us  and 
to  the  world.  In  the  last  thirty  years  the  people  of  India  have 
increased  by  61,000,000,  against  an  increase  of  5,000,000  in  the 
self-governing  Dominions  and  12,500,000  in  the  British  Isles. 
There  are  250,000,000  acres  under  crop  in  India  to-day,  while 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  all  told, 
have  less  than  50,000,000  of  acres.  In  one  crop — wheat — India 
produces  64,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  British  Empire  put  together;  that  is  to  say,  426,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  are  produced  in  India  every  year,  to  say  nothing 
of  rice  and  the  rest.  The  sea-borne  trade  of  India  has  increased 
in  ten  years  by  far  more  than  one-half,  and  now'  amounts  to 
^260,000,000,  or  £60,000,000  more  than  the  trade  of  Russia. 
India  does  not  come  begging  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  to  buy 
her  exports.  In  Great  Britain  she  buys,  I  think,  something  like 
70  per  cent,  of  all  she  buys  abroad,  but  she  sells  about  70  per 
cent,  of  what  she  produces  to  other  nations  outside  the  British 
Empire.” 

This  statement  represents  only  one  facet  of  the  truth.  India 
is  not  only  prospering  commercially,  but  she  is  awakening  to 
a  sense  of  her  importance  and  her  rights,  as  the  recent  discus¬ 
sion  on  fiscal  matters  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  speeches 
alike  of  the  native  members  and  of  Sir  Eleetw'ood  Wilson  revealed. 

(1)  The  Canadian  Grovernment  has  put  into  operation  a  Privy  Council  order 
providing  that  no  immigrant  can  land  unless  he  come  direct  from  his  native 
country,  and  there  being  no  direct  steamship  service  between  India  and  Canada 
the  effect  of  this  order  is  to  prohibit  further  immigration  of  Indians.  This 
exclusion  policy  directed  against  all  Asiatics,  whether  from  India  or  elsewhere, 
is  supported  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 


'l' 
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If  Japan  is  to  be  shut  out  of  the  white  man’s  lands,  what  is  to 
be  the  Imperial  attitude  towards  India? 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  who  study  the  course  of  Dominion 
policy  that  matters  have  reached  a  critical  condition.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  sections  of  the  British  Empire  which  are 
washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  been  watching  with  close  and 
interested  attention  recent  events  in  California.  Many  of  them 
have  come  to  believe  that  they  have  more  to  hope  from 
the  United  States — w^hich  is  on  the  scene  and  looks  at  the 
problem  more  or  less  as  they  do — than  from  any  influence 
which  may  be  exerted  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Under 
this  impression,  vastly  strengthened  by  the  cruise  of  the  powei*- 
fiil  Atlantic  Fleet  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  its  visit  to 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports,  a  community  of  sentiment  is 
growing  between  the  white  peoples  in  the  Pacific  under  the 
American  and  British  flags.  In  some  minds  in  the  Dominions 
there  is  already  developing  the  idea,  still  it  may  be  dim  and 
shadowy,  that  the  road  to  safety  lies  rather  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  United  States  than  in  reliance  upon  the  vague  and 
undefined,  if  benevolent,  intentions  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
worried  by  many  little  things — not  forgetting  the  Suffragettes. 
While  these  white  peoples  are  facing  the  problem  which  they 
regard  as  vital  to  their  future,  the  Imperial  Government  appears 
to  them  to  be  absorbed  in  a  hundred  and  one  more  or  less  trifling 
problems  appertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  British  Isles  and  in 
the  clash  of  policies  in  Europe,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  thought 
upon  the  major  problems  of  the  Empire  which  to  the  Dominions 
are  very  near  and  very  real. 

The  possibility  of  war  in  the  near  future  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  is  admitted.  During  a  recent  discussion  of  the 
Japanese  naval  programme  in  Tokio,  Admiral  Takarabe,  the  vice- 
Minister  of  the  Navy,  justified  his  proposals  by  claiming  that  it 
w'as  necessary  “to  form  a  fleet  strong  enough  to  beat  the  fleet  of 
a  certain  foreign  Power  which  the  Government  had  principally  in 
view  in  drawing  up  its  naval  programme.”  ^  And  he  dealt 
specifically  with  the  naval  force  which  Japan  could  concentrate 
“in  certain  waters  which  would  form  the  scene  of  the  next 
possible  encounter  in  war.”  The  reference  was,  of  course,  to  the 
United  States,  the  only  considerable  naval  Power  in  the  Pacific. 
On  the  other  side  of  this  ocean  naval  officers  of  authority,  and  a 
large  section  of  the  Press,  discuss  not  infrequently  the  strength 
of  the  American  Navy  in  contrast  to  that  of  Japan,  and  the 
probable  course  wffiich  hostilities  with  that  country  would  take. 

Has  the  British  Government,  which  is  responsible  for  India, 
is  in  alliance  with  Japan,  and  occupies  the  position  of  the  only 

(1)  Owing  to  financial  stringency  this  programme  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
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exponent  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire,  no  advice  or 
guidance  to  give  in  face  of  the  new  situation?  It  is  confronted 
with  a  cleavage  in  the  Empire.  Barriers  are  being  erected  not 
only  against  Japan,  but  against  all  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  the 
King,  and  active,  but  quite  ineffectual,  measures  are  being  taken 
to  defend  the  racial  frontier.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
defence  policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  bid  for  the  votes  of  the  electors 
of  British  Columbia  ,  and  of  the  anxiety  with  which  Americans 
have  watched  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will 
enable  the  American  Fleet  to  be  concentrated  more  rapidlv  in 
the  Pacific. 

This  growing  anxiety  of  the  white  peoples  of  the  Pacific  is 
undermining  every  sound  principle  of  naval  strategy  by  which 
British  maritime  interests  have  hitherto  been  effectively  defended, 
and  yet  no  action  is  being  taken.  Fearing  that  sooner  or  later 
Japan  may  strike  in  defence  of  the  free  emigration  of  her  subjects, 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders  are  adopting  a  policy  of  local 
defence,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Tjaurier  has  become  the  advocate  of  the 
same  policy  in  Canada.  These  w'hite  peoples  are  obsessed  with 
the  thought  of  a  local  peril,  and  they  are  also  impressed  by  the 
balance  of  population  which  is  overwhelmingly  against  them. 
Therefore  they  are  adopting  a  “hedgerow”  policy  of  defence,  and 
are  looking  to  the  United  States  in  increasing  friendship.  They 
have  not  the  resources  to  provide  a  navy  which  could  adopt  the 
bold  defensive  and  take  station  on  the  sea  frontier  of  the  country 
which  they  regard  as  their  potential  enemy,  and  their  faith  in 
the  ubiquity  of  British  sea-powder  to  hold  the  lines  of  sea  com¬ 
munication  is  w'aning.  They  are  unfamiliar  with  those  broad 
principles  of  naval  policy  which  to  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  are  now'  the  commonplaces  of  everyday  thought.  There 
is  not  an  effective  w'arship  at  any  point  on  the  w'estern  coast  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  yet  every  town  and  village  is  defended. 
Years  ago,  in  our  innocence  of  the  truth,  we  used  to  have  coast 
and  port  guardships  dotted  round  the  British  Isles.  They  have 
long  since  been  banished  in  recognition  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  that  navies  do  not  directly  defend  territory ;  their  aim  is  to 
prevent  the  enemy  securing  the  sea  highw'ays — that  is  the  real 
invasion  to  be  feared. 

The  seas  are  all  one,  and  it  is  on  this  principle,  and  on  this 
principle  only  ,  that  a  full  assurance  of  safety  can  be  given  to  every 
section  of  the  British  Empire.  Half  a  century  ago  the  movement 
of  ships  w'as  slow  and  uncertain,  because  reliance  had  to  be  placed 
upon  wind  and  sea,  and  the  passage  of  information  was  uncertain  : 
to-day  the  movement  of  ships  and  intelligence,  owing  to  the 
development  of  steam  and  wireless  telegraphy,  is  exact  and  rapid. 
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Ab  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  recently  pointed  out,  if  the 
Imperial  Squadron  happened  to  be  at  Gibraltar  instead  of  at 
one  of  the  Dominion  ports  when  war  in  some  distant  part  of 
the  Empire  threatened — and  every  war  is  preceded  by  a  period 
of  warning  and  of  tension — the  ships  could  reach  Halifax 
in  five  days,  Quebec  in  six,  Jamaica  in  nine,  the  South  American 
coast  in  twelve,  Cape  Town  in  thirteen,  Sydney  in  twenty-eight. 
New  Zealand  in  thirty-two,  and  Vancouver  in  twenty-three.  In 
other  words,  this  squadron,  even  if  it  happened  to  be  at  Gibraltar 
when  peril  to  British  Columbia  became  possible,  could  be  on  the 
scene  sooner  than  a  Japanese  squadron,  and  would  probably  reach 
any  port  in  the  Pacific  before  any  other  country  could  organise 
and  dispatch  a  considerable  naval  force ;  indications  of  any  such 
action  would  be  reported  to  the  Admiralty  in  ample  time  for 
effective  aid  to  be  sent. 

The  growing  peril  to  Imperial  unity  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Downing  Street  is  endeavouring  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
Imperial  problems.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  pooh-pooh  the  fears  of 
these  white  peoples  and  to  ix)int  to  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance 
and  the  control  of  the  British  Government  over  Indian  emigra¬ 
tion.  British  Ministers  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  Empire  to 
endeavour  to  study  the  problems  of  the  Empire  from  every  point 
of  view.  They  are  not  fulfilling  the  whole  purpose  of  British 
statesmanship  when  they  appoint  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence  to  consider  the  possibility  of  the 
British  Isles  being  invaded  by  5,000,  10,000,  or  even  70,000  men. 
The  problem  which  transcends  all  other  problems  is  whether  it 
is  possible  for  an  enemy  to  invade  and  command  the  sea  frontiers 
which  link  together  the  various  sections  of  the  Empire.  The 
Government  may  conclude,  on  the  highest  expert  authority,  that 
the  heart  of  the  Empire  is  safe  from  an  invader,  and  yet  leave 
the  Dominions  still  assailed  by  fears  as  to  their  position  in  case 
of  attack.  It  is  not  nervousness  of  invasion  on  the  part  of 
some  sections  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  which  is  shaping 
the  future  of  the  Empire,  but  the  feelings  of  the  “white” 
Dominions  oversea.  This  is  the  aspect  of  Imperialism  which  is 
being  ignored,  but  it  is  the  aspect  which  is  determining  the 
thought  of  the  oversea  States  and  fashioning  their  policy ;  yet 
British  statesmen  remain  dumb. 

The  time  is  over-passed  for  a  conference  between  British 
Ministers  and  their  naval  and  military  experts  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the  Dominions  on  the  other.  All 
the  politicians  of  the  Empire  must  strive  to  see  the  Empire  whole 
as  it  is  to-day,  and  as  it  will  be  in  the  future,  or  that  Empire  must 
inevitably  cease  to  exist.  Frequent  consultation  is  essential  to 
this  end. 
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On  unity  of  action  between  the  oversea  nations  and  tlie  Mother 
Country  depends  their  future  and  ours.  British  statesmen  lost  one 
empire  by  a  disregard  of  their  responsibilities,  and  vve  may  easily 
lose  another  from  the  same  cause.  We  are  approaching  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  If  the  British  Empire  is  not  to  be  run  on 
the  shoals,  British  politicians  must  realise  that  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  age,  when  great  decisions  must  be  taken 
fearlessly.  Either  we  must  work  for  a  Greater  Britain,  which  will 
be  the  most  potent  instrument  for  good  in  the  spread  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  or  w^e  must  be  prepared  for  the  inevitable  alternative.  If  we 
stand  selfishly  aside,  absorbed  in  our  own  and  Europe’s  affairs  and 
allowing  the  stream  of  Imperial  sentiment  to  sweep  past  us,  the 
British  Isles  must  become  an  insignificant  factor  in  European 
affairs  and  of  no  account  in  world  affairs.  The  pressure  of  ix)pula- 
tion  and  of  wealth  in  Europe  must  drive  us  into  obscurity  if  we 
stand  apart  from  our  young  and  vigorous  partners,  and  by 
ignoring  their  problems  force  them  to  adopt  a  centrifugal  policy. 

The  cement  of  the  British  Empire  must  be  mutual  trade  and 
co-operation  in  defence.  Other  countries  have  plumbed  the  secret 
of  our  greatness ;  they  recognise  the  meaning  of  Ealeigh’s 
declaration  :  “  Whosoever  commands  the  sea  commands  the  trade 
of  the  world ;  whosoever  commands  the  trade  of  the  world  com¬ 
mands  the  riches  of  the  world  and  consequently  the  world  itself.” 
This  truth,  and  not  the  suggested  influence  of  devilish  politicians 
or  hungry  armament  firms,  is  resjwnsible  for  the  competition  in 
Eireadnoughts.  The  struggle  of  the  future  is  for  markets,  and, 
without  power  on  the  sea,  markets  cannot  be  reached  and  held. 
The  younger  nations  comprehend  that  every  Imperial  interest 
depends  upon  sea  command. 

These  small  nations  of  to-day  are  the  great  nations  of  to¬ 
morrow  ;  they  are  already  the  best  customers  for  our  manufactured 
goods.  They  know  that  their  future  is  on  the  sea,  and  they 
watch  with  fascinated  fear  every  development  w'hich  threatens 
their  sea  communications. 

Unless  British  statesmanship  makes  some  move,  the  next  stage 
in  Imperial  development  may  prove  to  be  the  consolidation  of  an 
Empire  within  the  greater  Empire.  Already  leading  politicians 
in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Canada  are  in  consultation  with 
a  view  to  yet  closer  trade  relations  and  joint  naval  defence 
measures  in  the  Pacific.  There  is  no  idea  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Imperial  ideal  in  these  local  navies ;  there  is  no  recognition  of 
the  waste  in  men  and  money  which  the  attainment  of  the 
measures  proposed  represent ;  there  is  no  understanding  of  the 
negation  of  true  strategic  principles  involved.  There  is,  however, 
a  growing  appreciation  of  danger,  and  these  scattered  peoples  are 
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therefore  co-operating  for  their  own  safety,  thrusting  on  one  side 
all  the  strategical  lore  which  history  has  consecrated  and  which 
British  naval  officers  to-day  hold  as  fundamental  to  Imperial 
safety.  It  is  no  long  step  from  an  Empire  within  an  Empire  to 
a  cleavage  into  two  empires.  This  might  well  be  the  work  of  a 
moment — the  result  of  some  sudden  ebullition  of  feeling.  It  is 
not  a  development  which  we  need  fear  to-day  wdien  the  white 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  are  few  and  scattered  and  dependent  upon 
us  for  the  money  required  for  development  purposes,  but  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  many  and  united  by  powerful 
mutual  interests. 

We,  in  the  Mother  Country,  have  a  reasonable  defence  for  the 
Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  and  for  the  present  disposition  of  the 
Fleet.  But  nothing  is  said  by  our  statesmen  in  explanation  or  in 
defence.  Why?  It  is  apparently  thought  to  be  indelicate  to  explain 
these  matters  to  the  Dominions,  and  so  the  cleavage  increases.  The 
fact  is  that  Japan,  realising  that  she  is  weak  and  that  she  will 
continue  to  be  weak,  has  “pooled”  her  liabilities  by  a  treaty  with 
the  greatest  naval  Power  of  the  world;  we,  on  our  part,  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  what  we  have,  have  increased  the  margin  of  our 
safety  by  entering  into  a  defensive  arrangement  with  Japan.  This 
treaty  is  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  as  in  the  interest  of  the  peoples  of  the  far  Dominions.  It 
eases  the  path  of  diplomacy  in  discussing  racial  problems,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  see  why  this  truth  should  not  be  boldly  and 
officially  stated  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  of  British  Columbia, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  may  understand  what  they  gain  by 
a  treaty,  supported  by  an  all-pow-erful  British  Fleet,  which 
wdll  preserve  the  peace  more  securely  than  any  local  navies 
which  they,  in  their  essential  weakness,  can  hope  to  create. 
Nor  is  there  surely  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  boldly 
and  fearlessly  stated  that  if  the  ally  of  to-day  should  become 
the  enemy  of  to-morrow,  before  such  a  development  can  occur 
the  present  dispositions  of  the  Fleet  will  be  altered. 

Not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominions,  but  a  good  many 
persons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  do  not  yet  realise  what  sea- 
power  means.  As  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  has  remarked, 
the  demand  that  ships  be  so  stationed  that  they  will  generally, 
and  except  when  actually  cruising  will,  be  within  sight  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  is  common  enough  :  “nothing  justifies  it 
except  the  honest  ignorance  of  those  who  make  it ;  nothing 
explains  compliance  with  it  but  the  deplorable  w'eakness  of 
authorities  who  yield  to  it.”  It  was  not,  as  this  officer  records, 
by  hanging  about  the  coast  of  England,  when  there  was  no 
enemy  near  it,  with  his  fleet,  that  Hawke  or  Nelson  saved  the 
country  from  invasion.  And  he  adds  as  a  former  commander-in- 
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chief  of  the  Australian  station,  that  “the  conditions  insisted  upon 
by  the  Australian  Governments  in  the  agreement  formerly  made 
with  the  Home  Government,  that  a  certain  number  of  ships,  in 
return  for  an  annual  contribution  of  money,  should  always  remain 
in  Australian  waters,  was  in  reality  greatly  against  the  interests 
of  that  part  of  the  Empire.  The  Australian  taxpayer  was,  in 
fact,  made  to  insist  upon  being  injured  in  return  for  his  money. 
The  proceeding  would  have  been  exactly  paralleled  by  a  house¬ 
holder  who  might  insist  that  a  fire  engine,  maintained  out  of  rates 
to  which  he  contributes,  should  always  be  kept  within  a  few  feet 
of  his  front  door,  and  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  end  of  the 
street  to  extinguish  a  fire  threatening  to  extend  eventually  to 
the  householder’s  own  dwelling.”  Maritime  defence  should  not 
begin  at  home,  but  on  the  probable  enemy’s  sea  frontier.  The 
localisation  of  naval  defence  is  a  peril  to  every  Dominion  interest, 
because  if  these  small  communities,  who  are  W’eak,  adopt  this 
policy,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  British  taxpayer,  who  pays 
i‘46,000,000  for  the  Navy,  will  copy  it.  As  matters  are,  and  have 
always  been,  the  Admiralty  distribute  the  fleet  which  is  the 
Empire’s  shield  so  that  it  may  most  readily  defeat  the  Empire’s 
probable  enemy,  without  consulting  the  interested  views  of  this 
or  that  community.  During  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  main  guard  of  every  Imperial  interest  cruised  2,000  or  8,000 
miles  from  the  British  Isles  and  their  inhabitants  acquiesced ;  it 
may  be  that  events  w’ill  be  so  shaped  that  strategy  w'ill  require 
great  British  squadrons  to  be  sent  into  the  Pacific  to  the  depletion 
of  European  waters.  If  such  an  eventuality  occurs,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  readily  agree  to  such  a  move¬ 
ment  unless,  under  the  tuition  of  Colonial  statesmen  like  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  they  have  come  to  hold  the  selfish  and  anti- 
imperial  doctrine  that  “defence,  like  charity,  begins  at  home.” 

Our  present  Imperial  policy  is,  of  course,  the  negation  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier’s  declaration.  The  whole  foundation  of  the 
Empire  and  its  future  rests  on  the  denial  of  such  a  fallacy,  which 
if  once  adopted  by  the  British  taxpayer  would  leave  the 
scattered  peoples  of  the  Dominions  oversea  at  the  mercy  of  the 
first  enemy  which  cast  envious  eyes  on  their  accumulating  wealth. 

The  hour  has  struck  for  Imperial  Ministers  to  deal  with  the 
new"  and  menacing  conditions  which  are  developing  in  the  Pacific, 
and  to  prove  to  these  defenders  of  an  “all-white”  policy  that 
they  have  our  active  sympathy  and  support,  wuthin  the  limits  of 
our  Imperial  responsibilities,  and  that  their  only  hope  of  salvation 
in  the  years  ahead  lies  in  the  strength  and  good  offices  of  one 
Empire  united  in  allegiance  to  one  King  and  defended  by  the 
might  of  one  ubiquitous  Fleet  of  commanding  strength. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Austria-Hungary  seems  to  have  arrived  at  a  turning  point  in 
her  chequered  history.  The  Balkan  problem,  which  during  many 
decades  has  been  the  most  difficult  and  most  dangerous  problem 
of  European  diplomacy,  is  apparently  about  to  be  finally  solved. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  its  place  will  soon 
be  taken  by  the  equally  difficult  and  dangerous  problem  of 
Austria-Hungary. 

There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  old  problem 
of  European  Turkey  and  that  of  Austria-Hungary.  European 
Turkey  was  permanently  in  a  state  of  unrest.  That  unrest  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  crude  but  vigorous  non- 
Turkish  nationalities  were  by  the  right  of  ancient  conquest  held 
in  humiliating  subjection  by  men  of  somewhat  higher  culture 
who  belonged  to  an  unsympathetic  and  unprogressive  alien  race. 
Misgovernment  and  long  continued  unjust  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  dominant  race  had  created  widespread  dissatisfaction  among 
the  subject  peoples  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  ruling  Turks 
had  lost  much  of  their  old  fibre,  of  their  former  warlike  and 
governmental  ability,  and  with  it  much  of  their  ancient  power 
and  prestige.  The  sight  of  a  fez  no  longer  overawed  the  giaours, 
and  as  Turkey’s  weakness  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
numerous  defeats  which  that  State  had  suffered  in  w^ar,  the 
subject  peoples  readily  thought  of  revenge,  rebellion  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  They  w^ere  encouraged  and  incited  to  rise  against  their 
masters  by  the  powerful  neighbour  nations  of  Turkey,  partly 
because  they  wished  to  see  their  brothers  freed  from  the  Turkish 
yoke,  partly  because  they  desired  to  increase  their  territories  at 
Turkey’s  cost.  The  great  danger  of  the  Turkish  problem  lay 
in  this,  that  Turkey  was  an  important  factor  in  the  European 
equilibrium.  Therefore,  the  disappearance  of  Turkey  threatened 
to  upset  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent  and  to  involve 
all  Europe  in  war. 

The  problem  of  Austria-Hungary  is  similar  in  character  with 
that  of  old  Turkey.  It  differs  from  the  Turkish  problem  only 
in  extent  and  degree.  In  Austria-Hungary,  as  in  Turkey,  the 
ruling  race  is  in  the  minority.  However,  w'hile  Turkey  ruled 
the  subject  nationalities  by  massacre,  the  Austro-Germans  and 
the  Hungarian  Magyars  observe  at  least  the  appearances  of  legal 
sanction  and  of  ordered  procedure  in  their  equally  determined 
policy  of  oppressing  the  subject  nationalities.  The  Germans  in 
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Austria  and  the  Magyars  in  Hungary  are  in  the  minority.  This 
appears  from  the  following  table  :  — 


Population  of  Austria  and  half  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Germans  .  9,950,000 

Czechs  ...  ...  ...  6,436,000 

Poles .  4,968,000 

Rutheniaiis  .  3,519,000 

Slovenes  ...  ...  1,253,000 

Servians  ...  ...  1,683,000 

Italians...  .  768,000 

Roumanians  ...  ...  275,000 

Magyars  ...  ...  11,000 

Total  .  28,863,000 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  of  the  28,863,000 
inhabitants  of  Austria  only  9,950,000,  or  about  one-third,  are 
Germans,  while  of  the  21,317,000  inhabitants  of  Hungary 
10,051,000,  or  nearly  one-half,  are  Magyars.  In  reality  the 
number  and  percentage  of  Magyars  in  Hungary  are  considerably 
smaller.  Their  number  is  unduly  swelled  by  the  inclusion  of 
nearly  1,000,000  Jews  and  of  a  very  large  number — perhaps 
2,000,000 — of  non- Jewish  pseudo-Magyars.  In  the  desire  of 
increasing  the  apparent  strength  of  the  Magyar  race  as  much  as 
possible,  the  Hungarian  Government  has  taken  various  very  effec¬ 
tive  steps.  In  its  directions  for  the  taking  of  the  census  it  states 
that  the  mother-tongue  is  that  language  which  the  people  “  speak 
best  and  like  best,”  while  in  the  census  forms  in  the  German 
language  the  mother  tongue  is  defined  as  that  language  which 
is  ‘‘liked  best.”  Thus  the  citizens  are  given  an  unmistakable  hint 
that  they  can  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Magyar  officials  and 
manifest  their  patriotism  by  describing  Magyar  as  their  favourite 
language.  School  teachers  and  other  non-Magyar  citizens  who 
are  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  official  classes  are  pressed 
by  those  in  authority  to  Magyarise  their  names.  To  encourage 
people  of  non-Magyar  nationality  to  become  Magyars,  the  fee 
for  Magyarising  a  name  was  fixed  as  low  as  8s.,  but  as  the  demand 
for  Magyarisation  was  not  sufficiently  brisk,  the  fee  was  reduced 
by  the  Government  to  lOd.  For  the  modest  sum  of  lOd.  men 
called  Muller,  Meier,  Schmidt  or  Itzig,  can  acquire  sonorous, 
aristocratic  and  historic  Magyar  names  such  as  Hunyadi,  Tisza, 
Petofi  or  Fejervary,  which  attract  attention  and  give  prestige. 
Not  unnaturally  the  number  of  the  tenpenny  Magyars  is  rapidly 
increasing.  In  consequence  of  the  various  measures  which  have 
been  taken  for  the  creation  of  pseudo-Magyars,  the  proportion  of 
Magyars  in  Hungary  has  increased  from  45  per  cent,  in  1900 


Population  of  Hungary  and  half  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Magyars  .  10,051,000 

Roumanians  .  2,949,000 

Germans  .  2,037,000 

Slovaks .  1,968,000 

Croatians  .  1,833,000 

Servians  .  2,006,000 

Ruthenians  .  473,000 

Total . 21,317,000 
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to  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  1910,  while  the  percentage  of  all  the 
subject  nationalities  has  greatly  declined  during  the  same  period. 
In  reality,  there  are  probably  no  more  than  from  7,000,000  to 
8,000,000  true  Magyars  in  Hungary. 

Austria-Hungary  has  50,000,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  only 
20,000,000  are,  according  to  the  latest  census,  Austro-Gerrnans  and 
Hungarian  Magyars.  These  20,000,000  are  the  ruling  race.  Of 
the  remaining  30,000,000  no  less  than  25,000,000  are  Slavs  and 
3,500,000  are  Koumanians.  In  Austria-Hungary,  as  in  ancient 
Turkey,  the  Slavs  and  the  Roumanians  are  the  subject  races.  The 
Slavs  in  Russia  and  in  the  Balkan  States  and  the  Roumanians  in 
Koumania  sympathise  with  their  oppressed  brothers  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  They  wish  them  to  be  free,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
they  may  endeavour  to  liberate  them.  The  Balkan  Wars  have 
furnished  an  excellent  precedent.  It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that 
Russia,  the  Balkan  States  and  Roumania  can  profit  territorially 
very  greatly  by  such  a  policy.  Roumania  and  Servia  can  almost 
double  their  territory  and  their  population  by  the  acquisition  of 
those  parts  of  Austria-Hungary  which  are  principally  inhabited 
by  Roumanians  and  Servians.  The  territories  inhabited  by 
Roumanians  and  Slavs  lie  in  tempting  proximity  to  the  neighbour 
States  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  That  part  of  Austria-Hungary 
which  borders  upon  Russia  proper  is  inhabited  by  4,000,000 
Russo-Ruthenians,  that  bordering  upon  Russian  Poland  is  in¬ 
habited  by  5,000,000  Poles,  that  bordering  upon  Roumania  is 
inhabited  by  3,500,000  Roumanians,  that  bordering  upon  Servia 
is  inhabited  by  5,500,000  Servians  and  Serbo-Croats.  The  history 
of  European  Turkey  may  repeat  itself. 

The  spirit  of  nationalism  is  abroad.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  rule  harshly  over  men  of  another  race.  The  brilliant  victories 
of  the  Balkan  Slavs  have  filled  the  25,000,000  Slavs  and  the 
3,500,000  Roumanians  who  dwell  in  Austria-Hungary  with  hope, 
courage,  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  In  Austria-Hungary,  as  in 
old  Turkey,  the  claims  of  nationalism,  the  claims  of  the  peoples 
to  belong  to  themselves  and  to  govern  themselves  in  their  own 
way,  following  their  ancient  history  and  traditions,  have  come 
into  collision  with  the  parchment  claims  of  racial  supremacy  which 
are  advanced  by  their  conquerors,  mainly  on  historic  grounds. 
The  right  to  supremacy  has  sprung  from  the  ancient  right  of 
nations  to  subdue  and  enslave  weaker  nations.  That  right  is 
being  questioned  everywhere.  As  Austria-Hungary  is  an  important 
and  an  indispensable  part  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  serious  alteration  in  its  status  would  destroy  the 
delicate  mechanism  of  the  European  equilibrium.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  the  problem  of  Austria-Hungary  is  one  which  is  of  very 
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great  importance,  not  only  to  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  to  the  whole  world. 

The  problem  of  Austria-Hungary  is  rendered  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  fact  that  Austria-Hungary  is  not  a  single  and  firmly 
united  State,  but  a  very  loose  combination  of  two  countries  which 
differ  very  greatly  in  character  and  constitution.  Austria  has 
universal,  equal  and  direct  suffrage.  In  Hungary  only  one  quarter 
of  the  male  population  is  entitled  to  vote.  Austria  is  a  federation 
of  eight  nations  which  have  seventeen  local  parliaments  of  their 
own.  Hungary  is  an  absolute  oligarchy  which  rules  arbitrarily 
over  six  peoples,  and  which  possesses  merely  the  outward  appear¬ 
ances  of  popular  and  democratic  government.  Austria  is  some¬ 
what  liberally  inclined  and  has  given  to  the  non-German  nation¬ 
alities  not  only  local  parliaments,  but  a  fair  amount  of  freedom. 
Hungary  rules  her  subject  nations  harshly  and  tries  to  de¬ 
nationalise  and  to  Magy arise  them  by  ruthless  force  and  violence. 
Therefore,  Hungary  may  become  the  danger  centre  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  It  may  become  another  Macedonia.  Mr.  Seton 
Watson  has  described  the  way  in  which  the  Magyars  oppress  the 
non-Magyar  nations  in  a  number  of  excellent  books  which  are 
far  too  little  known  and  to  which  I  would  herewith  draw  attention. 
I  \vould  transcribe  from  his  book  Racial  Problems  a  table  which 
shows  clearly  the  way  in  which  the  Magyars  endeavour  to  de¬ 
nationalise  the  non-Magyar  nationalities  dw’elling  in  Hungary. 

Number  of  Elementary  Schools  in  Hungary. 


1869 

1880 

1890 

1900 

190.V6 

Magyar  Schools 

.  5,819 

...  7,342  . 

..  8,994  ... 

10,464 

...  11,742 

German  Schools 

.  1,232 

867  . 

674  ... 

389 

271 

Roumanian  Schools . . 

.  2,569 

...  2,756  . 

..  2,582  ... 

2,309 

...  2,440 

Slovak  Schools 

.  1,822 

...  1,716  . 

..  1,115  ... 

500 

241 

Servian  and  Croatian 

Schools  . 

252 

313  . 

351  ... 

125 

...  165 

Ruthenian  Schools  .. 

473 

393  . 

211  ... 

76 

23 

Bilingual  Schools 

.  1,632 

..  2,437  . 

..  2,878  ... 

,  3,251 

...  1,665 

Total  . 

.  13,799 

15,824 

16,885 

17,146 

16,561 

The  foregoing 

figures 

are  taken 

from  the 

official 

Statistical 

Year-books  of  Hungary. 

They  show  that  between  1869  and  1906 

the  German  Schools  have,  by  continual  shrinkage,  been  reduced 
from  1,232  to  271,  the  Slovak  Schools  have  decreased  from  1,822 
to  241,  the  Servian  and  Croatian  Schools  have  decreased  from  252 
to  165,  the  Euthenian  Schools  have  decreased  from  473  to  23. 
Only  the  Eoumanian  Schools  have  been  allowed  to  continue  nearly 
undiminished. 

Article  19  of  the  Fundamental  Law  of  1867  on  the  General 
Eights  of  the  Citizens  for  the  Kingdoms  and  Territories  Eepre- 
sented  in  the  Austrian  Eeichsrath  states  : — 
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“All  the  races  of  the  State  have  equal  rights,  and  each  race 
has  an  inviolable  right  to  preserve  and  foster  its  nationality  and 
language. 

“The  equal  rights  of  all  languages  customary  in  the  country, 
in  school,  official  and  public  life,  are  recognised  by  the  State. 

“In  the  lands  in  which  several  races  dwell  the  institutions  for 
public  instruction  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  each  of 
the  races  obtains  the  necessary  means  for  education  in  its  own 
language,  without  being  compelled  to  learn  a  second  local 
language.” 

The  provisions  contained  ^in  the  constitution  of  Hungary  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  constitution  of  Austria,  but  the  text  is 
so  long  and  so  involved  that  I  give  only  a  short  summary.  The 
Fundamental  Law  of  Nationalities  of  1868,  the  year  following 
the  Ausgleich  with  Austria  which  gave  self-government  to 
Hungary,  proclaimed  that  in  the  law’  courts  and  the  administration 
the  language  of  the  people  concerned  was  to  be  used  as  far  as 
possible.  The  churches  and  communes  were  free  to  use  the 
language  of  their  choice.  In  the  primary  schools  the  nationalities 
were  to  be  taught  in  their  mother  tongue.  Official  employment 
was  to  be  open  to  all,  irrespective  of  race  and  nationality. 

The  w’ise  and  liberal  policy  of  toleration,  which  was  dictated 
by  Deak  and  Eotvos,  was  soon  abandoned.  The  policy  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  non-Magyar  nations  was  introduced.  The  non-Magyar 
schools,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs, 
were  destroyed  in  order  to  destroy  their  language.  The  law  courts 
employ  only  Magyar,  even  if  neither  plaintiff  nor  defendant  under¬ 
stands  that  language,  and  only  men  who  fully  understand  Magyar 
may  serve  on  a  jury.  Hence,  in  a  political  lawsuit — according 
to  Paragraphs  171  to  174  of  the  Penal  Code,  incitement  to  disobey 
the  law,  bringing  parliament  into  contempt  and  speaking  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  another  nationality  is  punishable  w’ith  imprison¬ 
ment  up  to  five  years — it  may  happen  that  a  Slav,  a  Roumanian, 
or  a  German  w’ho  understands  neither  the  Magyar  evidence  which 
is  brought  against  him,  nor  the  Magyar  defence  of  his  lawyer,  is 
found  guilty  by  a  frankly  hostile  Magyar  jury.  Hence  public 
criticism  of  Magyar  legislation  by  non-Magyars  is  exceedingly 
dangerous.  The  subject-nations  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  right 
to  govern  and  educate  themselves,  but  they  are  also  deprived  of 
the  right  to  complain  aloud. 

Although  Article  27  of  the  Fundamental  Law  of  Nationalities 
states  expressly  :  “A  person’s  nationality  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  obstacle  to  his  appointment  to  an  office  or  dignity  in  the 
country.  On  the  contrary,  the  Government  will  take  care  that 
in  the  judicial  and  administrative  offices  of  the  country,  especially 
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in  the  office  of  L/ord  Lieutenant,  persons  of  the  various  nationali¬ 
ties  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  employed  who  possess  the  necessary 
linguistic  knowledge  in  a  full  degree  and  who  are  also  otherwise 
qualified,”  the  Magyars  monopolise  the  administrative  offices  and 
parliament.  Of  the  392  members  of  the  Hungarian  parliament, 
only  twenty-one  are  non-Magyars,  although  the  non-Magyars 
form  the  majority  of  the  Hungarian  population.  The  non- 
Magyar  nationalities  are  disfranchised  by  force  and  chicanery. 
The  way  in  which  elections  are  engineered  is  graphically  and 
fully  described  by  Seton  Watson  in  his  book.  Corruption  and 
Reform  in  Hungary  :  a  Study  of  Electoral  Practice.  The  elector¬ 
ate  is,  in  many  cases,  overawed  and  terrorised  by  gendarmes  and 
soldiers.  According  to  Danzers  Armeezeitung  of  June  6th,  1910, 
the  200  battalions  of  infantry  and  126  squadrons  of  cavalry 
forming  the  garrison  of  Hungary  proper  did  not  suffice  to  “  main¬ 
tain  order,”  which  means  to  ensure  the  victory  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  government,  during  the  Hungarian  election  of  1910. 
Therefore  these  troops  were  reinforced  by  troops  from  Lower 
Austria,  Styria,  and  Moravia.  The  cost  of  the  military  precau¬ 
tions  to  secure  the  election  of  the  Government  nominees  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  almost  a6800,000. 

Although  2,000,000  Germans  live  in  Hungary,  and  although 
many  of  these  inhabit  the  large  towns  and  are  w^ell-to-do  and 
anxious  to  go  to  German  theatres,  there  are  no  German  theatres 
in  Hungary,  because  none  are  tolerated.  Those  which  existed 
formerly  have  had  to  be  closed.  In  their  anxiety  to 
Magyarise  Hungary,  purely  German  towns  have  been  given 
Magyar  names.  Hermannstadt  has  been  turned  into  Nagy 
Szeben,  Kronstadt  into  Brasso,  Vienna  into  Bees.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  postal  authorities  return  unopened  letters  from  Austria 
addressed  to  Hermannstadt  or  Kronstadt,  and  the  Austrian  postal 
authorities  return  unopened  letters  from  Hungary  addressed  to 
Bees  as  “unknown.”  The  eminently  just  and  fair-minded  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Drage  wrote  in  his  excellent  book  on  Austria- 
Hungary  : — 

“For  thirty  years  non-Magyars  were  virtually  excluded  from  Parliament. 
Government  members  were  almost  invariably  returned,  even  if  bribery,  and 
finally  the  brute  force  of  the  soldiery,  had  to  be  resorted  to.  The  Magyars, 
in  fact,  have  treated  the  non-Magyars  as  political  helots,  regarding  their 
own  interests  as  the  common,  and,  indeed,  the  only,  interests  of  the  State. 
All  public  institutions  are  made  instruments  of  Magyarisation,  whether  post, 
telegraphs,  railways  or  law-courts;  finally  the  hoped-for  Hungarian  Army 
is  to  complete  the  process.” 

The  foregoing  should  suffice  to  show  that  the  men  belonging 
to  the  subject  nationalities  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  especially 
of  its  Hungarian  half,  have  serious  reasons  to  be  dissatisfied  wdth 
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their  position.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  are  embittered  by 
such  treatment.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  desire  to  be  no 
longer  oppressed  and  to  receive  full  citizens’  rights,  and  that  the 
Balkan  War  has  filled  them  with  a  new  hope.  It  is  only  natural 
that  many  desire  to  see  Austria-Hungary  partitioned  by  her 
neighbour  States,  and  that  many  Slavs  hope  that  they  will 
become  supreme  in  Austria-Hungary  and  make  her  a  Slavonic 
State  by  their  superior  numbers.  A  dangerous  spirit  is  arising 
in  the  Dual  Monarchy  largely  in  consequence  of  the  Balkan  War, 
and  the  danger  of  widespread  and  intense  popular  dissatisfaction 
is  all  the  greater  as  the  two  ruling  races  strongly  dislike  one 
another. 

There  is  little  love  lost  between  the  Austro-Germans  and  the 
Magyars.  From  1526,  the  year  in  which  the  States  comprising 
Austria-Hungary  were  brought  into  the  possession  of  one  crown, 
up  to  1867,  the  year  which  gave  self-government  to  Hungary, 
the  Austrian  Emperors  tried  to  unify  the  numerous  countries  and 
nationalities  over  which  they  ruled,  and  to  centralise  their 
government  and  administration  in  Vienna.  The  centralising  and 
unifying  policy  of  Austria  was  constantly  and  determinedly 
opposed  by  the  Hungarians,  who  wished  to  preserve  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  During  three  centuries  Austria  tried  to  Germanise 
Hungary  and  to  keep  it  in  subjection,  and  the  Hungarians 
retaliated  by  fighting  and  intriguing  against  Austria.  Austria  w’as 
not  particular  in  the  selection  of  her  means  for  subduing  the 
stubborn  Magyars.  In  1848  she  broke  down  the  Hungarian 
Eevolution  with  the  greatest  brutality,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Russian  army  of  180,000  men  and  of  Croatian  and  of  Roumanian 
troops.  Austria’s  misfortunes  were  nearly  inevitably  Hungary’s 
opportunities.  The  Magyars  often  aided  the  Turks  against 
Austria.  In  1866,  during  the  Prusso- Austrian  War,  Bismarck 
contemplated  raising  the  Hungarians  against  Austria,  and  he 
would  probably  have  succeeded  had  he  undertaken  it  in  earnest. 

Hungary’s  hostility  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  Aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  danger,  Austria  gave  to  the 
Magyars  self-government  by  means  of  the  Ausgleich  of  1867. 
Since  1867  Austria  and  Hungary  have  been  two  separate  States, 
and  from  year  to  year  they  have  drifted  further  asunder.  Austria 
was  torn  and  weakened  by  party  dissensions,  and  by  struggles 
among  the  nationalities  represented  in  her  Parliament.  There¬ 
fore  her  frequently  changing  Ministers  could  not  pursue  a  vigorous 
and  stable  policy  towards  Hungary.  In  Hungary,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  subject  nations  were  practically  disfranchised  and  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Parliament.  Hence  the  Hungarian  Government  and 
Parliament  could  act  like  one  man  in  their  determination  to 
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undermine  Austria’s  preponderance  in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and 
to  increase  the  power  and  influence  of  Hungary  with  a  view  to 
making  their  country  paramount.  At  every  opportunity  Hungarv 
asserted  her  independence  of  Austria.  Count  Albert  Apponyi, 
as  Minister  of  Education,  went  so  far  as  to  order  that  in  school¬ 
books  and  maps  the  words  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  should 
be  expurgated,  and  be  replaced  by  the  words  Hungary  and 
Austria.  Hungary  is  evidently  working,  not  for  unity  with 
Austria,  but  for  a  separation.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Hun¬ 
garians  extorted  concession  after  concession  from  the  Emperor 
and  his  feeble  Government.  They  exasperated  the  Austrians  by 
banishing  the  German  language  from  Hungary,  extirpating 
German  culture,  closing  the  German  schools,  and  hurting  and 
humiliating  the  Austrians  in  every  way.  In  Hungarian  school¬ 
books  Austria  is  described  as  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
Magyars.  The  Austrians  retaliated  in  many  ways,  particularly 
by  championing  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  nationalities  in 
Hungary  against  the  ruling  oligarchy. 

The  settlement  of  1867  between  Austria  and  Hungary  estab¬ 
lished  the  principle  of  economic  independence  for  the  two  halves 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  left  the  door  open  for  a  complete 
separation.  The  mutual  financial  arrangements  were  concluded 
only  for  the  short  period  of  ten  years,  and  they  are  renewable 
every  ten  years.  Austria-Hungary  is  a  union  of  two  States,  but 
it  is  a  union  at  short  notice.  The  two  States  conclude  every  ten 
years  an  agreement  as  to  the  way  in  which  their  contributions 
for  the  common  expenditure  of  Austria-Hungary  are  to  be  shared. 
Austrians  frequently  assert  that,  owing  to  Hungary’s  sharp 
practice,  Austria  is  compelled  to  pay  considerably  more  than  her 
equitable  share.  At  present  Austria  contributes  63’ 6  per  cent, 
and  Hungary  36‘4  per  cent,  to  the  common  expenditure.  It  is  a 
frequently  heard  saying  in  Austria  that  Hungary,  though  paying 
only  30  i)er  cent,  of  the  joint  expenditure,  enjoys  70  per  cent, 
of  the  power,  advantage,  and  prestige.  That  saying  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Hungary 
contributes  only  36' 4  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  administering  these 
two  provinces,  but,  having  the  management  of  the  railways  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  she  has  diverted  their  trade  to  Hungary 
by  preventing  direct  railway  communication  wdth  Austria  and 
by  manipulating  the  railway  tariffs  to  Austria’s  disadvantage. 

Austria  and  Hungary  are  two  nations  which  are  constantly  at 
strife.  They  are  painfully  held  together  by  a  long  and  ever- 
lengthening  chain  of  compromises  and  concessions,  and  especially 
by  concessions  on  the  part  of  Austria .  The  only  connecting  link 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  the  venerable 
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Emperor,  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hungary.  His  tact,  his  infinite  patience,  and  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  preserve  internal  peace  at  any  cost,  have  repeatedly 
prevented  a  dangerous  conflict  between  the  two  States  which 
nominally  are  one.  The  Emperor  is  eighty-three  years  old.  His 
successor  may  not  be  able  to  fill  his  place  adequately.  The  con¬ 
necting  link  between  Austria  and  Hungary  is  a  very  precarious 
one.  The  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  seems 
uncertain. 

Although  the  two  States  are  held  together  by  pressure  from 
without — Hungary  know's  that  if  it  should  come  to  a  separation 
she  could  single-handed  not  resist  the  Russian  Colossus — the 
present  condition  of  affairs  is  extremely  harmful  to  the  country 
as  a  w'hole.  In  the  first  place,  the  never-ending  bitter  disputes 
among  the  nationalities  prevent  united  action  by  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  As  the  car  of  State  is  simultaneously  pulled  hither 
and  thither  by  a  number  of  horses  w’hich  constantly  bite  and  kick 
each  other,  it  makes  little  and  very  erratic  progress.  Therefore 
Austria-Hungary  is  one  of  the  poorest,  most  illiterate,  and  most 
backward  countries  in  Europe,  notwithstanding  her  magnificent 
human  and  material  resources.  In  the  second  place,  the  great 
differences  existing  between  the  Austro-Grermans  and  the  Magyars 
increase  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  Dual  Monarchy  from  the 
subject  nationalities  and  from  the  nations  without.  The 
25,000,000  Slavs  and  the  3,500,000  Roumanians  are  at  present 
held  in  check  by  10,051,000  Magyars  and  by  9,950,000  Austro- 
Germans,  who  quarrel  bitterly  and  continuously  among  them¬ 
selves.  Their  internecine  quarrels  weaken  Austria-Hungary  as 
much  as  the  quarrels  between  the  Old  and  Young  Turks,  and 
between  the  Turks  and  their  subject-nationalities,  weakened 
Turkey.  The  divisions  existing  in  the  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs 
naturally  encourage  the  subject-nations  to  make  an  attempt  at 
throwing  off  their  yoke,  and  they  encourage  undoubtedly  at  the 
same  time  its  neighbours  to  speculate  on  its  suicidal  divisions  and 
on  its  early  downfall. 

The  Slavonic  nations  of  Austria-Hungary  are  divided  by  the  fact 
that  they  speak  different  languages,  but  they  are  united  among 
themselves  and  with  their  brothers  in  Russia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Servia  by  the  bond  of  Panslavism.  Therefore  Panslavism  is  very 
dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  and  not  generally  known  that  Panslavism  has  grown  up  not 
on  Russian,  but  on  Austrian  soil,  which  has  proved  particularly 
favourable  to  its  rise  and  development.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Austria-Hungary,  not  Russia,  has  created  the  Panslavonic  move¬ 
ment.  That  movement  arose  not  in  Russia  through  the  lust  of 
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conquest.  It  was  born  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  was  originally 
a  movement  of  revolt  against  oppression.  Its  father  was  the 
Slovak  Johann  Kollar,  and  Bohemia  was  its  cradle.  It  was  a 
movement  to  unite  the  down-trodden  Czechs,  Croats,  and  Slovaks 
of  Austria-Hungary  under  the  banner  of  a  common  race.  Its 
object  was  to  wrest  greater  freedom  from  the  Austrians  by  com¬ 
bined  action.  The  first  Panslavonic  Congress  was  held  in  1848  in 
Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia.  Gradually  the  Panslavonic  idea 
spread  to  Eussia,  where  it  was  taken  up  by  Aksakov,  Katkov, 
and  others.  Panslavism  became  in  Eussia  what  it  had  been  in 
Austria,  an  anti- Austrian  movement.  It  was  greatly  strengthened 
when,  after  the  Ausgleich  of  1867,  which  gave  her  her  liberty, 
Hungary  began  to  oppress  and  ill-treat  her  Slavs.  A  still  stronger 
impetus  was  given  to  Panslavism  w'hen,  after  the  Eusso-Turkish 
War  of  1877,  Austria  prevented  Eussia  reaping  the  fruits  of  her 
victory,  and  forced  millions  of  Slavonic  Christians  to  remain 
under  the  Turkish  yoke.  Through  Austria’s  ill-considered  policy 
towards  her  own  Slavs  and  towards  the  Balkan  Slavs,  she  forced 
them  to  look  to  Eussia  for  deliverance  from  injustice  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  Austria-Hungary  herself  made  the  Czar  of  Eussia  “the 
Czar  of  all  the  Slavs,”  and  created  among  the  non-Eussian  Slavs 
of  Europe  the  hope  that  “all  the  Slavonic  rivers  would  some  day 
find  their  way  into  the  Eussian  ocean.” 

By  a  mistaken  policy  Austria-Hungary  has  created  the  Pan¬ 
slavonic  movement  which  threatens  her  existence,  but  she  can 
easily  lay  the  spectre  by  wise  and  timely  action.  Eeligion  is  a 
more  powerful  bond  of  union  than  race.  The  25,000,000  Slavs 
of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Slavs  of  Eussia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Servia  do  not  belong  to  the  same  Church.  While  the  Slavs  in 
Eussia,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  are  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
practically  all  the  Slavs  in  Austria-Hungary  are  Eoman  Catholics. 
Austria-Hungary  has  it  in  her  power  to  divide  the  Slavs  of 
Europe  into  an  Orthodox  and  a  Eoman  Catholic  branch,  and  to 
place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Slavs  as  the 
greatest  Eoman  Catholic  Slav  Power,  but  she  can  do  so  only  if 
she  treats  her  Slavs  justly  and  fairly,  so  that  they  see  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  not  their  taskmaster,  but  their  Fatherland. 

Justice  coupled  with  kindness  attracts  nations;  injustice  and 
oppression  repel  them.  The  Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary — the 
Poles  alone  excepted — would  like  to  be  absorbed  by  Eussia, 
because  they  are  badly  treated  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  believe 
that  they  will  fare  better  under  a  Eussian  Government.  The 
Balkan  Slavs  are  inclined  to  lean  rather  towards  Eussia  than 
towards  Austria-Hungary  because  the  latter,  animated  by  dis¬ 
trust  and  fear,  has  unceasingly  endeavoured  to  keep  them  in 
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Turkish  bondage,  while  Russia  has  striven  to  deliver  and  to  raise 
them. 

A  kind  and  a  humane  policy  is  often  the  wisest  policy.  Russia 
has  become  the  protector  of  the  smaller  Slav  nations,  not  because 
she  is  strong,  and  not  because  her  form  of  Government  and 
administration  is  admired  by  the  non-Russian  Slavs,  but  because 
the  non-Russian  Slavs  believe  that  under  a  Russian  Government 
they  will  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves,  or  at  least  to  belong  to 
themselves,  and  that  they  will  receive  some  kindness  and  justice 
from  their  rulers.  The  Balkan  Slavs  and  the  Slavs  of  Austria- 
Hungary  will  naturally  gravitate  towards  the  m.ore  tolerant  Slav 
Power.  There  is  a  natural  law  of  gravitation  in  the  political  as 
in  the  physical  world.  If  Austria-Hungary  should  abandon  her 
traditional  policy  and  become  tolerant,  just,  and  generous  towards 
the  Slavs,  she  will  at  the  same  time  kill  Panslavism  and  establish 
her  own  greatness,  peace,  and  security.  The  smaller  Slavonic 
nations  are  bound  to  gravitate  towards  a  just  and  liberal  Slavonic 
Great  Power.  They  are  bound  to  gravitate  either  towards  Russia 
or  towards  Austria-Hungary.  If  Austria-Hungary  should  become 
thoroughly  liberal,  she  may  not  only  become  a  united  country, 
but  her  influence  will  extend  over  the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Austria-Hungary  should  continue  oppress¬ 
ing  and  persecuting  the  Slavs,  and  if  Russia  should  become  more 
liberal,  Austria-Hungary  would  be  doomed. 

The  troubles  of  Austria-Hungary  spring,  not  from  the  fact  that 
many  different  nationalities  dwell  in  the  country,  but  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  dissatisfied,  and  her  subject  nationalities  are 
dissatisfied  because  they  are  not  justly  and  equitably  treated. 
History,  tradition,  and  ancient  rights  and  privileges  have  made 
Austria-Hungary  a  State  which  is  divided  against  itself,  and  the 
fissures  run  not  only  in  one,  but  in  several  directions.  Austria 
is  divided  against  Hungary,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  Austria  and 
Hungary  are  divided  against  themselves. 

To  the  average  Austrian  and  to  the  average  Hungarian  the 
problem  of  the  nationalities  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  appears 
insoluble.  That  problem  is,  indeed,  insoluble  as  long  as  Austria- 
Hungary  tries  to  solve  it  in  the  traditional  way.  Austria  has 
tried  hitherto  to  solve  the  problem  by  giving  some  self-govern¬ 
ment  to  the  different  nationalities,  and  by  neutralising  their  power 
by  setting  them  against  each  other  and  encouraging  them  to 
oppress  each  other.  That  was  the  policy  which  Abdul  Hamid 
followed  in  Macedonia.  It  brought  about  the  intervention  of  the 
Powers  and  eventually  the  Balkan  War.  That  way  lies  chaos. 
Hungary  has  tried  a  different  way.  She  has  tried  to  unify  her 
nationalities  by  denationalising  them,  and  by  Magyarising  them 
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by  force.  That  is  the  policy  which  was  tried  by  the  Young  Turks. 
That  way  lies  revolution.  The  Hungarians  will  probably  find 
that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  keep  disfranchised  the  larger  half 
of  the  population  and  to  denationalise  it.  That  was  perhaps 
possible  before  the  existence  of  the  Press,  the  post  and  the  tele¬ 
graph.  The  successes  of  the  Balkan  Allies  have  awakened  the 
spirit  of  the  subject  nations  in  Hungary.  The  attempt  of  the 
Magyars  to  Magyarise  by  force  their  Slavonic  and  Roumanian 
subjects  may  fail  as  ignominiously  as  did  the  belated  attempt  of 
the  Young  Turks  to  denationalise  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and 
Greeks  dwelling  in  Turkey  and  to  convert  them  into  patriotic 
Osmanlis. 

As  Austria-Hungary  has  not  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem 
of  peacefully  governing  and  firmly  uniting  men  of  different 
nationalities  and  of  different  faith,  and  moulding  them  into  one 
nation,  she  should  endeavour  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
those  nations  which  have  succeeded  in  this  task.  In  Canada 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen ;  in  South  Africa,  Dutchmen  and 
Englishmen  ;  in  Switzerland,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Italians; 
and  in  the  United  States  men  of  all  nationalities  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony,  and  they  have  forgotten  their  former  differ¬ 
ences  and  their  wars.  They  are  happy,  contented,  prosperous, 
and  progressive  because  they  enjoy  the  blessings  of  self-govern¬ 
ment. 

Vienna  lives  on  its  ancient  glory.  Buda-Pest  dreams  dreams  of 
a  future  in  which  a  Magyarised  and  homogeneous  Hungary  will 
be  paramount  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  in  which  Buda-Pest  will 
be  the  capital.  It  dreams  of  a  Greater  Hungary  which  will  extend 
as  far  as  the  Alps.  The  feudal  age  is  past.  The  age  of  democracy 
has  arrived.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  rule  by  misrule  with 
impunity,  and  to  nationalise  and  to  denationalise  vigorous  nations 
at  will.  Vienna  can  no  longer  rule  Buda-Pest,  but  still  less  can 
Buda-Pest  rule  Vienna.  The  position  of  Austria-Hungary  is  a 
dangerous  one.  The  only  way  to  strengthen  the  Dual  Monarchy 
and  to  ensure  its  permanence  lies  in  the  introduction  of  self- 
government  among  the  nationalities  and  in  the  federation  of  a 
number  of  self-governing  States  formed ,  not  on  the  basis  of  racial 
oppression,  but  of  racial  equality.  Will  the  rulers  of  Austria- 
Hungary  be  far-sighted  enough  to  initiate  in  time  a  bold,  modern 
and  democratic  policy  of  reconstruction  which  will  satisfy  all 
nationalities?  It  must  be  doubted.  Many  leading  Austrians  and 
Hungarians  live  in  the  past.  They  have  seen  the  States  of 
Germany  welded  together  by  Bismarck  by  blood  and  iron,  by  the 
war  w'ith  France,  and  they  believe  that  a  great  and  successful 
foreign  war  may  have  an  equally  beneficial  result  upon  Austria- 
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Hungary.  Therefore  they  clamour  unceasingly  for  a  bold  policy 
of  action,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  enormous 
increase  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy  for  the  furtherance  of  an 
Imperial  policy.  Those  who  hope  to  unite  and  to  consolidate 
Austria-Hungary  by  a  policy  of  blood  and  iron  argue  upon  a  false 
analogy.  The  Grerman  States,  though  divided  among  themselves, 
were  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same  race,  speaking  the  same 
language,  enjoying  the  same  rights  and  treasuring  the  same 
ideals.  They  were  naturally  drawn  towards  each  other.  The 
longing  for  national  unity  had  pervaded  all  Germany  long  before 
Bismarck  began  to  direct  Prussia’s  policy.  It  was  all  powerful  in 
all  circles  of  German  society  when  Bismarck  was  a  boy.  No 
similar  popular  movement  towards  unity  exists  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  it  can  scarcely  artificially  be  created.  The  glory 
of  a  successful  war  would  no  doubt  elate  the  ruling  classes  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  but  it  would  scarcely  satisfy  the  ruled  ones. 
They  want  liberty  and  fair  treatment. 

Lately  a  strong  expansionist  tendency  has  appeared  in  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  Apparently  many  leading  Austrians  and  Hungarians 
would  like  to  conquer  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  extend 
the  frontiers  of  their  country  as  far  as  Salonika.  Apparently 
they  would  with  a  light  heart  increase  the  number  of  dissatisfied 
Slavs  dwelling  in  Austria-Hungary  by  another  5,000,000  or 
6,000,000. 

During  the  Balkan  War  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  to  weaken  the  Balkan  States  by  hampering  their  expan¬ 
sion  and  by  sowing  discord  among  them.  With  this  object  in 
view  she  opposed  Servia’s  ardent  desire  to  acquire  an  outlet  on 
the  Adriatic  which  lies  quite  close  to  that  country,  but  recom¬ 
mended  her  unceasingly  to  acquire  a  port  on  the  far-off  i^^gean, 
to  the  shores  of  which  Bulgaria  laid  claim.  Had  Servia  followed 
Austria’s  advice,  she  would,  of  course,  have  come  into  collision 
with  Bulgaria.  Sheltering  herself  behind  the  Concert  of  Powers, 
Austria-Hungary  demanded  later  on  in  the  name  of  Europe  that 
the  principle  of  nationalities,  which  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  con¬ 
stantly  trampled  under  foot,  entitled  Albania  to  freedom  and 
independence.  Nominally,  for  the  sake  of  an  independent 
Albania,  Servia  was  despoiled  by  Austria-Hungary  of  Alessio, 
Durazzo,  and  Giovanni  Di  Medua,  and  Montenegro  of  Scutari. 
Por  the  sake  of  a  free  and  independent  Albania  the  Balkan  States 
were  deprived  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  their  victories. 
An  independent  Albania  was  created  with  the  object  of  dividing 
the  Balkan  States  against  each  other,  and  it  w'as  to  become  a 
thorn  in  their  sides. 

Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  War,  Austria-Hungary 
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has  pursued  with  redoubled  energy  her  traditional  policy  of  setting 
State  against  State,  nation  against  nation,  and  race  against  race, 
on  the  principle  Divide  et  Impera.  Austria’s  real  policy  in  the 
Balkans  was  stated  with  engaging  candour  and  clearness  by  her 
most  prominent  publicist,  Freiherr  Leopold  von  Chlumecky,  in 
the  Oesterreichische  Rundschau,  the  leading  Austrian  periodical. 
As  that  important  publication  is  practically  unknown  in  this 
country,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is  written  and  inspired  by 
some  of  the  most  prominent  active  and  retired  statesmen  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  and  that  its  political  editor,  Freiherr  von 
Chlumecky,  is  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Therefore  the  views  of  the 
Oesterreichische  Rundschau  and  those  of  its  editor  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Writing  in  the  Oesterreichische  Rundschau 
on  February  15th,  1913,  Freiherr  von  Chlumecky  stated  in  an 
article  entitled  “  The  Interest  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of  Germany 
in  a  strong  Albania  ”  : — 

“  Austria-Hungary,  which,  during  thirty  years,  had  the  privilege  of 
constructing  roads  and  railways  in  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar,  has  left  them 
unbuilt,  and  has  disdained  to  subject  that  not  unfruitful  district  to  its  political 
and  economic  influence.  We  were  satisfied  to  rely  upon  the  power  of 
our  bayonets,  and  disdained  the  power  of  the  locomotive.  We  made  use 
only  of  our  right  to  keep  garrisons  in  the  Sanjak,  and  discovered  thirty 
years  later  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  roads  and  railways,  our  military 
position  there  had  become  compromised.  .  .  .  The  Sanjak  might  have  acted 
as  a  wall  separating  Servia  from  Montenegro.  An  increase  of  its  garrisons 
might  possibly  have  prevented  war  with  Turkey  on  the  part  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro.  It  would  certainly  have  prevented  the  occupation  of  the  Sanjak 
and  of  Northern  Albania  by  Montenegrin  and  Servian  troops. 

“  We  have  frequently  pointed  out  in  these  pages  that  the  important  increase 
of  territory  which  Servia  will  experience  threatens  the  south-western  parts 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  seriousness  of  the  danger  should  not  bo  under¬ 
estimated.  The  increase  of  the  Servian  army  to  a  round  half  million  men 
means  an  alteration  of  the  military  equilibrium  disadvantageous  to  Austria, 
an  alteration  which  will  become  particularly  hurtful  unless  we  succeed  in 
separating  permanently  Servia  from  Bulgaria,  and  in  creating  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  an  efiicient  counterpoise  against  Greater  Servia.  In  this  the 
interests  of  Germany  and  of  Austria-Hungary  are  identical.  If  the  Monarchy 
is  compelled,  whenever  a  crisis  arises,  to  place  500,000  men  in  the 
secondary  theatre  of  war  facing  Servia,  if  very  important  military  forces  have 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  principal  theatre  of  war  for  this  purpose,  and  have 
to  be  tied  up  elsewhere,  then  the  military  value  of  the  Austro-German 
Alliance  is  diminished,  and  the  balance  between  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
Triple  Entente  is  disturbed. 

“The  rights  of  Albania  and  of  the  Albanians,  their  rights  to  union  and 
independence,  are  founded  not  upon  a  sentimental  conception  of  abstract 
national  and  racial  justice.  These  rights  exist  certainly,  and  the  Albanians 
have  acquired  them  by  their  brave  resistance  to  the  Turks  and  to  the 
Servians.  But  if  we  wish  to  be  candid  we  must  confess  that  in  this  age 
of  practical  politics  the  national  claims  of  the  Albanians  alone  will  not 
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form  a  sufficient  inducement  for  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  to  insist 
on  the  formation  of  an  independent  Albania  of  the  greatest  possible  terri¬ 
torial  extent.  We  demand  a  strong  Albania,  not  for  the  Albanians,  but  for 
ourselves,  for  the  function  of  that  State  is  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  advance  of  Slavism  to  the  Adriatic.  A  great  Albania  must  be  the 
counterpoise  to  a  Great  Servia.  It  must  be  the  bridge  across  which  Central 
Europe  can  carry  its  influence  over  the  Western  Balkans,  free  from  Slavonic 
interference.  But  these  functions  can  only  be  undertaken  by  an  Albania 
of  great  strength  and  vigour  which  promises  to  live." 

The  italics  are  in  the  original. 

With  perfect  frankness  the  distinguished  writer  informs  us  that 
it  has  been  Austria’s  policy  to  keep  the  Balkan  States  under  the 
Turkish  yoke  and  divided  against  each  other,  and  that  she  has 
become  the  champion  of  a  free  and  independent  Albania  not  for 
altruistic  reasons,  but  for  the  purpose  of  creating  strife  among  the 
Balkan  States  with  a  view  to  weakening  them,  and  especially 
Servia.  Similar  views  may  be  found  in  other  issues  of  the 
Oesterreichische  Rundschau. 

By  her  Balkan  policy  Austria  has  sown  the  seed  of  bitterness 
and  hatred  throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  among  her  own 
dissatisfied  Slavs.  She  may  some  day  reap  a  bitter  harvest,  and 
may  have  to  pay  very  dearly  for  her  cheap  diplomatic  successes. 
The  unwisdom  of  her  policy  must  be  clear  to  all  but  those  who 
will  not  see.  Austria-Hungary  has  only  one  dangerous  neighbour, 
Russia.  A  war  between  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  Kussia  is  very 
possible.  Therefore  Austria’s  military  preparations  and  her  entire 
defensive  system  are  planned  with  a  view  to  an  Austro-Eussian 
war.  Such  a  war  will  be  fought  either  on  Austrian  or  Eussian 
soil,  and,  quite  conceivably,  it  may  be  fought  on  Austrian  terri¬ 
tory.  By  her  recent  action  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  Austria- 
Hungary  has  made  the  defence  of  her  territories  in  case  of  a 
Russian  invasion  extremely  difficult.  In  the  first  place,  the  Dual 
Monarchy  has  gratuitously  aroused  the  passionate  hatred  of  the 
Balkan  States,  and  especially  of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  her 
immediate  neighbours,  which,  as  Freiherr  von  Chlumecky  has 
correctly  told  us,  can  create  a  dangerous  diversion  with  500,000 
soldiers  in  case  of  an  Austro-Eussian  war.  In  the  second  place, 
the  Slavonic  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  might  be  made  to  see 
in  an  invading  army  not  an  enemy,  but  a  friend  and  a  deliverer. 
When  in  1866  the  Prussian  armies  invaded  Bohemia  they 
addressed  the  following  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  : — 

“Inhabitants  of  the  Glorious  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  1 

“In  consequence  of  the  war,  which  has  been  caused  against  our  wishes 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  we  enter  your  country  not  as  enemies  and 
conquerors,  but  full  of  respect  for  your  historic  and  national  rights.  To 
the  inhabitants,  without  regard  of  their  calling,  religion,  and  nationality, 
we  bring  not  war  and  destruction,  but  consideration  and  friendship.  Do 
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not  believe,  as  your  enemies  will  tell  you,  that  we  have  brought  about 
this  war  through  lust  of  conquest.  Austria  has  forced  us  to  fight  by 
threatening  to  attack  us.  But  believe  us  that  we  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  to  oppose  your  just  desire  for  independence  and  for  unrestrained 
national  development. 

“  Remembering  the  heavy  and  almost  unbearable  burdens  which  the 
Government  has  placed  upon  you  in  preparing  for  this  war,  we  shall  not 
impose  additional  taxes,  nor  shall  we  ask  you  to  act  against  your  con¬ 
victions.  We  shall  respect  and  honour  particularly  your  holy  religion. 

At  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  tolerate  open  resistance,  and  must  punisli 
severely  all  treasonable  acts.  We  leave  the  issue  of  the  war  confidently 
to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  If  our  just  cause  should  prove  victorious,  the  moment 
may  perhaps  arrive  tvhcn  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Bohemians  and 
Moravians  may  be  fulfilled  in  the  same  way  in  which  those  of  the  Hungarians 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  may  then  Providence  establish  their  happiness  for 
all  time.” 

If  the  Kussians  should  invade  the  Slavonic  parts  of  Austria- 
Hungary  which  border  on  Kussia,  they  will  undoubtedly  act  upon 
Bismarck’s  precedent  and  address  similar  proclamations  to  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  these  will  receive  them  with  open  arms  as  friends, 
as  men  of  the  same  blood,  as  deliverers  from  Austrian  abso¬ 
lutism.  The  Slavonic  regiments  of  Austria-Hungary,  which  might 
possibly  prove  reliable  in  fighting  on  Russian  soil,  would  probably 
refuse  to  fight  an  invading  Russian  army,  and  would  very  likely 
shoot  their  German  and  Magyar  officers.  In  their  own  country 
the  Austrian  armies  would  be  in  an  enemy’s  land.  Resistance 
would  be  useless.  The  monarchy  would  fall  to  pieces. 

The  problem  of  Austria-Hungary  may  soon  come  up  for  solu¬ 
tion.  The  Dual  Monarchy  also  may  be  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace 
of  war.  By  her  recent  Balkan  policy  Austria-Hungary  has 
strenuously  worked  for  the  advantage  of  Russia  and  for  her  own 
undoing.  She  has  strengthened  Pan-Slavism  very  greatly,  she 
has  disastrously  weakened  the  cohesion  of  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
and  she  has  crippled  her  diplomacy  and  her  army.  A  successful 
invasion  of  the  country  would  lead  not  only  to  Austria’s  defeat, 
but  to  the  downfall  and  to  the  dissolution  of  that  artificial  political 
creation.  Austria-Hungary  can  obviously  hope  to  hold  her  own 
against  Russia  only  if  her  own  Slavs  and  the  Slavs  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  see  in  Austria-Hungary  not  a  stealthy  enemy  and  an 
oppressor,  but  a  friend,  a  benefactor,  and  a  protector.  There¬ 
fore  she  should  abandon  her  policy  of  ill-treating  her  Slavonic 
citizens.  She  should  endeavour  to  attach  them  to  the  State  by 
giving  them  freedom  and  self-government.  She  should  abandon 
her  callous  policy  of  creating  strife  among  the  Balkan  nations, 
and  should  endeavour  to  attach  to  herself  the  Roman  Catholic 
Slavs  wdthin  and  without  her  borders  by  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
affection.  Only  that  way  lies  salvation.  Politicus. 


THE  DISSENSIONS  AMONG  THE  BALKAN  ALLIES. 


The  failure  of  the  London  Conference  and  the  decision  of  the 
Young  Turks  after  their  coup  d'etat  to  resume  hostilities  was 
regarded  generally  in  Europe  as  a  fatal  error  of  judgment,  and 
at  first  sight  there  seems  ample  justitication  for  this  criticism. 
Adrianople,  Scutari  and  Janina  have  fallen;  the  Gallipoli  expedi¬ 
tion  carried  out  auspice  Enver  met  with  a  crushing  defeat,  while 
the  political  divisions  between  the  troops  for  one  brief  period  at 
the  end  of  March  endangered  the  security  of  the  Tchataldja 
lines  and  consequently  of  Constantinople  itself.  Capitulation  in 
January,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  have  allowed  the  garrisons  of 
the  three  beleaguered  fortresses  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of 
war,  so  that  the  military  prowess  of  the  fanatics  has  benefited 
Turkey  in  no  way.  Nazim’s  death  has  been  amply  avenged. 

All  this  is  perfectly  true.  War,  however,  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  military  triumphs  of  the  moment  :  time  and  time  only  can  cast 
up  the^  full  balance  sheet  with  the  complete  tale  of  the  profit  and 
loss  which  a  campaign  has  entailed,  and  it  is  possible  that,  when 
the  Balkan  war  can  be  judged  by  the  impartial  verdict  of  posterity, 
its  continuation  may  have  proved  a  wiser  step  than  the  reasoned 
submission  which  would  have  earned  the  approval  of  the  Powers. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Young  Turks  possessed 
sufficient  sagacity  to  foresee  the  strange  complications  which  were 
destined  to  follow  the  collapse  of  Kiamil  and  the  peace  party. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  little  doubt  that  Enver  and  Fethi  hoped 
to  repeat  the  success  which  they  had  won  in  the  Tripolitaine, 
especially  since  they  had  overrated  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
bloody  repulse  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the  Tchataldja  lines  on 
November  23rd.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  success  had  inspired 
the  troops  with  fresh  spirit.  The  War  Minister  had  also  been 
able  to  bring  up  the  best  and  most  seasoned  regiments  from 
Anatolia  and  Syria,  w'hile  the  weaklings  who  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  dehdcle  at  Lule  Burgas  had  exchanged  the  rifle 
for  the  spade — a  w’eapon  better  suited  to  their  tastes  and  capa¬ 
bilities.  The  nature  of  the  ground  of  Tchataldja,  however,  with 
its  rolling  downs  is  admirably  adapted  for  defence,  but  from  an 
offensive  point  of  view  is  decidedly  tricky  and  treacherous, 
unless  the  commander  is  a  man  of  the  highest  ability.  The 
Bulgarians  had  learnt  to  their  cost  the  strength  of  the  Turkish 
trenches  and  earth w’orks,  but  they  had  not  been  idle  during  the 
armistice  and  had  fortified  their  own  position  facing  the  lines 
VOL.  XCIII.  N.s.  4  c 
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proper  until  they  were  little  inferior  in  strength,  while  the  men 
themselves  were  far  superior  in  morale.  To  continue  fighting 
with  the  hope  of  redeeming  Turkish  military  prestige  was  a  grave 
blunder.  Accident,  however,  willed  that  the  blunder  should  prove 
as  disastrous,  if  not  more  so,  to  the  allied  armies. 

The  birth  of  the  alliance  and  the  course  of  the  campaign  form 
a  page  well-nigh  unique  in  history.  The  confederates,  whose 
union  was  cemented  by  nothing  inore  solid  or  durable  than  hatred 
of  a  common  enemy,  had  at  least  equipped  themselves  with  a 
definite  plan  and  had  mapped  out  a  definite  partition  of  the  spoils. 
The  chaos  and  muddle  which  reigned  in  the  Turkish  army  allowed 
tw'o  members  of  the  coalition  to  accomplish  their  allotted  tasks 
within  six  weeks.  With  almost  cynical  promptitude,  Europe 
agreed  to  overlook  the  modest  announcement  of  the  allies,  discount¬ 
ing  any  idea  of  territorial  expansion  as  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
The  result,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the  complete  rout  of  the 
Turkish  forces,  and  a  wave  of  chauvinism  throughout  the  penin¬ 
sula.  In  the  true  style  of  Greek  tragedy,  a  superfluity  of  good 
fortune  brought  its  own  punishment.  That  allies  should  fall  out 
when  the  bond  of  a  joint  cause  has  ceased  to  exist  is  too  frequent 
an  occurrence  to  excite  comment ;  that  these  particular  associates 
should  quarrel  was  practically  inevitable.  Centuries  of  bad  blood, 
jarring  interests,  internecine  struggles  and  racial  and  religious 
differences  lay  behind  them.  If  the  French  and  English  armies 
before  Sevastopol  could  not  avoid  dissensions,  although  they  were 
pursuing  the  same  goal  and  had  the  same  advantage  in  victory, 
it  is  scarcely  surprising  that,  as  the  siege  of  Adrianople  dragged 
along  its  weary  course,  the  Servians  who  were  to  receive  no 
tangible  reward  for  their  labours  should  launch  out  into  recrimina¬ 
tions  of  their  associates. 

The  trouble  started  in  various  paltry  ways,  and  only  assumed 
its  present  grave  proportions  after  the  armistice.  Had  peace 
been  signed  in  January,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  negotiations 
between  the  allies  would  have  been  conducted  in  a  far  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit.  The  relations,  however,  became  more  and  more 
strained  until  the  expulsion  by  the  Servian  authorities  at  Monastir 
of  the  manager  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Bulgarian  National 
Bank  roused  the  greatest  excitement  in  Sofia.  The  Serbs  were 
accused  of  prosecuting  a  campaign  of  forcible  proselytism  in 
Macedonia,  so  as  to  strengthen  their  claim  on  the  basis  of  nation¬ 
alities  to  places  which  should  by  right  fall  within  the  Bulgarian 
sphere.  About  the  same  time  the  rift  in  the  alliance  widened 
in  a  new  direction,  as  there  was  heavy  fighting  between  Greek 
and  Bulgarian  regular  troops  at  Nigrita.  It  is  true  that  a  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  draw  up 
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an  elaborate  code  oi  regulations  lor  use  in  towns  occupied  b^ 
joint  armies,  but  the  battle  at  Port  Elei'theri  proves  that  any 
recognition  ol  the  code  is  purely  conlined  to  official  statements. 

The  fall  of  Adrianople  brought  the  dissensions  between  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  to  a  head.  A  most  childish  dispute  was  waged  con¬ 
cerning  the  relative  value  of  the  work  of  the  two  forces  at  the 
assault,  but  the  climax  of  folly  was  reached  in  a  controversy, 
which,  so  far  from  being  conlined  to  the  cafes  and  the  Press, 
was  actually  aired  in  the  Sobranye  and  Skuptshina,  as  to  which 
side  could  lay  claim  to  the  distinction  of  having  taken  Shukri 
Pasha  prisoner.  A  most  artistic  and  detailed  account  giving  the 
credit  to  a  Serb  cavalry  officer  was  read  to  the  deputies  by  the 
Servian  Minister  of  War.  This  was  countered  from  Sofia  by 
one  yet  more  elaborate.  Finally,  Shukri  himself,  thus  combining 
the  role  of  Paris  with  that  of  the  apple  of  discord  itself,  gave  the 
award  to  the  Bulgarians,  but  whether  he  was  actuated  by  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  gratitude  for  their  hospitality  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  All  that  was  definitely  known  by  those  present  at  the 
fall  of  the  city  was  that  the  allied  squadrons  entered  the  town 
together  at  9.35  a.m.  The  dispute  itself  is  of  little  importance 
save  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  tendencies,  and  soon  gave 
way  to  the  revival  of  the  real  burning  question,  the  partition  of 
the  conquered  territory. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  anticipatory  division.  Unlike 

“The  man,  that  once  did  sell  the  lion’s  skin 
While  the  beast  liv’d,  was  kill’d  with  hunting  him.’’ 

of  whom  Harry  reminded  Montjoy,  the  French  herald,  before 
Agincourt,  the  anticipations  of  the  allies  were  realised,  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  majority  of  the  parties  concerned 
wished  to  set  aside  the  agreement.  No  human  document  can 
be  expected  to  foresee  and  provide  against  every  contingency, 
and  the  Dreihund  failed  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  taken  into 
account  outside  interference  and  the  possibility  of  even  ampler 
gains.  Roughly  speaking,  the  course  of  the  Maritsa  had  been 
taken  as  the  future  western  frontier  of  a  curtailed  Turkey,  and 
all  the  land  to  the  south  and  west  had  been  split  up  on  a  scale 
proportionate  to  the  work  of  each  member  of  the  confederacy,  the 
portion  allotted  to  each  embracing  as  far  as  w^as  possible  the 
districts  where  the  nationality  of  that  member  predominated. 
Certain  places  were  left  for  subsequent  decision,  the  Tsar  being 
appointed  arbiter. 

This  arrangement  seemed  excellent  on  paper,  and  if  the  four 
Governments  were  able  to  work  harmoniously  might  still  stand. 
Unfortunately,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  second  period  of  the 
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campaign  has  put  a  dilierent  complexion  on  affairs.  Greece  and 
Servia  argue  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  fight  for  another 
two  or  three  months,  merely  to  assist  Bulgaria  to  obtain  a  large 
slice  of  land  which  was  not  mentioned  in  the  agreement,  that 
the  old  equitable  partition  is  thereby  upset,  and  that  Bulgaria 
is  exceeding  her  rights  and  invoking  a  worthless  document  in 
insisting  on  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  reply  of  Bulgaria  is  that 
she  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  that  unless  she  had  kept 
the  main  Turkish  forces  occupied,  Servia  and  Greece  would  have 
been  crushed,  that  a  contract  is  a  contract,  and  that  the  additional 
gain  of  Eastern  Thrace  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  agreement. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  both  sides. 

Such  is  the  dispute  in  general  terms ;  when  we  come  to  the 
particular  it  will  be  found  that  the  fight  centres  round  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  three  towns,  Monastir  and  Prilep,  which  are  claimed  by 
Servia,  and  Salonika,  by  Greece.  How  the  Servians  can  have 
signed  away  Prilep,  the  birthplace  of  Marko  Kralievitch,  the 
great  national  hero,  is  a  mystery,  but  since  they  have  done  so, 
it  is  necessary  to  study  more  closely  the  arguments  on  which  they 
base  their  right  of  holding  what  they  now  occupy.  The  new 
Serbo-Bulgarian  frontier  will  run  from  a  point  a  little  to  the  north- 
west  of  the  Deve  Bair  pass,  and  after  curving  slightly  eastwards 
by  Kumanovo,  will  end  at  Lake  Ochrida,  though  whether  in¬ 
cluding  Struga  or  not  is  not  exactly  known.  Very  probably 
strategical  considerations  will  determine  the  point.  One  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  the  Servian  case  is  the  creation  of  the 
autonomous  Albanian  state,  which  deprives  her  of  a  great  piece 
of  the  territory  destined  as  her  share.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that 
in  proceeding  to  Monastir  (which  they  were  compelled  to  do 
owing  to  a  serious  Greek  reverse  ^  there)  they  were  performing 
a  task  outside  their  own  share,  and  that  some  extra  rew’ard  is 
only  fair.  They  do  not  fail  to  remind  the  Bulgarians  of  the 
immense  value  of  their  big  siege  guns  which  were  lent  for  use 
against  Adrianople  some  time  in  February,  and,  as  is  only  too 
common  in  the  Balkans,  they  adduce  a  long  series  of  ethnical 
and  historical  proofs.  These  latter  need  not  be  taken  seriously, 
since  the  Balkan  races  have  a  marked  leaning  for  mediaeval  and 
other  primaeval  claims,  as  if  a  thousand  years  were  but  as  yester¬ 
day.  Moreover,  so  complicated  and  sudden  w^ere  the  territorial 
changes  in  the  past  that  a  settlement  on  these  grounds  would 
be  impossible.  Even  without  this,  however,  the  Serb  conten¬ 
tions  form  a  by  no  means  weak  case,  for  though  by  common  law 

(1)  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  this  reverse  until  the  Servians  entered  Monastir 
after  the  battle,  when  they  discovered  12  captured  Greek  guns.  The  Greek 
colony  were  also  highly  alarmed. 
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a  contract  remains  a  contract  and  can  be  enforced,  provided 
that  there  is  adequate  consideration  and  provided  that  neither 
undue  influence,  fraud  nor  coercion  were  employed,  in  equity 
a  number  of  new  factors  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  alter 
substantially  the  basis  on  which  the  contract  was  founded,  must 
tend  to  invalidate  the  old  agreement. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  therefore,  whether  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  can  be  effected,  and  if  the  two  cabinets 
are  not  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  military,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  question  could  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  nationalities. 
This  consideration  would  give  Monastir  to  Bulgaria  and  Prilep 
to  Servia.  The  possession  of  the  latter  would  satisfy  those  who 
are  influenced  by  sentimental  associations,  while  in  withdrawing 
from  Monastir,  Servia  would  be  rid  of  a  permanent  source  of 
trouble,  for  the  Bulgarians  have  always  proved  themselves  most 
stubborn  enemies  of  any  attempt  at  “isation.”  Fortunately,  in 
M.  Gueschoff  the  latter  country  possesses  a  statesman  who  is 
honestly  desirous  of  peace,  and  though  M.  Paschitch  certainly 
cannot  be  said  to  be  so  strenuous  a  pacificist,  he  is  far  too  intelli¬ 
gent  a  politician  to  believe  that  another  war  will  benefit  Servia 
at  this  moment.  The  danger,  of  course,  lies  with  the  military 
party  in  each  country.  The  tete  exaltee  is  much  in  evidence  just 
now ;  it  would  be  indeed  strange  were  it  not  so.  The  Servian 
officers  have  just  emerged  from  a  conflict  with  great  credit — a 
conflict  of  no  mean  order — easy  though  it  may  be  for  the  detractors 
to  say  that  the  opposition  was  ridiculously  poor.  Fortune  has 
been  chary  of  her  favours  to  Servian  arms  for  some  years. 
Slivnitsa  still  rankles,  and  the  men  think  there  could  not  be 
a  better  moment  for  wiping  off  that  score,  when  they  themselves 
are  flushed  with  victory  and  their  adversaries  are  almost  ex¬ 
hausted.  Hence  they  are  acting  on  the  principle  of  heati  possi- 
dentes  and  state  that  nothing  will  induce  them  to  retire  from 
any  town  they  have  occupied.  If  they  stood  firm  and  had  a 
reputation  for  obstinacy  the  position  would  be  extremely  grave, 
but  happily  the  Servians  have  in  the  past  known  when  to  give 
way.  They  bluffed  to  the  last  possible  second  during  the  Bosnian 
crisis.  They  would  die  rather  than  retire  from  the  Adriatic, 
and  M.  Pashitch  declared  himself  that  if  he  recalled  the  Servian 
troops  from  Scutari,  his  position  would  not  be  worth  a  moment’s 
purchase.  Yet  the  withdrawal  took  place.  The  incident  was 
barely  noticed  in  the  Belgrade  Press  and  M.  Pashitch  is  still 
Premier.  Similarly  in  each  of  the  instances  mentioned  above, 
Servia  climbed  down.  At  the  present  juncture  she  has  every 
reason  to  court  the  smiles  of  the  Powers,  since  it  is  only  by  good 
behaviour  that  she  will  obtain  the  loan  without  which  the  much- 
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needed  development  of  her  resources  will  be  once  again  postponed, 
for  no  financier  will  invest  his  capital  while  there  is  the  remotest 
chance  of  an  imminent  struggle. 

The  Bulgarian  military  party  is  even  more  powerful,  and  it 
is  not  encouraging  to  recollect  that  M.  Todoroff,  the  Finance 
Minister,  when  tackled  by  a  foreign  diplomat  in  Sofia  on  the 
question  of  some  very  high-handed  proceeding  in  connection  with 
the  French  and  Austrian  post  offices  at  Dedeagatch  and  with  the 
Ottoman  Public  Debt  at  Kavalla,  for  which  the  military  leaders 
were  responsible,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Cabinet  was 
temporarily  powerless  and  could  not  force  an  apology  from  the 
offenders.  If  Savoff  and  Radzo  Petroff  repeat  these  methods  with 
Servia,  compromise  is  little  but  a  Utopian  dream,  for  it  will 
only  be  by  an  honest  give  and  take  policy  that  the  statesmen 
can  find  a  modus  operandi.  Fortunately,  the  money  argument 
applies  equally  to  Bulgaria,  while  the  fact  that  she  is  also  seriously 
involved  with  Greece,  and  that  Roumania,  despite  her  victory 
over  Silistria,  is  none  too  friendly,  must  give  even  the  most 
unregenerate  pause. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Salonika  question ,  there  is  one  aspect 
of  Servia’s  international  relations  which  generally  escapes  notice. 
The  Kingdom  of  Servia  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  negligible 
quantity  compared  with  Bulgaria.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  championship 
of  the  latter  state,  her  material  prosperity,  the  public  ignorance 
of  the  diabolical  methods  of  the  comitadji  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  sinister  tragedies  which  stained  the  feud  between  Obrenovitch 
and  Karageorgevitch  on  the  other  have  all  combined  to  raake 
a  very  one-sided  picture  of  the  two  countries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  the  next  decade  Servia  will  have  more  direct  influence 
on  European  politics  than  any  Balkan  country  except  Roumania. 
She  is  a  purely  Slav  state  in  the  first  place,  and  should  Russia 
have  one  day  to  choose  between  Servia  or  Bulgaria  in  a  second 
internecine  struggle,  she  would  infallibly  throw  in  her  weight 
with  Servia.  Bulgaria’s  frontier  will  not  march  wdth  those  of 
any  great  Power,  now  that  Turkey  is  in  decline,  whereas  Servia 
is  not  only  conterminous  with  Austria-Hungary,  but  in  the  Dual 
Monarchy  there  are  more  Serbs  than  in  the  Kingdom ;  indeed, 
the  destinies  of  the  Serbo-Croats  are  one  of  the  great  problems^ 
of  the  immediate  future.  Therefore,  should  the  tw'o  disputants  be 
obliged  to  call  in  external  advice  for  the  settlement  of  their  claims, 
Austria  will  be  in  a  serious  dilemma.  She  has  worked  up  excellent 

(1)  Count  Aehrenthal  was  so  impressed  with  the  Serbo-Croat  “danger’ 
that  he  was  tempted  to  countenance  the  Vasitch  forgeries,  with  the  hope  of  so 
persuading  the  aged  Emperor  to  order  war  with  Servia.  The  whole  plot  was 
unmasked  at  the  notorious  Fried jary  trial. 
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relations  with  Bulgaria,  but  if  she  thwarts  Servia  once  again, 
especially  an  enlarged  or  victorious  Servia,  she  will  be  laying  up 
the  seeds  of  grave  trouble  in  her  own  body. 

The  Salonika  dispute,  though  it  does  not  open  out  such  varied 
issues,  is  probably  a  graver  menace,  partly  owing  to  the  immense 
value  of  the  port,  partly  because  the  quarrel  has  already  caused 
serious  fighting. 

The  Greeks  have  the  advantage  of  those  “nine  points  of  the 
law,”  possession,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  large  colony  of  Spanish  Jews,  they  practically  monopolise 
the  Salonika  trade.  Moreover,  the  assassination  of  their  king  has 
given  them  a  sentimental  reason  for  its  retention.  The  Bulgarian 
case,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  extremely  strong  one.  The  place 
falls  to  them  by  the  terms  of  the  compact.  They  argue  that 
Greece  already  possesses  one  first-rate  port  for  her  Mediterranean 
trade,  whereas  Bulgaria,  if  left  with  merely  Kavalla  and  Dede- 
agatch,  will  have  to  spend  enormous  sums  on  harbour  works  before 
either  port  will  be  of  any  value,  and  even  then  their  utility  will 
be  strangled  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Salonika.  Ownership  of 
the  Macedonian  hinterland  accordingly  will  be  a  doubtful  advan¬ 
tage,  since  the  major  portion  of  the  trade  will  benefit  aliens. 
Besides,  from  an  administrative  point  of  view  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Salonika  will  be  far  more  prosperous  in  Bulgarian  hands  than 
in  Greek.  Their  other  argument  is  flimsy  and  specious.  The 
Bulgarians  say  that  in  securing  Crete  and  some  of  the  i®gean 
islands,  as  well  as  a  slice  of  the  mainland,  Greece  is  being 
ludicrously  overpaid  for  her  services.  In  urging  this  point,  the 
Bulgarians  entirely  overlook,  or  pretend  to  do  so  at  any  rate,  the 
fact  that  Crete  and  the  islands  are  the  reward  for  her  naval 
co-operation,  and  that,  like  Servia,  she  is  being  curtailed  of  a 
large  section  of  the  mainland.  Although  the  Greek  fleet  failed  to 
stop  the  Hamidieh  in  her  voyage  of  destruction  and  did  not  fight 
any  brilliant  engagement,  she  did  yeoman  service  in  preventing 
Turkey  from  bringing  up  her  best  troops  by  the  quick  oversea 
route  at  a  critical  juncture.  If  Bulgaria  adduced  this  argument 
merely  to  show  that  Greece  will  obtain  possession  of  yet  other 
ports,  so  that  Salonika  becomes  even  more  superfluous,  it  would 
carry  some  weight,  but  as  the  point  is  used  at  present,  it  is  an 
injustice  to  an  ally  and  an  ungenerous  refusal  to  face  the  truth. 

On  the  culpability  of  either  party  in  the  fights  at  Nigrita  and 
Port  Eleftheri  it  is  impossible  to  dwell,  since  the  rights  of  the 
case  are  shrouded  by  a  host  of  counter  accusations,  but  the  bitter¬ 
ness  aroused  by  the  engagements  and  the  elaborate  preparations 
made  by  either  side  cannot  but  render  the  prospects  of  a  com¬ 
promise  remote.  The  murder  of  King  George  could  not  have 
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been  more  ill-timed,  for  his  ripe  judgment,  shrewd  common  sense 
and  remarkable  foresight  would  have  been  invaluable  at  this  crisis. 
He  was  never  one  to  allow  false  pride  or  undue  regard  for  appear¬ 
ances  to  prevent  him  from  doing  thei  best  thing  for  his  people, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  King  Constantine,  now  that  he  has 
wiped  away  the  memories  of  Domoko  and  been  hailed  as  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Conqueror,  will  be  tempted  to  try  to  extend  his 
conquests  and  side  with  the  extremists.  M.  Venizelos  may  be 
relied  upon  to  urge  the  Greek  delegates  to  abide  by  their  bargain 
and  allow'  the  Bulgarians  to  enter  into  possession.  His  success, 
how'ever,  is  doubtful.  The  Greeks  are  notoriously  fickle  and 
jealous  in  politics.  It  may  be  said  of  them  that  there  is  never 
such  unanimity  as  when  in  opposition,  and  not  always  then ! 
Venizelos’  great  services  to  his  country  are  forgotten,  and  all 
the  old  leaders  are  combined  against  him.  The  tame  cession  of 
Salonika  may  very  likely  infuriate  the  people,  who  have  always 
been  liable  to  attacks  of  jingoism.  The  friendlessness  of  Bulgaria, 
her  present  w’eakened  state,  the  memories  of  past  outrages  in 
that  dreadful  struggle  which  follow'ed  the  Murzsteg  programme, 
the  fear  of  her  blustering  hegemony  if  allowed  to  recuperate,  and 
the  deadly  spur  of  religious  fanaticism  are  all  motives  likely  to 
goad  Greece  into  w'ar.  Peace  may  probably  be  said  to  rest  on 
one  point.  Greece  will  hardly  fight  Bulgaria  on  her  own.  If 
Ferdinand  and  his  ministers  can  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Servia,  Bulgaria  wull  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  her  own  terms 
to  her  quondam  ally.  If  Enver  or  his  friends  had  deliberately 
tried  to  emulate  the  Hamidian  diplomacy  and  play  off  one  people 
against  the  other,  they  could  not  have  succeeded  more  admirably 
than  by  their  determination  to  go  on  fighting.  The  glass  of  the 
future  is  dark  and  clouded. 

Spencer  Campbell. 
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The  events  of  the  last  few  months  seem  to  bear  out  the  cynical 
dictum  that  that  General  is  best  who  makes  fewest  mistakes 
himself  and  profits  most  by  the  mistakes  of  his  adversary.  The 
political  situation  has  only  been  altered  by  the  series  of  tactical 
errors  which  accompanied  the  postponement  of  the  food  taxes, 
and  by  the  sudden  depression  which  the  Marconi  revelations  have 
effected  on  Ministerial  fortunes.  However,  the  object  of  this 
article  is  not  to  indulge  in  regrets  and  recriminations  over  the 
past,  a  form  of  amusement  which  has  been  far  too  common  in  the 
Opposition  Press,  but  to  consider  how  the  party  can  best  recon¬ 
stitute  itself  and  begin  again  the  forward  march  which  leads  to 
the  places  of  power.  We  are  in  the  position  of  a  victorious  army 
which  has  been  checked  in  its  progressive  advance  by  an  unfore¬ 
seen  danger  on  its  flank  or  rear,  and  has  had  in  consequence  to 
pause  and  to  re-form  itself  on  a  new  front.  The  result  of  such 
an  operation  is  inevitably  to  create  no  small  amount  of  con¬ 
fusion,  a  good  deal  of  wTangling  among  the  brigade  and  divisional 
commanders,  a  tendency  to  blame  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
a  proportionate  depression  among  the  rank  and  file  who  perceive 
dimly  that  something  has  gone  wrong,  the  advance  checked  and 
a  new  situation  created.  If  these  difficulties  are  allowed  to 
become  protracted,  and  no  successful  and  united  forward  move¬ 
ment  once  more  inaugurated,  the  whole  army  loses  its  moral,  and 
what  was  perhaps  in  its  essence  an  accidental  check  may  develop 
into  a  rout.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  it  is  vital,  if  every 
cause  connected  with  Unionism  is  not  to  suffer  a  common  and,  in 
some  cases,  an  irreparable  damage,  that  the  party  mentality  based 
on  the  Edinburgh  speech  should  cease  to  be  the  passive  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  compromise,  and  become  the  active  determination  to 
carry  the  banners  of  that  compromise  forward  into  the  battle,  and 
to  ensconce  them  firmly  on  the  defending  heights.  For  this 
purpose  there  must  be  an  end  of  mutual  suspicion  and  disagree¬ 
ment  among  our  own  ranks,  and  of  that  there  is,  indeed,  every 
sign,  if  no  incredible  act  of  folly,  such  as  the  attempt  to  plant  a 
candidate  of  doubtful  fiscal  orthodoxy  on  Mid-Herts,  comes  to 
rouse  once  more  a  storm  which  was  rapidly  subsiding.  But  this 
state  of  passive  agreement  to  do  or  think  very  little  for  fear  that 
what  you  do  or  think  may  mar  the  appearance  of  party  unity, 
though  it  may  be  better  than  open  discord,  is,  I  venture  to  say, 
futile  as  the  preliminary  to  a  return  to  power.  It  is  hard  to  ask 
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the  country  to  place  much  confidence  in  an  Opposition  whose 
constructive  views  get  no  further  than  the  mere  formula  that  they 
are  agreed.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  critics  of  eminence  who 
believed,  and  for  all  I  know  believe  still,  that  this  negative  frame 
of  mind  must  bring  Unionism  back  into  office  by  the  automatic 
action  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  The  whole  existing 
position  is,  however,  so  absolutely  different  from  that  which  we 
should  have  expected  had  we  paid  attention  to  those  who  preach 
to  us  that  politics  follow  a  law  and  precedent  as  unalterable  as 
the  cycle  of  the  equinox,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  probe  a 
little  deeper  into  those  realities  which  underlie  political  pheno¬ 
mena.  The  prophets  who  work  on  the  law  of  historical  average 
are  manifestly  out  of  court.  According  to  their  view,  though  it 
may  be  observed  in  passing  that  they  cannot  claim  to  go  back 
beyond  1868,  the  fate  and  fall  of  the  Government  should  either 
have  been  consummated  long  ago,  or  at  least  be  so  imminent  that 
none  could  doubt  the  approaching  event.  The  great  “reforming” 
Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  in  six  years  abolished  quite 
as  many  institutions  as  the  present  Government  have  threatened 
to  abolish  in  seven,  was  followed,  the  inquirer  is  invited  to  believe, 
by  a  natural  reaction  induced  by  its  very  activity  among  the 
disturbed  elements  and  interests,  and  as  a  consequence  Disraeli 
in  1874  found  himself  in  power.  There  followed,  to  continue  the 
traditional  view,  six  years  of  Tory  activity  abroad  and  inaction 
and  ineptitude  at  home,  until  an  enthusiastic  nation  could  no 
longer  bear  separation  between  “the  People’s  William”  and 
office.  After  this,  of  course,  they  were  confronted  again  with 
five  years  of  baleful  Eadical  activity  (though  it  may  be  remarked 
that  after  the  Eeform  Dill  election  in  that  year  Liberalism  only 
lost  twenty-five  seats),  until  1886  saw  a  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  once  more  enjoying  the  confidence  of  a  country  tired  of 
Radical  enterprise.  Henceforward  the  inevitable  law'  of  political 
nature  show’s,  indeed,  some  astonishing  variations  from  the 
normal.  But  this  irregular  continuance  of  a  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment  in  powmr  is  atoned  for  by  the  cataclysmic  dibAcle  of  1906,  with 
w’hich,  as  Gibbon  would  say,  “outraged  nature  avenged  itself.” 

These  reflections  should  prove  consolatory  to  the  Opposition. 
The  present  holders  of  office  have  enjoyed  their  jx)sitions  for 
more  than  the  allotted  span  of  Ministerial  life,  while  their  activi¬ 
ties  have  certainly  not  been  less  frequent  or  less  violent  than 
those  of  their  predecessors.  We  should  be,  then,  in  the  hey-day 
of  a  great  Conservative  reaction,  which  beyond  the  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  most  optimistic  of  Radicals  and  the  most  pessimistic 
of  Tories  would  produce  an  overwhelming  Unionist  majority  if 
the  country  were  consulted  to-morrow.  And  yet  somehow  this 
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plan  of  life  does  not  work  out  according  to  specification. 
Ministers,  though  they  no  longer  possess  the  solid  and  over¬ 
towering  majority  of  1906,  have  succeeded  by  whatever  methods 
in  constructing  a  siege  shelter  which  has  as  yet  been  bomb-proof 
to  the  assaults  of  an  Opposition  whose  capture  of  the  citadel  is 
now  some  months  overdue.  It  is  arguable,  though  I  do  not  say 
it  is  accurate,  that  the  number  of  Unionist  seats  to  be  held  at  a 
general  election  next  month  would  not  be  materially  different  from 
that  which  would  have  been  secured  if  some  stroke  of  fortune 
had  precipitated  the  contest  in  the  winter  of  1908  or  the  spring 
of  1909.  A  scrutiny  of  the  by-election  figures  would  give  a  very 
colourable  impression  of  truth  to  such  a  contention.  In  a  word, 
the  prophesied  reaction  against  the  Government  has  come  out  all 
wrong.  It  was  most  in  evidence  in  the  initial  stages  of  Liberal 
power,  and  since  the  Budget  election  restored  some  kind  of 
actuality  to  the  relations  between  views  in  the  country  and  repre¬ 
sentations  in  Parliament,  that  reaction,  if  it  has  not  actually  hung 
fire,  has  only  proceeded  by  fits  and  starts.  The  real  wave  when 
it  comes  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  checked  by  minor  or  even 
by  the  gravest  blunders.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum  is  an  invention  of  those  inductive 
students  of  political  affairs  who  witnessed  in  their  own  active 
lifetime  1868,  1874,  1880,  and  1886.  They  constructed  out  of 
eighteen  years’  experience  a  universal  law  of  politics.  They 
brushed  aside  the  fact  that  from  1848  to  the  first  date  of  which 
they  took  cognisance  the  Whig-Liberal-Badical  Coalition  held 
office  for  eighteen  years  out  of  twenty,  and  that  even  during  the 
two  Conservative  Ministries  which  formed  the  exception  Conser¬ 
vatism  never  possessed  a  semblance  of  an  independent  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  omit  the  fact  that  from  the  time 
when  the  Whigs  who  sided  with  William  Pitt,  and  the  Tories 
with  whom  they  coalesced,  took  one  view  of  European  jx)litics,  and 
Charles  James  Fox  took  the  other,  the  Eadical  Opposition  only 
held  power  for  eighteen  months  in  two  successive  Ministries 
during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  that  after  the  Great  War  itself 
had  finished  a  Tory  was  Prime  Minister  for  thirteen  years  in 
succession.  Finally,  they  omit  from  their  calculations  the  fact 
that  Liberalism  only  held  an  insecure  tenure  of  office  for  three 
years  between  1886  and  1906.  In  other  words,  the  law  of  the 
alternation  and  succession  of  parties  cannot  be  maintained  by  any 
inductive  theory  of  political  history.  It  is,  indeed,  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  But  the  contrary  view  became  stereotyped 
among  our  leader-writers  and  politicians  tw'enty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  and  has  been  repeated  ever  since  by  their  descendants  with  a 
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reiteration  which  does  more  credit  to  their  fidelity  than  to  their 
intelligence. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  rely  on  events  rather  than  on  action 
to  return  the  Opposition  to  power,  and  recent  events  have  made 
such  an  eventuality  even  more  remote  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  been. 

I  do  not  think  to-day  that  even  the  most  extreme  believers 
in  a  purely  negative  Conservatism  would  maintain  that  the 
prospects  of  preserving  the  Union  or  the  Welsh  Church  have  not 
been  seriously  dashed  by  the  internal  conflict  over  the  Tariff, 
and  by  the  apathy  and  dissension  which  followed  in  the  wake 
of  that  controversy.  While  the  pendulum  seems  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  its  devotees,  Church  and  Union  are  in  even  greater  danger 
of  the  slow  but  inevitable  operation  of  the  Parliament  Act.  The 
abandonment  of  the  food  taxes  may  prove,  as  those  who  advocated 
the  abandonment  protested,  a  valuable  electoral  asset  in  the 
long  run,  but  for  the  moment  we  have  had  to  pay  a  tremendously 
heavy  price  this  year  for  potential  and  speculative  advantages 
to  be  reaped  in  1914.  The  cooling  of  the  Opposition  temperature 
at  this  critical  moment  might  well  result  fatally  in  Ireland  and 
in  Wales,  and  the  victory,  when  it  came,  be  too  late  to  avert 
those  very  disasters  to  avert  which  Preference  was  postponed. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  up  to  them,  to  use  a  catch-phrase,  not  only 
to  refrain  from  placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  complete 
internal  unity,  but  furthermore  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
galvanise  the  Party  into  some  kind  of  joint  activity.  Ulster, 
again,  which  runs  the  risk  of  paying  the  heaviest  price  for  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months,  is  deeply  concerned  in  assisting 
the  Party  to  set  its  house  in  order  and  to  renew  the  triumphs 
which  preceded  its  difficulties. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  fighting  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  more 
strenuous  believers  in  the  constructive  policies  associated  with 
Tariff  Reform.  The  Tariff  issue  in  1903  stirred  into  activity  all 
that  was  most  formidable  from  the  democratic  standpoint  in  the 
Unionist  ranks.  It  was  no  accident  which  made  Mr.  Chamberlain 
at  once  the  leader  of  the  movement  for  fiscal  reform  and  by  far 
the  greatest  figure  on  the  platform  that  England  had  produced 
since  the  Midlothian  campaign.  From  that  time  onwards  the 
hold  of  Toryism  on  the  people  has  depended  on  the  energy  with 
which  Tariff  Reform  had  been  preached  both  in  town  and  country. 
And  since  a  hundred  seats  can  never  be  won  without  a  popular 
wave  of  no  inconsiderable  dimension,  it  is  to  the  re-statement 
and  rejuvenation  of  the  Tariff  movement  that  Unionism  must 
look  for  any  triumph  greater  than  the  stale  mate  of  existing 
political  forces.  If,  then,  these  forces,  while  paying  lip-service  to 
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the  Edinburgh  compact,  choose  in  reality  to  sulk  in  their  tents 
or  confine  their  activities  to  quarrelling  with  their  friends,  they 
can  certainly  procure  the  passage  of  the  Home  Kule  and  Welsh 
Disestablishment  Bills  at  the  price  of  postponing  the  realisation 
of  their  own  special  ideals  to  a  remote  future.  1  cannot  believe 
that  a  fit  of  pique  can  for  long  obscure  the  general  judgment,  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  of  a  few  extreme  Preferential  zealots,  as  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Party  who  are  firmly  convinced  of  the 
value  of  a  moderate  Protectionist  system  to  the  industries  of  this 
country.  The  Times  in  1884  told  Lord  Salisbury,  at  the  height 
of  the  internecine  struggle  between  Lord  Randolph  and  his  official 
opponents,  that  until  the  struggle  w'as  composed  no  alternative 
Government  was  possible,  and  Lord  Salisbury  certainly  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  advice.  Similarly  to-day  no  alternative 
Government  will  be  formed,  because  the  nation  wdll  not  elect  one, 
unless  our  present  difficulties  are  composed  in  a  manner  so  real 
and  so  lasting  that  we  shall  cease  to  think  about  ourselves  and 
have  time  to  think  about  our  opponents.  To  sum  up,  the  more 
negative  elements  in  the  Unionist  Party  will  neither  save  nor 
restore  any  interest  they  care  about  unless  they  can  induce  the 
active  elements  in  the  Party  to  secure  them  the  support  of  the 
electorate,  while  on  the  other  hand  those  same  active  forces  will 
accomplish  none  of  their  own  constructive  ideals  so  long  as  they 
spend  the  time  and  the  energy  which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
great  popular  campaign  in  wrangling  in  a  half-hearted  manner 
with  those  who  do  not  possess  so  vigorous  a  zeal  as  themselves. 
It  is  the  old  story  about  hanging  together  or  hanging  separately. 
The  trouble  is  the  more  absurd  because  there  are,  in  practice, 
no  distinct  and  organised  groups  such  as  exist  in  the  Coalition, 
each  standing  for  very  distinct  views  and  interests.  The  Party, 
after  all,  is  composed  of  its  constituent  individual  elements,  and 
the  ordinary  Unionist,  whether  he  is  a  Member  of  Parliament 
or  not,  can  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  not  be  classified  under  any 
special  head.  He  will  very  likely  be  more  interested,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  Home  Rule  issue,  or  the  Tariff  issue,  in  the  Welsh 
Disestablishment  struggle  and  Social  Reform,  or  in  the  problems 
of  Imperial  Defence,  but  he  is  neither  indifferent  to,  nor  in 
disagreement  with,  the  policies  of  his  Party  on  those  questions 
with  which  he  is  not  primarily  concerned.  Anyone  who  walked 
into  any  Conservative  Club  in  the  country,  not  even  excluding 
the  House  of  Commons,  could  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  malaise  that  has  been  afflicting  the 
Opposition  appears  to  be  one  of  those  mental  diseases  altogether 
alien  to  the  historic  temperament  of  the  Tory  party,  and  springing 
from  causes  very  difficult  to  diagnose.  Among  those  causes  two. 
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perhaps,  stand  out  prominently.  The  first  is  the.  failure  to  re¬ 
group  or  re-form  under  the  instincts  of  long-established  discipline 
round  some  single  prominent  leader.  The  second  cause,  and  this 
one  is  probably  only  a  by-product  of  the  first,  is  the  absolute 
disorganisation  of  the  support  for  which  a  party  generally  looks 
in  the  ranks  of  its  own  newspapers. 

So  pressing,  then,  is  the  need  of  cohesion,  and  so  small  the  real 
elements  of  dissidence  that  the  Unionist  leaders  would  be  utterly 
condemned  in  the  eyes  of  history  if  they  failed  to  pull  their  party 
together  and  to  launch  it  once  more  on  the  enemy.  The  split 
between  Peel  and  Disraeli  may  have  been  inevitable.  The 
break-up  of  the  Liberal  party  in  1886  may  have  been  unavoidable. 
There  is  to-day  in  the  temper  of  the  party  nothing  which  cannot 
be  cured  with  the  greatest  ease  by  the  determination  of  the  leader 
to  lead  and  the  resolution  of  the  followers  to  follow.  If  neither 
the  determination  nor  the  resolution  is  come  to  it  will  not  be 
because  neither  was  possible,  but  because  neither  was  willed.  It 
may  be  heroic  to  fail  in  the  face  of  insuperable  difficulties.  It  is 
rather  ignominious  to  be  beaten  because  you  happen  to  be  deficient 
in  the  qualities  of  courage  or  ability  or  of  common  sense  and 
good  temper. 

But  the  negative  desire  for  unity  is  nearly  useless  if  that  unity 
cannot  be  expressed  in  a  concrete  form.  To  re-form  on  the  new 
front  will  not  save  an  army  if  it  cannot  then  proceed  to  drive  out 
an  opponent  sitting  astride  of  its  lines  of  communication.  Prom 
what  point  of  view%  then,  can  the  Edinburgh  compact  be  treated? 
Not  as  something  one  must  agree  to  lest  worse  befall,  but  as 
something  one  w'ants  to  have  on  its  own  merits.  In  the  first 
place,  that  compact  is  in  many  senses  in  touch  with  the  living 
forces  of  electoral  reality.  The  Tariff  issue  started  from  the 
Imperial  standpoint  at  a  period  when  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  great 
Colonial  Secretaryship,  and  the  Imperial  co-operation  for  purposes 
of  w'ar  which  sprang  out  of  it,  had  not  yet  exhausted  their  impetus. 
But  as  the  controversy  developed  and  the  w^ave  of  Imperial  senti¬ 
ment  simultaneously  showed  signs  of  reaching  its  high-water 
mark,  the  purely  national  aspect  of  the  Tariff  became  increasingly 
dominant,  as  the  record  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  own  speeches 
proves  beyond  contention.  The  reasons  of  this  are  not  far  to 
seek,  nor  can  they  be  limited  with  any  advantage  to  the  various 
fluctuations  which  trade  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thirteen  years.  The  real  fact  is  that  all  through  the  last  decade 
economic  questions,  mainly  of  a  purely  national  character,  have 
been  forcing  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  masses  with  an 
insistence  that  there  is  no  gainsaying.  Real  wages  have  been 
static  since  about  1900,  owung  to  the  great  progressive  increase  in 
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the  price  of  necessities  and  the  small  improvements  in  nominal 
wages.  No  statesman  on  earth,  and  no  caucus  on  earth,  can 
deflect  the  attention  of  the  people  from  matters  which  are  within 
their  common  knowledge  and  affect  intimately  their  daily  lives. 
One  may  propound  the  right  solution  or  a  vicious  solution ;  one 
may  even  say  that  there  is  no  solution  at  all ;  and  any  of  these 
various  views  may  secure  an  interested  attention.  What  no 
orator  can  do,  and  what  no  party  can  do,  is  to  talk  with  effect 
about  other  topics,  however  entrancing,  when  the  stomachs  of 
their  audience  are  crying  out  for  bread.  In  so  far  as  politics  have 
about  them  to-day  any  air  of  unreality,  it  is  due  to  the  attempt 
of  politicians  on  both  sides  to  perform  this  impossible  feat.  Such 
electioneering  successes  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
achieved  have  been  due  to  a  recognition  on  his  part  of  this  very 
elementary  fact.  His  solutions  have  sometimes  been  absurd  and 
always  ruinous,  but  he  has  been  forgiven  a  great  deal  because 
he  has  been  talking  at  least  on  the  fringe  of  the  subject  about 
which  the  people  want  to  hear.  We  have  entered,  then,  as  in 
the  ’thirties  and  ’forties,  on  a  period  in  which  economic  issues 
are  predominant  over  political  ones.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  Imperial  Preference  are  partly  economic  and  partly  political. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  General  Tariff  are  primarily 
economic  and  always  national,  and  in  consequence  they  touch 
the  heart  of  most  of  the  great  industrial  difficulties  which  come 
more  prominently  to  the  public  notice  as  every  year  passes.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  said  rightly  that  the  question  of  wages  had  become 
the  paramount  issue  in  this  country,  and,  pace  our  Free  Trade 
friends,  it  is  impossible  to  touch  wages  without  a  Tariff  system. 
The  Government,  indeed,  found  themselves  last  month  in  a 
peculiarly  ridiculous  position  on  Mr.  Will  Crooks’s  Minimum  Wage 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  J.  M.  Eobertson  was  put 
up  to  talk  all  the  old  platitudes  about  the  great  sympathy  of  a 
Free  Trade  Government  which  can  do  nothing  for  his  motion 
under  Free  Trade.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  debate  the  only  practical 
suggestions  came  from  Unionist  Members  like  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck  and  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  who  are  prepared  to  face  the 
wages  question  as  one  aspect  of  the  Tariff  issue.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  intense  interest  which  is  being  manifested  in  the 
industrial  economy  of  these  Islands,  no  amount  of  figures  about 
exports  and  imports,  no  exordiums  about  an  increase  in  the 
income  tax  returns,  which  on  occasion  saves  the  Chancellor  from 
the  Nemesis  of  his  own  faulty  finance,  will  produce  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  temper  of  the  country.  Liberalism,  in  a  w’ord,  has 
nothing  to  offer  which  will  be  of  any  permanent  value,  because 
it  has  never  made  up  its  mind  whether  it  is  a  national  or  a 
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cosmopolitan  creed,  or  whether  it  follows  Mr.  Cobden  or  Mr. 
Snowden.  But  the  Edinburgh  speech,  if  it  is  taken,  not  as  the 
conclusion  of  an  internal  difference,  but  as  the  starting-point  for 
a  new  and  more  vigorous  campaign,  will  be  found  to  contain  all 
the  elements  out  of  which  a  brilliant  victory  can  be  constructed 
in  the  future. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  develop  this  theme  it  may  be 
pointed  out  with  advantage  that  the  Industrial  Tariff  is  not  the 
only  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  Unionism.  The  depression  born 
of  discord,  the  apathy  induced  by  a  Parliament  Act  which  puts  a 
premium  on  inducing  people  to  vote  to-day  what  they  hope  may 
never  happen  to-morrow,  have  obscured  the  fact  that  the  position 
in  Ulster  has  altered  in  no  way  either  for  better  or  worse.  Ulster 
stands  exactly  where  she  did ,  but  the  prospect  that  the  return  of 
a  Unionist  Government  in  time  would  save  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  has  receded  for  the  moment  into 
the  background,  and  in  the  background  it  will  stay  unless  the 
Opposition  will  take  the  course  indicated  by  every  consideration 
of  honour  and  prudence  and  put  a  term  to  the  activities  of  a  few 
fanatical  mischief-makers  in  the  constituencies  and  in  the  Press, 
and  follow  a  lead  which  must  not  be  refused  them.  Ulster  will 
act  in  any  case,  and  the  Unionist  party  must  profit  by  that  action 
in  any  event ;  but  it  will  be  better  for  the  nation,  for  Ulster,  and 
the  Union,  that  the  two  forces  should  act  simultaneously  than 
separately  without  a  concerted  agreement.  In  other  words,  a 
rebellion  in  the  north  will  in  any  case  break  the  Coalition,  and 
1915  would  then  witness  Ireland,  not  under  Home  Eule,  but 
under  martial  law.  If  this  development  of  events  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  at  all  it  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  progressive  growth 
of  the  Conservative  forces  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  to  choose  in  the  long  run  between  a 
general  election  which  returns  the  Opposition  to  power,  and  a 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  w'hich  can  only  be  described  as  hellish. 

Every  conception,  both  of  Party  self-interest  and  of  national 
well-being  points  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  restoriug  the 
fighting  powers  of  His  Majesty’s  Opposition  to  the  condition  they 
held  at  the  time  of  the  Blenheim  Demonstration,  and  of  increas¬ 
ing  those  powers  progressively  de  die  in  diem.  If  the  Party  will 
accord  to  the  Edinburgh  pronouncement  the  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  support  they  gave  to  the  Blenheim  speech,  the  two 
conjoined  names  will  go  down  to  history  as  the  places  where  the 
Tariff  was  assured  and  the  Union  saved.  The  battle  must  be 
fought  on  the  Industrial  Tariff  and  on  the  preservation  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  and,  as  a  general  concentrates  his  fighting  forces 
on  the  main  strategic  objectives  which  offer  the  best  probability 
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of  success,  so  the  Party  should  throw  itself  as  a  whole  into  the 
Ulster  movement  and  on  to  the  propagandist  campaign  for  enforc¬ 
ing  a  national  Tariff  for  the  defence  of  the  standards  of  life  and 
industry  within  the  United  Kingdom.  If  such  a  campaign  suc¬ 
ceeds,  as  I  believe  it  would  succeed,  everything  else  would  be 
added  to  the  Opposition.  The  Church  would  be  saved,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  could  be  restored,  and  the  return  of  an  Imperialist 
Government  to  power  would  for  the  first  time  for  a  century  enable 
a  Government  pledged  in  principle  to  Preferential  treatment  for 
the  self-governing  Dominions  to  advance  along  that  road  and  to 
choose  its  own  ground  of  battle.  The  alternative  policy  is  to 
quarrel  about  the  Edinburgh  speech  on  Monday,  and  assure  each 
other  that  we  are  all  good  friends  on  Thursday  as  long  as  we  do 
not  speak  or  write  on  Saturday ;  to  leave  Ulster  in  the  lurch,  and 
to  make  a  Civil  War  certain  at  the  price  of  excluding  ourselves 
from  office.  It  remains  for  the  Party  to  make  their  choice 
fairly  soon  or  henceforward  be  silent. 

The  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  are  two-fold.  There  should 
be  a  great  demonstration  throughout  the  North  of  Ireland  in  the 
autumn,  and  that  demonstration  should  be  of  a  military  rather 
than  of  a  political  character.  The  time  for  talk  in  the  North  has, 
in  any  event,  passed,  and  the  fact  may  with  advantage  be  brought 
home  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  “If  you  ask  a 
merchant  in  Belfast,”  said  one  well  competent  to  judge  the  other 
(lay,  “for  fifty  pounds  for  political  expenditure  in  England,  he 
will  say  ‘  Yes.’  If  you  ask  him  for  fifty  pounds  to  buy  rifles  he 
will  say  :  ‘  Here  is  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.’  ” 
As  this  movement  develops  inevitably  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  it  must  be  supported,  if  the  catastrophe  is  to  be  averted, 
by  a  movement  which  will  throw  the  whole  united  weight  of  the 
Tory  Party  on  to  the  campaign  for  the  Industrial  Tariff.  We 
must  appeal  against  the  Government  unto  Ca?sar,  in  a  series  of 
great  mass  meetings  held  in  London  and  in  all  the  great  provincial 
centres  for  the  power  to  deal  with  wages  both  by  the  Tariff  and 
under  the  Tariff.  While  Sir  Edward  Carson  marshals  his  bat¬ 
talions  in  the  North,  the  great  industrial  democracies  should  be 
listening  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  Mr. 
F.  E.  Smith  propounding  the  vital  truth  that  no  advance  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  can  be  made  without  the  Tariff, 
and  that  when  the  Tariff  comes  that  advance  shall  be  made. 

The  essence  of  the  matter  is  that  politics  or  statesmanship  stand 
in  the  relation  to  each  other  as  the  means  does  to  the  end,  and 
both  are  concerned  with  realities,  and  therefore,  unless  the  political 
appeal  is  addressed  to  real  conditions,  the  seed  falls  upon  stony 
ground.  The  Ulster  problem  is  so  real  that  to  some  extent  it 
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can  be  allowed  to  look  after  itself ;  when  Ulster  speaks  with  her 
enemies  in  the  gate  she  will  do  so  in  a  manner  which  there  will 
be  no  mistaking.  But  if  that  eventuality  is  to  be  in  any  way 
prevented,  the  Unionist  Party  must  address  itself  to  the  realities 
which  confront  its  own  potential  electorate.  The  conditions  to-day 
have  not  altered  materially  since  the  time  described  by  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  in  an  eloquent  passage.  Speaking  of  the  early 
’eighties  and  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  an  almost  unbroken 
succession  of  Liberal  Governments  from  1848  onwards,  he  has 
told  us  that  the  gravamen  of  the  accusation  made  by  the  Tory 
JJemocrats  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  penultimate  Government  was 
that  if  trade  was  free,  hunger  and  cold  were  free  also.  Liberalism 
is  bankrupt  once  more  in  face  of  the  actualities  of  the  situation. 
It  cannot  raise  wages  for  fear  that  employment  might  vanish  under 
competition  from  those  very  countries  which,  according  to  its  own 
hypothesis,  are  groaning  under  the  terrible  disadvantages  of 
protective  tariffs.  Toryism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  able  to  offer 
through  the  medium  of  the  Tariff  a  real  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people.  Where  wages  are  low,  so  low  as  to  be  under 
the  standard  of  decent  living,  or  of  economic  efficiency,  it  can 
show  a  way  by  which  those  wages  can  be  raised  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  industry.  The  higher  efficiency  based  on  better  food  and 
better  conditions  of  living  which  bigger  wages  would  bring  in 
their  train  will  enable  the  industry  to  put  out  its  products  as 
cheaply  as,  if  not  more  cheaply  than,  before,  while  the  gain  lo 
the  nation  in  health  and  happiness  will  be  incalculable.  The 
Industrial  Tariff  is  the  sure  road,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  far-sighted  national  statesmanship  and  of  immediate  electoral 
success.  It  is  right  in  principle  and  will  prove  successful  in 
practice. 

If  there  were  any  section  of  opinion  in  the  Party  which  ought 
to  follow  this  line  of  political  development  to  its  most  extreme 
conclusion,  it  is  that  section  which  expresses  itself  most  in  favour 
of  the  preservation  of  all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  democracy,  as  both  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  knew  and  proved,  have  always  been  content 
to  abide  by  the  Constitution  so  long  as  they  did  not  believe,  and 
had  no  reason  to  believe ,  that  that  Constitution  was  being  wrested 
unfairly  to  subserve  interests  hostile  to  their  own.  The  working 
classes  have  always  been  the  most  loyal  supporters  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  established  in  Church  and  State  so  long  as  due  regard 
has  been  paid  to  their  interests  as  perhaps  the  most  important 
element  in  the  body  politic.  It  is,  then,  the  essential  duty  of 
the  Conservative  Party  to  remove  the  causes  which  produce  indus¬ 
trial  unrest,  and  as  a  consequence  political  movements  directed 
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against  existing  conditions.  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  has  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  characteristic  directness  in  his  last  book.  Speaking  of 
the  undoubted  evils  of  our  present  fiscal  and  industrial  system, 
he  says  :  “  Which  party  in  the  State  stands  to  lose  most  by  their 
continuance?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  party  to  whom  stability 
and  content  are  vital  is  far  more  deeply  concerned  to  restore 
happier  conditions  than  the  party  which  lives  upon  discontent 
and  the  promulgation  of  class  hatred?  A  contented  proletariat 
should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  enlightened  Conservative 
policy.” 

I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  however  ineffectually,  that  the 
interests  of  the  Opposition  and  of  all  sections  of  the  Opposition 
are  one  and  indissoluble,  and  to  indicate,  however  roughly,  the 
methods  by  which  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  may  best 
be  secured.  However  wrong  and  faulty  the  argument  and  the 
conclusions  may  be,  this  at  least  is  clear.  If  Ulster  and  the  Tory 
democrats  will  not  combine  with  the  more  passive  school  of 
Conservatism  for  a  final  and  successful  move  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  their  hopes  are  writ  in  water  and  the  mischief  will  become 
beyond  cure.  I  have  set  down  nothing  in  malice,  nor  extenuated 
anything.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  whole  army  to  join  in  the 
united  movement  and  to  advance  on  the  only  lines  which  give  the 
real  promise  of  success?  The  inclination  of  Toryism  to-day  ought 
to  be  towards  a  forgetfulness  and  forgiveness  of  past  dissensions. 
The  attitude  of  its  leaders  should  be  one  leading  to  a  vigorous 
offensive  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  motto  both  of  leaders  and 
followers  can  be  comprised  in  two  words  :  Stirstim  Corda. 

Curio. 


WHY  HOME  EULE  IS  UNNECESSAKY. 


It  will  not  be  possible  for  anyone  to  understand  why  a  Home 
Kule  Bill  is  now  a  superfluous  measure  for  Ireland  unless  two 
factors  are  kept  in  mind.  The  first  is  that  the  real  opinion  of 
the  people  of  a  country  is  not  necessarily  represented,  and  in 
recent  years  has  usually  been  misrepresented,  by  the  parliamentary 
delegates  of  the  people  and  by  their  political  organisations;  and 
the  second  is  that  the  average  Irishman,  far  from  being  the 
visionary  and  dreamer  that  Englishmen  often  take  him  for,  is 
one  of  the  most  practical  and  hard-headed  persons  in  the  world. 
Politics  have  clearly  been  an  attraction  for  Irishmen  ever  since 
the  Ee volution  that  led  to  the  flight  of  James  II. ;  but  not  because 
the  Irish  loved  abstract  theories  of  State  organisation  ;  not  because 
their  bent  of  mind  made  them  turn  to  oratory  and  seek  an  outlet 
for  it  in  Parliament ;  not  because,  as  I  have  heard  maintained, 
there  is  no  other  amusement  for  them  in  the  villages  and  the 
small  towns.  When  the  Irish  turned  to  politics  they  did  so  with 
a  very  definite  purpose  in  view ;  a  purpose  to  which  they  have 
held  with  a  determination  that  was  never  weakened  by  persecu¬ 
tion,  or  famine,  or  injustice,  or  wheedling.  That  purpose  was 
to  secure  the  land  for  the  people,  in  the  widest  and  most  natural 
sense  of  the  expression.  If  w^e  glance  back  for  a  moment  at 
earlier  aspects  of  the  Home  Eule  controversy,  we  shall,  perhaps, 
better  understand  why  an  appeal  was  made  to  what  sociologists 
have  called  political  action. 

The  struggle  in  Ireland  w^as  never,  at  bottom,  a  struggle 
between  Home  Eulers  and  anti-Home  Eulers ;  it  was  rather  a 
battle  royal  betw'een  the  forces  representing  industrialism  and 
the  forces  representing  agriculture.  Ireland  had  always  been  an 
agricultural  nation  in  the  sense  that  France  at  the  present  day  is 
an  agricultural  nation.  The  industrial  elements  in  modern  Ireland 
were  superimposed  from  the  seventeenth  century  onwards.  The 
settlers  on  Cromwell’s  “plantations”  could  hardly  expect  to  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  a  defeated  people ;  but  they  w'ere  at  any 
rate  farmers,  they  w^ere  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  north, 
and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  Ireland  had  settled  dowm  into 
a  condition  which  might  have  been  called,  without  exaggeration, 
harmonious  and  united.  There  was  no  serious  enmity  between 
the  two  great  religious  sects;  and  this  is  a  point  on  which,  in 
view  of  recent  events,  hardly  too  much  stress  can  be  laid.  When, 
in  1778,  serious  tariff  and  other  disputes  of  a  financial  nature 
broke  out  between  Ireland  and  England,  w'e  cannot  find  that 
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the  religious  question,  lately  so  prominent,  was  a  factor  taken 
into  consideration  by  either  side.  The  speeches  of  Grattan  and 
Flood,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  ethics  or  their  style, 
certainly  do  not  give  the  reader  the  impression  that  Protestants 
and  Catholics  were  ready  to  fly  at  one  another’s  throats  as  they 
did  twenty  years  later.  And  Thomas  Davis,  who,  more  than 
any  other  national  poet,  has  specifically  referred  to  the  events 
of  this  time,  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he  regarded  north  and 
south  as  one  nation,  that  both  sects  were  prepared  to  resist  certain 
English  encroachments  on  their  national  privileges,  and  that  both 
north  and  south  were  ready  to  fight  side  by  side  if  need  were. 
For  some  very  remarkable  opinions  on  this  point  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  refer  to  Davis’s  “Celts  and  Saxons,”  “Orange  and 
Green,”  and  “Song  of  the  Volunteers  of  1782.” 

By  1798,  however,  the  religious  problem,  which  has  ever  since 
been  associated  with  the  Home  Rule  problem,  had  changed.  The 
Nonconformist  elements  in  the  north  were  certainly  more  disposed 
to  place  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the  French  revolutionaries  than 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  rest  of  the  country ;  and  it  was  only 
when  Pitt  definitely  refused  to  grant  any  considerable  measure 
of  relief  from  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Catholics  suffered 
that  the  lower  Catholic  elements  of  the  population  began  the 
rebellion,  which  w^as  looked  upon  with  as  much  disfavour  by  the 
leading  Catholics  in  Ireland  as  by  the  English  Government.  This 
revolution,  nevertheless,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
Ireland.  When  it  was  over,  the  population  was  definitely  divided 
into  Catholics  and  Protestants,  northerners  and  southerners, 
agriculturists  and  industrialists.  The  north  flourished ;  and  even 
the  great  famine  interfered  little  with  the  prosperity  of  Ulster. 
The  people  in  the  rest  of  the  country  groaned  under  their  dis¬ 
abilities  as  a  persecuted  sect  and  the  miseries  caused  them  by  ab¬ 
sentee  landlordism  ;  but,  to  them,  the  great  defect  of  the  social 
organisation  was  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  secure 
possession  of  land ,  and  those  farmers  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  masters  of  their  soil  and  not  merely  tenants  were  imposed  upon 
by  the  rack -renters  and  the  parasite  known  as  the  gombeen-man. 

Even  when  the  Catholic  disabilities  had  been  removed,  however, 
Irish  agriculture  suffered  under  free  trade ;  and  this  again  tended 
to  accentuate  the  distinction  between  the  prosperous  industrial 
north  and  the  poverty-stricken  agricultural  south,  east,  and  west. 
While  every  year  saw  the  establishment  of  new  linen  factories 
in  Antrim,  Down,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and  Armagh,  the 
agricultural  population  was  either  driven  into  the  towns  or  forced 
to  emigrate — the  emigrants,  needless  to  say,  carrying  to  other 
shores  intense  hatred  of  England ;  for  they  naturally  looked  upon 
the  English  Government  as  being  directly  responsible  for  their 
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misfortunes.  But,  although  this  state  of  things  was  bad  enough 
the  climax  came  when  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Land  Law  Act  (1881) 
was  passed  and  dual  ownership  instituted.  The  principles  of  the 
Manchester  school  to  which  the  Liberal  Government  was  com¬ 
mitted  prevented  it  from  alleviating  the  distress  in  Ireland  by  a 
State  grant,  and  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  prevented  it  from 
protecting  Irish  agriculture  from  foreign  competition.  The  Land 
Law  Act  was  a  miserable  compromise,  and  not  merely  satisfied 
nobody,  but  left  the  national  industry  of  Ireland  in  a  worse 
condition  than  ever.  The  profits,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller 
that  resulted  from  the  exploitation  of  the  land ,  were  to  be  divided 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  certain  proportions,  the  propor¬ 
tions  to  be  decided  by  a  few  test  cases  in  the  Land  Court — as  if 
Irishmen,  to  whom  agriculture  has  always  been  a  vital  necessity, 
would  have  been  bound  in  any  such  way. 

When  we  recollect  how  the  Liberal  Party  has  always  repre¬ 
sented  the  interests  of  the  industrial  community  rather  than  the 
interests  of  agriculturists,  we  shall  hardly  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  interference  of  a  Liberal  Government  in  Irish  matters 
has  always  resulted  disastrously  for  agriculture.  The  Land  Law 
Act  of  1881  was  harmful  instead  of  beneficial,  and  agriculture 
did  not  begin  even  to  show  signs  of  life  until  the  Ashbourne  Acts 
were  passed  in  1885  and  1889.  These  Acts  enabled  the  tenant 
to  buy  his  holding,  always  provided  that  the  landlord  agreed 
to  sell,  with  the  aid  of  the  State,  which  advanced  to  the  tenant 
the  amount  necessary  for  paying  the  landlord  in  cash.  The 
tenant  then  gave  an  undertaking  to  pay  an  instalment  of  four 
pounds  a  year  for  every  dGKX)  advanced  over  a  period  of  forty-nine 
years.  As  the  result  of  these  Acts,  it  is  noteworthy  that  more 
than  27 ,000  tenants  became  owners  of  their  holdings  in  six  years. 
Changes  of  a  technical  character  were  introduced  by  the  Balfour 
Acts  of  1891  and  1896.  The  landlord  was  paid  in  stock  (Consols) 
instead  of  in  cash  ;  but,  by  the  same  Acts,  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  was  empowered  to  purchase  large  farms  and  estates  in  the 
west,  and  to  re-distribute  them,  after  amalgamating  with  them 
the  so-called  “uneconomical  holdings,”  in  cases  where  the  soil 
was  too  poor,  or  the  extent  of  the  previous  holding  too  small, 
to  support  a  family.  With  the  decline  in  the  value  of  Consols, 
however,  negotiations  for  payment  became  difficult,  and  the 
number  of  applicants  fell  to  nothing.  Hence  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  Acts  ever  passed  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  agriculture, 
viz.,  the  Wyndham  Land  Act  of  1903. 

So  strong  was  the  passion  for  agriculture  in  Ireland  that  the 
farmers  did  not  wait  for  State  interference  or  initiative.  In  1902 
representatives  of  landlords  and  tenants  met  and  resolved  that 
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dual  ownership  should  be  abolished.  They  discussed  fully  and 
clearly  the  financial  means  necessary  to  this  end,  with  the  gratify¬ 
ing  result  that  a  scheme  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
Glovernment  for  approval.  The  Wyndham  Bill  followed,  and 
became  an  Act.  The  landlords  were  once  more  paid  in  cash 
instead  of  in  stock,  the  instalments  to  be  paid  by  the  tenants  were 
reduced,  and  compulsory  purchase,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  West,  was  made  general  throughout  the  country.  Under  this 
Act  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million— to  be  precise,  248,109— tenants 
became  possessors  of  their  holdings  between  1903  and  1909.  In 
the  latter  year  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  almost  entirely 
altered  by  Mr.  Birrell’s  measure.  Landlords,  despite  the  slump 
in  Consols,  were  once  more  paid  in  stock  instead  of  in  money, 
the  tenants’  annual  contribution  was  increased,  and  an  attempt 
was  once  more  made  to  define  the  respective  rights  of  landlord 
and  tenant  as  had  been  done  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Act  of  1881. 
The  full  effects  of  Mr.  Birrell’s  Act  have  not  yet  been  felt,  though 
the  applications  for  farms  have  decreased  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
but  it  must  not  be  imagined  from  the  comparatively  small  agita¬ 
tion  that  the  Act  is  at  all  popular.  More  would  have  been  heard 
of  it  had  it  not  been  that  such  large  numbers  of  tenants  were 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  Wyndham  Act  between  1903 
and  1909.  But  why  Mr.  Dillon,  who  appears  from  several  in¬ 
dications  to  have  been  the  responsible  party,  should  have  shown 
himself  so  anxious  to  have  the  Wyndham  Act  repealed — for  that 
was  what  Mr.  Birrell’s  measure  amounted  to — is  a  much  more 
interesting  question  to  consider,  and  one  that  belongs  to  an 
unwritten  chapter  of  Irish  history. 

Up  to  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties  of  last  century,  Irish  agriculture, 
which  had  been  struggling  along  at  haphazard,  began  to  writhe 
in  the  clutches  of  the  middleman,  and  by  the  ’seventies  and 
’eighties  middlemen  and  gombeen-men  had  supplanted  the  land¬ 
lord.  Farmers  brought  their  produce  to  market,  to  sell  it  not 
to  the  direct  purchaser  or  his  agent,  but  to  middlemen  who  had, 
perhaps  two  or  three  days  previously,  come  to  an  agreement 
among  themselves  about  the  price  to  be  paid.  Furthermore, 
farmers  were  not  paid  in  cash,  or  its  banking  equivalent,  but  in 
kind — they  exchanged  their  bacon  and  butter  for  tea  and  sugar, 
a  high  price  being  naturally  set  upon  the  latter  commodities  by 
the  middlemen  wdth  an  eye  to  a  good  bargain.  But  the  gombeen¬ 
man,  that  combination  of  trader  and  money-lender  peculiar  to 
Ireland,  had  an  even  worse  effect  on  agriculture.  If  the  farmer 
wanted  some  money  to  tide  him  over  the  spring  until  he  could 
get  his  crops  disposed  of,  the  trader  who  bought  his  butter  and 
bacon  supplied  him  with  a  loan  of  10  per  cent,  or  so  under  onerous 
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conditions  which  almost  amounted  to  a  mortgage  on  all  the 
farmer’s  produce,  even  though  such  produce  might  be  twenty 
times  the  value  of  the  loan.  At  one  time,  as  Mr.  G.  W.  Kussell 
states  in  his  “Co-operation  and  Nationality,”  the  Cork  butter 
merchants  held  all  Munster  in  fee.  “They  paid  the  tied  producer 
three  shillings  per  cwt.  less  than  the  export  price  which  the  free 
farmers  received,  and  graded  his  butter  as  they  listed.  They  grew 
to  be  great  and  wealthy  citizens,  and  they  said  Ireland  was  being 
ruined  when  the  farmers  began  to  build  creameries  of  their  own, 
and  sold  their  butter  illegitimately  in  the  English  market  them¬ 
selves.” 

That  the  farmers  were  able  thus  to  act  is  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts 
of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  has  done  more  for  Ireland  in  the 
last  twenty  years  than  all  the  noisy  politicians  at  Westminster 
put  together.  Realising  that  the  danger  lay  in  the  system  which 
enabled  the  middleman  to  flourish  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer— 
the  non-producer  at  the  expense  of  the  producer — Sir  Horace, 
ably  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Russell  (so  well  known  to  lovers  of 
poetry  as  “.®”)  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Anderson,  founded  the  first 
co-operative  creamery.  It  appeared  a  simple  matter  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  farmers  to  combine  and  sell  their 
produce  direct  than  to  let  it  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  greedy 
middlemen,  and  to-day  no  one  in  Ireland  disputes  the  principle; 
but  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  induce  the  farmers  to  join  in  making 
the  scheme  a  success.  Still,  the  spiritual  soil  was  fruitful ;  one 
questions  whether  such  a  propaganda  in  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  present-day  England,  for  example,  would  be  as  effective. 
Mr.  Russell  has  enthralled  at  least  one  listener  by  his  description 
of  the  obstacles  which  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  had  to 
overcome. 

Though  there  were  obstacles,  there  were  successes,  too.  Only 
in  some  Latin  or  Oriental  country  could  we  find,  or  expect  to  find, 
a  parallel  to  the  work  done  by  men  like  Russell,  Plunkett,  and 
Anderson,  in  the  late  ’eighties  or  early  ’nineties.  These  men, 
travellers,  poets,  journalists;  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  pagans, 
gave  up  such  comfort  and  luxuries  as  they  possessed,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  prosaic  problems  associated  with  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  flax,  butter,  bacon,  eggs,  and  poultry,  and  risked  their 
means,  and  often  their  health  as  w^ell,  solely  in  order  that  they 
might  realise  an  ideal ,  in  order  that  an  agricultural  country  might 
be  prevented  from  falling  into  the  iron  claws  of  industrialism,  that 
men  and  women  might  be  kept  at  healthy  w’ork  on  the  land 
instead  of  being  crowded  into  the  dismal  slums  of  the  great  cities 
and  exploited  by  capitalists  in  factories  which,  in  appearance  and 
discipline,  were  worse  than  jails  and  workhouses.  In  short,  the 
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pioneers  of  the  movement  which  afterwards  became  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society — the  now  well-known  I.A.O.S. 
—worked  with  the  zeal  and  fervour  of  apostles  to  keep  men  and 
women  ffom  becoming  slaves. 

Where  pioneers  have  laboured  so  whole-heartedly,  seeking  no 
reward  and  finding  none,  it  w'ould  be  unfair  to  single  out  any 
of  them  for  special  praise.  If  I  have  laid  stress  on  two  names 
it  is  only  because  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Kussell 
have  done  w'ork  which  in  any  other  country  would  have  brought 
them  the  recognition  and  spiritual  rewards  that  would  alone  appeal 
to  them.  They  and  their  collaborators  held  meetings  in  every 
county,  one  might  almost  say  in  every  town,  in  Ireland ;  they 
overcame  the  apathy  of  the  people,  awakened  interest  in  their 
propaganda,  were  questioned  with  the  persistency  of  cross- 
examining  barristers,  and  finally  established  their  first  co-opera¬ 
tive  creamery  in  1889. 

Then  another  definite  division  in  the  social  and  political  life 
of  Ireland  began  to  make  itself  obvious  to  everybody  but  the 
English  electors.  The  co-operative  societies  which  gradually 
grew  up  between  1889  and  1894  affected  adversely  only  the 
middlemen  who  had  been  battening  on  the  farmers.  These  men 
looked  for  political  assistance,  and  found  it  in  the  Irish  Nationalist 
members.  As  time  went  on,  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  Ulster  Unionist  members  represented,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  industrial  interests  of  the  more  or  less  prosperous  North, 
and  that  the  Nationalists  represented  the  small  tradesmen  and 
middlemen.  Where  either  political  party  did  seek  to  alleviate 
the  distress  of  the  farmer,  the  attempt  was  usually  and  instinc¬ 
tively  made  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  the  middleman  rather 
than  that  of  the  agriculturist.  The  opinion  held,  though  not 
expressed  in  so  many  words,  seemed  to  be  that  the  farmers  should 
prosper  in  order  that  the  middleman  might  prosper  with  his 
assistance,  but  that  it  did  not  matter  much  whether  the  farmer 
prospered  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  family. 

By  1894  the  co-operative  creameries  had  thriven  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  outgrew  the  primitive  organisation  formed  in 
1889.  The  I.A.O.S.  as  we  know  it  to-day  was  established  in 
1894,  when  it  consisted  of  thirty-four  societies  with  1,650 
members,  and  a  turnover  of  T150,000.  Singly,  the  farmers  had 
been  unable  to  combat  the  abuses  of  the  credit  system  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  gombeen  men,  and  unable  likewise  to  check  the 
abuses  of  the  middlemen.  But  combined  in  a  society,  they  were  as 
powerful  as  workmen  combined  in  a  trade  union.  They  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  much  more  powerful,  for  workmen,  even  when  their 
interests  are  looked  after  by  a  trade  union,  have  still  no  security  of 
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tenure  and  no  property,  whereas  these  farmers  had  their  land.  The 
benefits  were  proportionate.  Workmen’s  combinations  have  been 
able  to  benefit  their  members  to  some  extent,  but  to  a  very  slight 
extent  compared  with  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  Irish  farmers 
after  they  had  formed  themselves  into  societies.  They  were,  for 
example,  able  to  secure  money  from  the  banks  at  low  interest  ; 
they  were  able  to  buy  agricultural  machinery  with  the  funds  thus 
provided,  and  to  hire  it  out  to  members  in  turn ;  and  they  were 
able,  above  all,  to  become  their  own  masters  when  it  came  to 
buying  and  selling. 

Two  factors,  then,  have  brought  about  the  Ireland  of  the 
present  day.  One  was  the  land  policy  of  successive  Unionist 
Governments,  exemplified  in  the  Ashbourne,  Balfour,  and 
Wyndham  Land  Acts,  and  the  other  was  the  founding  of  the 
I.A.O.S.  in  1894.  Most  of  the  farmers  have  now  secured  control 
of  their  land,  and  they  have  organised  themselves  in  a  way  that 
enables  them  to  dispose  of  their  agricultural  and  dairy  produce  to 
the  best  advantage.  But  the  very  success  of  these  Land  Acts,  and 
of  the  I.A.O.S.  policy,  has  raised  a  great  problem  for  the 
Nationalist  members.  Home  Eule,  as  I  have  said,  was  wanted 
for  a  very  definite  purpose  :  tenants  wished  to  enter  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  holdings.  Thanks  to  the  various  Land  Acts  the 
titles  of  which  I  have  enumerated,  they  have  been  able  to  achieve 
their  object  without  Home  Eule ;  and  on  a  very  recent  visit  to 
Ireland  I  found  that  the  subject  of  Home  Eule,  except  in  those 
circles  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  political  agitation,  was  not 
taken  seriously,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  not  discussed  with  the  frenzy 
of  twmnty,  or  even  ten,  years  ago.  The  Wyndham  Act  of  1903 
killed  this  frenzy  for  ever.  What,  then,  w'as  to  become  of  the 
Nationalist  party,  since  the  Unionist  land  policy  had  killed  Home 
Eule;  and  what  was  to  become  of  it,  again,  since  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  had  made  terrific  havoc  among 
the  chief  su{)porters  of  the  modern  Nationalist  party,  the  middle¬ 
men  and  small  traders?  I  say  modern  Nationalist  party,  because 
the  Nationalist  party  of  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  was  w-ell  su])- 
ported  by  the  farmers,  who  believed  that  only  through  Home 
Eule  could  they  obtain  the  control  of  their  land.  The  tendency 
of  the  agricultural  population  now  is  to  look  on  the  modern 
Nationalists  with  suspicion,  because  it  is  clear  to  anybody  that, 
without  the  support  of  the  interests  which  used  to  w^ax  fat  on  the 
energy  of  the  farmers,  the  prestige  and  status  of  the  Nationalists 
would  sink  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed. 

It  was  Mr.  John  Dillon  who  realised  before  anyone  else  that, 
while  the  land  policy  of  the  TTnionist  Government  was  beneficial 
to  Irish  agriculture,  it  was  likely  to  prove  very  disadvantageous 
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to  the  Irish  middleman,  and  that  the  I.A.O.S.  was  completing 
the  work  of  destruction.  In  1899  the  I.A.O.S.  had  grown  to  a 
body  of  36,600  members,  representing  375  societies;  in  1904  there 
were  712  societies,  with  a  membership  of  77,000  and  a  turnover 
of  nearly  ^1,500,000;  and  at  the  end  of  1911  the  affiliated 
societies  numbered  933,  with  a  membership  of  more  than  100,000 
and  a  trade  turnover  of  d03, 000,000.  The  I.A.O.S.  is  not  itself 
a  trading  body,  and  the  figures  given  to  show  the  turnover  repre¬ 
sent  the  amount  of  money  received  by  the  farmers  comprising  the 
societies  connected  with  the  I.A.O.S.,  whose  work  it  is  to  guard 
the  interests,  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  of  the  entire  body  of 
members. 

When  once  the  Irish  party  had  realised  that  the  country  had 
little  further  use  for  it,  advantage  was  taken  of  every  means  of 
political  propaganda  at  its  disposal.  As  the  people  as  a  whole 
showed  less  and  less  interest  in  Home  Rule,  there  was  more  and 
more  agitation  for  Home  Rule  on  the  part  of  their  political 
organisations.  Here,  again,  we  can  find  a  parallel  with  the  trade 
union  movement  in  England.  Every  public  man  now  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  leaders  of  the  trade  union  movement,  as 
well  as  the  labour  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons,  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  real  political  opinions  of  the  workmen  who  form  the 
organisation.  Obviously,  if  the  workmen  in  England  actually  did 
believe  in  the  doctrines  preached  by  their  leaders — in  a  reduction 
of  armaments,  for  example — they  could  return  four  hundred 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons  instead  of  a  paltry  forty. 
Although  nearly  every  Irishman  belongs  to  a  political  organisa¬ 
tion  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  prepared 
to  support  the  extreme  utterances  of  his  Members  of  Parliament 
who  rely  largely  upon  such  organisations  for  their  status  and 
influence.  The  reason  why  support,  often  weighty  support,  is 
forthcoming  for  political  organisations,  both  Unionist  and 
Nationalist,  is  to  be  found  in  a  direction  which  has  very  little  to 
do  with  modern  politics,  except  in  Ireland. 

In  the  I.A.O.S.  and  the  societies  affiliated  with  it  members 
of  both  the  great  religious  bodies  work  together  in  perfect 
harmony.  A  glance  at  the  society’s  reports  will  show  that  the 
local  committees  comprise  representatives  of  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  communities,  and  not  infrequently  clergymen  of  both 
denominations.  Here  in  the  rural  districts  there  are  no  religious 
prejudices  ;  but  in  the  towns  it  is  different.  The  religious  tension, 
often  hidden ,  but  just  as  often  breaking  out  in  bitter  displays  of 
feeling,  is  strong  to  a  degree  that  few  Englishmen  realise;  and 
one  sect  is  as  much  to  blame  as  the  other.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  England,  as  it  is  certainly  not  forgotten  in  Ireland,  that 
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the  revival  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  is  of  recent  origin,  and  that 
the  causes  of  its  decline  can  be  traced  back  for  three  or  four 
generations.  The  poverty  of  Catholic  Munster,  Catholic  Leinster 
and  Catholic  Connaught  was  intensified  and  embittered  by  the 
prosperity  of  Protestant  Ulster ;  while  the  flourishing — and  I  must 
add  soulless,  unimaginative,  and  materialistic — merchants  of  the 
North  looked  with  mingled  dread  and  contempt  towards  the 
crumbling  South,  lest  Home  Eule  should  result  in  more  taxation 
for  the  linen  manufacturers  and  shipbuilders  of  the  Northern 
counties.  The  bitterness  aroused  by  decades  of  misgovernment 
has  never  died  out ;  and  if  the  once  fiery  passions  are  now  partly 
quenched,  the  embers  are  still  smouldering,  and  the  reputable 
leaders  on  both  sides  are  afraid  of  occasional  sparks. 

I  have  said  that  religious  feeling  is  strongest  in  the  towns.  This 
may  be  condensed  Into  one  word  :  Belfast.  The  real  dread  of 
“Rome  Eule”  which  exists  throughout  Ulster  reaches  its  climax 
in  Belfast ;  and  it  is  in  this,  the  most  important  industrial  city  in 
Ireland,  that  we  shall  find  the  root  of  the  religious  bigotry  that 
breaks  out  from  time  to  time.  The  amenities  of  social  life  make 
it  necessary  for  both  sects  to  work  together  on  such  bodies  as 
boards  of  guardians  and  town  councils,  but,  apart  from  these 
instances,  and  the  ordinary  relations  among  business  men,  there 
is  no  neutral  ground  where  the  two  religions  can  meet. 

As,  in  the  North,  an  autonomous  Ireland  has  always  connoted 
religious  persecution  on  a  scale  more  or  less  wide,  it  was  clear 
to  anyone  who  knew  Ireland  well  that  the  mere  mention  of  Home 
Eule  when  the  subject  was  revived  by  the  Liberal  party  would 
rouse  Belfast  to  fury.  The  political  propaganda  of  the  past  year 
or  so  has  proved  this.  The  demonstrations  by  the  Unionists  in 
Ulster  gave  an  excuse  for  counter-demonstrations  on  the  other 
side.  The  attention  of  the  world  in  general  has  thus  been  directed 
to  the  rather  picturesque  religious  agitation,  and  not  to  the  more 
important  problems  of  land  ownership ;  and  it  is  consequently 
difficult  to  secure  a  hearing  in  England  for  some  account  of  the 
work  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  the  I.A.O.S.  The  Irish  party 
was  thus  enabled  to  oppose  a  plan  for  aiding  the  I.A.O.S.  such 
as  the  allocation  of  a  Government  grant.  Mr.  Dillon  again  became 
prominent  when  it  was  recently  proposed  to  finance  the  work  of 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  body  to  a  limited  extent;  and,  although 
the  grant  was  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
Nationalist  party  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell,  vice-president  of  the 
Irish  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was  offered  on  conditions  so 
absurd  as  to  call  for  drastic  comment  in  The  Irish  Homestead — 
the  organ  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  W,  Russell — in  the 
issue  of  April  19th  last.  “The  full  acceptance  of  the  conditions 
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laid  down  in  the  Treasury  letter  would  split  the  movement  in 
twain,”  says  an  editorial  note,  ‘‘and  the  rent  would  be  greater  as 
years  went  by.  .  .  .  The  only  way  to  maintain  youth,  the  glow, 
the  enthusiasm,  in  a  movement  is  not  to  accept  any  conditions 
which  will  hamper  its  free  development.” 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  low 
grant  of  £2,000  offered  by  the  Development  Commissioners,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  most  objectionable  clause  was  that 
which  laid  it  down  that  no  co-operative  society  organising  the 
supply  of  groceries  for  its  members  was  to  be  admitted  to  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  that  those  which  were  doing  so 
already  were  to  be  excluded  henceforth.  In  other  words,  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  the  parent  body  was  to  be  broken 
up  entirely  solely  in  order  to  please  the  trading  supporters  of  the 
Nationalist  party ;  for  the  organisation  of  groceries  is  as  essential 
for  the  work  of  the  I.A.O.S.  as  the  organisation  of  any  purely 
agricultural  commodity.  This  is  a  detail,  but  an  important  one, 
as  it  illustrates  what  extreme  steps  may  be  taken  by  a  ix)litical 
party  to  ruin  an  organisation  opposed  to  it,  irrespective  of  the 
merits  of  that  organisation,  when  attention  is,  by  skilful  political 
wirepulling,  directed  to  religion  and  withdrawn  from  economic 
and  social  reform.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  only  effect  of  the 
Nationalist  party’s  interference  on  this  occasion  has  been  to  show 
that  the  I.A.O.S.  is  stronger  than  the  politicians  ;  and  that  before 
Home  Rule,  as  the  Nationalists  conceive  it,  can  become  operative 
there  will  be  a  powerful  agricultural  body  to  placate. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  Home  Rule  should  ever  again  be 
heard  of.  As  I  have  tried  to  show.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  work 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  secured  for  the  farmers  what 
they  expected  to  secure  only  through  Home  Rule.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  in  the  south ,  east ,  and  west  of  Ireland  Home  Rule 
is  looked  upon  wdth  indifference  by  the  people  in  general,  and 
is  merely  forced  into  artificial  growth  and  prominence  by  non¬ 
representative  political  organisations,  while  in  the  north  it  is 
looked  upon  wdth  profound  hostility,  though  for  a  religious  rather 
than  a  political  motive.  In  the  past,  cases  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  have  been  frequent ;  but  I  think  that  the  evidence,  impartially 
examined,  will  show  that  the  Protestants  in  the  south  and  w'est 
have  suffered  more  than  the  Catholics  in  the  north — not  that 
instances  of  intolerance  have  been  wanting  in  Ulster.  But  the 
Protestants,  still  wdth  vivid  recollections  of  the  accounts  of  the 
1798  rebellion  which  have  been  handed  down,  and  knowing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  in  a  minority — the  proportion  of  Protestants  of  all 
denonnnations  to  Catholics  is  approximately  one  to  three — fear 
the  recrudescence  of  persecution  when  they  hear  the  wmrds  Home 
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liule.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  should  be  so ;  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
conceptiou  of  the  eminently  sane,  noble,  and  aristocratic  Eoman 
Church  held  in  Ulster  is  derived  from  literature  bearing  on  the 
misdeeds  of  the  Inquisition  three  hundred  years  ago,  from  Foxe’s 
Book  of  Martyrs,  and  from  penny  pamphlets  about  the  alleged 
adventures  of  converted  nuns.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  religious  hatred, 
comparable  only  to  that  which  swept  over  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  should  still  exist  in  Ireland.  These  may  be  matters  of 
regret  to  the  moralist  and  matters  of  interest  to  the  psychologist ; 
but  the  statesman  must  look  upon  them  from  another  point  of 
view.  Parliament,  in  the  case  of  Ireland  above  all  else,  must 
reckon  with  things  as  they  are  and  not  as  they  ought  to  be. 

I  emphasise  this  religious  prejudice  because  it  is  undoubtedly 
stronger  than  is  generally  believed ;  stronger  even  than  the  Ulster 
Unionist  leaders  have  expressed  it.  Did  they  fear  they  might  be 
accused  of  exaggeration?  In  other  western  European  countries 
either  one  sect  or  the  other  is,  in  general,  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
negligible.  Austria,  Italy,  South  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  have  an  overwhelming  Catholic  majority  ;  North 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  England  have  an 
equally  solid  Protestant  majority.  But  in  Ireland  the  Protestant 
minority  forms  about  a  third  of  the  population ;  it  is  too  small 
to  absorb  the  Catholic  element,  and  too  large  to  be  absorbed  by 
it.  As  for  the  Catholics  scattered  throughout  Ulster,  with  whose 
assistance  many  ostensibly  Home  Kule  members  are  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  they  simply  do  not  count.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  Catholics  in  Ulster  are  literally  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water;  and,  if  their  votes  count  for  something, 
their  social  anH  commercial  influence  counts  for  practically 
nothing. 

Now,  when  we  find  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  a  country 
entirely  indifferent  to  a  proposed  measure,  and  when  we  find  the 
remaining  third,  a  very  influential,  wealthy,  and  powerful  third, 
bitterly  opposed  to  it  and  definitely  prepared  to  resist  it  even 
by  force ;  and,  further,  when  we  find  that  the  measure  proposed 
would,  if  passed,  be  likely  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  life  which  is  the  life  of  two-thirds  of  the  nation,  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  suggest  that  the  measure  had  better  be  dropped. 
This  is  the  state  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Ulster  is  firmly  opposed 
to  it;  and  the  south,  east,  and  west  are,  I  repeat,  indifferent 
to  it.  I  have  not  come  to  this  conclusion  without  very  careful 
investigation ;  but  it  is  a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  reached  by 
anybody  who  confines  his  study  of  modem  Ireland  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  to  political  speeches. 

There  is,  however,  another  weighty  reason  why  the  Home 
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Kule  Bill  should  not  pass,  and  that  is  that  the  present  system  of 
having  Ireland  represented  at  Westminster  is  better  than  any 
other  for  the  religious  peace  of  the  country.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  it  :  a  parliament  in  Dublin  would  inevitably  be 
shaken  by  religious  faction  and  would  still  further  embitter  feelings 
which  had  rather  be  left  to  calm  down  in  the  course  of  time — 
a  long  time,  it  should  be  added.  Keligion  in  Ireland  is  not  a 
perfunctory  performance,  but  something  which  is  as  deeply  in¬ 
grained  in  the  nature  of  the  people  as  it  was  in  the  people  of 
England  when  martyrs  were  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield. 
In  short,  the  religion  of  Irishmen  is  of  such  an  extreme  kind 
that  it  turns  to  fanaticism  at  the  least  sign  of  interference  or 
even  criticism.  Few  people  unacquainted  with  the  country  can 
well  imagine  the  acrimony  which  would  be  aroused  by  even  the 
most  trivial  religious  debate  in  a  Dublin  Parliament  on  some 
religious  question.  All  this  is  avoided  when  Irish  representatives 
of  both  sects  meet  in  the  more  tolerant  atmosphere  of  Westminster. 

I  feel  conscious  that  in  this  article  I  have  given  expression 
to  the  hitherto  inarticulate  feelings  of  large  and  very  influential 
groups  of  Irishmen  of  all  classes.  Doubtless  by  the  time  these 
words  are  in  print  the  Home  Rule  Bill  will  again  be  on  its  way  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  sent  there  by  a  mechanical  majority,  largely 
composed  of  Members  of  Parliament  who  have  never  shown  the 
slightest  understanding  of  Irish  affairs.  But  this  Bill  cannot  come 
into  force  this  year ;  and  while  it  is  still  possible  to  prevent 
it  from  reaching  statutory  authority  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
beliefs  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  my  country,  I  have 
attempted  to  express,  will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  English 
statesmen. 

J.  M.  Kennedy. 


ARCHDALE  WILSON,  THE  CAPTOR  OF  DELHI- 
A  REJOINDER.^ 


The  story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857  has  a  peculiar  and  special 
fascination  for  those  who  can  remember  that  sad  time.  There 
were  no  telegraph  cables  in  those  days,  and  it  took  weeks  to 
communicate  between  India  and  this  country.  The  tragedies  that 
were  reix)rted ,  as  one  native  regiment  after  another  turned  against 
us,  and  massacres  of  Europeans  took  place,  caused  the  nation  to 
hold  its  breath  in  suspense  from  mail  to  mail.  The  fall  of  Delhi 
was  one  of  the  first  signal  triumphs  over  the  rebeL,  and  the  news 
of  it  at  once  relieved  the  terrible  tension  at  home,  and  gave  a 
ray  of  hope  that  the  British  Raj  would  yet  prevail  in  the  struggle. 
No  w’onder  that  after  more  than  half  a  century  has  gone  by,  the 
details  of  the  siege  and  of  the  capture  of  Delhi  are  still  of  un¬ 
failing  interest,  or  that  the  heroes  wdio  held  on  amid  disease  and 
death,  and,  after  months  of  hard  work  and  intense  anxiety  gained 
the  day  at  the  last,  are  still  held  in  high  honour. 

In  the  March  number  of  this  Review  an  article  appeared  under 
the  title  of  “Archdale  Wilson,  the  Captor  of  Delhi,”  by  Sir 
William  Lee  Warner,  G.C.S.I.  Disappointment  must  have  been 
felt  by  many  who  read  it  to  find  that,  instead  of  a  stirring  story 
of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Delhi  from  the  pen  of  this  able  writer, 
an  old  and  w-ell-nigh  forgotten  controversy  had  been  revived  in 
the  form  of  a  vindication  of  Sir  Archdale  Wilson. 

To  anyone  approaching  the  subject  for  the  first  time  it  must 
seem  passing  strange  that  any  defence  should  be  needed  on  behalf 
of  a  successful  general ,  who ,  after  a  three  months’  siege ,  captured 
a  fortress  against  great  odds,  w-on  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen 
and  the  approbation  and  rew-ards  of  his  sovereign,  and  was  created 
a  baronet  of  Delhi,  in  order  that  his  name  might  be  permanently 
associated  with  that  city  and  the  strenuous  siege  and  assault 
w'hich,  ending  in  its  capture,  turned  the  tide  of  victory  against  the 
mutineers. 

Those,  however,  who  are  familiar  with  the  various  histories  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny  from  Kaye  and  Malleson  onw-ards,  and  with 
the  biographies  of  the  heroes  of  that  time,  are  w-ell  aware  that 
the  captor  of  Delhi  is  represented  as  a  well-meaning  soldier  with 
a  good  record,  who,  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  found  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  his  position  too  heavy  for  him,  and  showed  an  infi^'mity 

(1)  This  paper,  which  should  have  appeared  in  the  May  number,  had, 
unfortunately,  to  be  deferred  owing  to  lack  of  space. — Ed.,  “F.R.” 
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of  purpose  which  was,  fortunately,  counteracted  by  the  strong 
men  on  his  staff  on  whose  shoulders  he  w'as  borne  to  victory. 

It  was  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical,  thirty  years  ago,  that  the 
late  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Norman,  who,  as  a  young  ofi&cer, 
was  acting  Adjutant-General  at  the  siege  Delhi,  entered  the 
lists  on  behalf  of  Sir  Archdale  Wilson.  He  pleaded  that  complete 
justice  had  not  been  done  to  Wilson  and  others  in  E.  Bosworth 
Smith’s  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  which  he  was  then  engaged  in 
reviewing.  The  evidence  he  adduced  was  of  a  purely  negative 
character,  as  perhaps  it  was  bound  to  be,  but  the  outcome  of  his 
article  went  to  show  that,  although  Norman  was  in  such  close 
touch  with  Wilson  as  a  member  of  his  staff,  he  was  unaware 
why  these  impressions  of  his  general’s  lack  of  strength  of 
character  should  have  got  about,  and  he  knew  of  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  them.  He  thought  that  much  might  be  said  to  show 
that,  under  most  trying  circumstances  and  in  the  worst  health, 
Wilson  exercised  his  command  with  judgment,  and  Sir  Henry 
Norman  intimated  that  at  some  future  day,  perhaps,  he  might 
say  it  himself. 

Many  years  passed  but  he  did  not  again  intervene.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  his  anxiety  to  write  his  views  increased  when, 
in  1897,  Lord  Eoberts’s  Forty-one  Years  in  India  and  Colonel 
H.  M.  Vibart’s  Richard  Baird  Smith  appeared,  follow^ed  shortly 
afterwards  by  my  own  articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  on  Baird-Smith  and  Sir  Archdale  Wilson. 

All  that  was  written  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  w’ent  to  support  the  opinion  of  the  various  preceding 
histories  as  to  the  character  of  the  captor  of  Delhi.  The  authors 
of  these  histories  were  painstaking  workers  who  were  not  likely 
to  have  accepted  current  rumours  without  making  strict  and 
diligent  inquiry  as  to  their  accuracy.  Lord  Eoberts’s  Forty -one 
Years  in  India,  and  Colonel  Vibart’s  Richard  Baird  Smith,  added 
confirmation  to  what  they  had  already  made  known,  and  the 
general  verdict  was — to  put  it  in  a  nutshell — that  Wilson  was 
not  a  man  of  any  strength  of  character,  w’hereas  he  fortunately 
had  the  services  on  his  staff  of  men  w'ho  were  equal  to  all 
emergencies  and  supported  him  through  grave  crises.  One  of 
these  officers,  when  all  w’as  over  and  the  staff  dispersed  after 
carrying  their  chief  to  victory,  humorously  observed,  in  writing 
to  an  old  friend  :  “Archdale  Wilson  was  scarcely  less  an  obstacle 
than  the  walls  of  the  place.” 

In  my  owm  dictionary  article  on  Wilson  I  did  my  best  to  state 
the  two  sides  of  the  question  as  they  presented  themselves  to 
me,  making  every  allowance  possible  for  the  heavy  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  General,  but  I  w’as  compelled  to  say  that 
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“Wilson,  good  soldier  as  he  was,  with  all  his  experience  and 
distinguished  service,  was  not  a  man  of  remarkable  strength  of 
character,  but  he  had  with  him  resolute  men,  who  supported  him 
and  upon  whom  he  wisely  relied.” 

Sir  Henry  Norman  took  no  further  step  to  vindicate  Wilson, 
but  before  he  died  he  communicated  to  his  friend.  Sir  William 
Lee  Warner,  his  views  upon  points  at  issue  between  him  and 
those  writers  who  had  failed  to  do  justice  to  Wilson.  Sir  William 
believes  it  to  be  his  duty  to  the  memory  of  both  Norman  and 
Wilson  to  demonstrate  that  the  captor  of  Delhi  was  not  only  a 
gallant  and  successful  general,  which  is  admitted  by  all,  but  was 
also  a  man  of  strong  character,  as  to  which  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  this  sort  of  controversy  is  to  be 
regretted,  and  when  the  dictionary  article  appeared  on  Sir 
Archdale  Wilson  it  was  hoped  that  it  had  been  closed,  and,  as 
was  thought,  with  the  consent  of  Sir  Henry  Norman  himself. 

It  seems  incredible  that  those  w’ho  claim  to  have  Sir  Archdale 
Wilson’s  interests  at  heart  should  insist  on  opening  old  sores 
when  there  is  nothing  new  of  any  value  to  produce  that  would 
throw  any  fresh  light  upon  the  controversy.  Cui  bono?  might 
well  be  asked. 

To  begin  with  is  it  not  a  truism  that  a  man  of  strong  character 
is  one  who  necessarily  impresses  himself  upon  all  with  whom  be 
comes  in  contact,  and  the  very  fact  that  there  should  be  any  talk 
of  weakness,  despondency,  hesitation,  or  want  of  decision  in  a 
man  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  had  failed  to  so  impress  himself 
upon  those  about  him.  In  this  sense  the  atmosphere  of  doubt  as 
to  the  general’s  strength  of  character  must  certainly  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  such  a  delicate  investigation. 

No  doubt  Sir  William  Lee  Warner  is  influenced,  as  Sir  Henry 
Norman  was  thirty  years  ago,  by  generous  sentiments  for  the 
captor  of  Delhi,  and  is  sincerely  convinced  of  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  has  arrived ;  for  he  not  only  gives  his  reasons  for  the 
step  he  has  taken  and  challenges  reply,  but  he  also  states  why  he 
considers  that  the  reopening  of  the  question  is  urgent.  He 
says  : — 

“  The  appearance  of  a  dictionary  to  which  all  students  ‘  look  for  facts  and 
dates  w’ithout  embroidery,’  which  by  general  consent  has  become  a  national 
work  of  the  highest  authority,  constitutes  a  decisive  moment  in  historical 
controversy,  and  if  no  appeal  is  made  within  reasonable  time,  the  court 
of  history  closes  its  doors.  Another  event  has  recently  occurred  which 
imports  urgency  to  the  question.  Delhi  has  become  the  Capital  of  British 
India,  and  to  the  historic  Ridge  thousands  have  thronged  and  will  continue 
to  gather,  who  seek  for  true  knowledge  about  the  fifteen  weeks’  Siege 
which  commenced  on  the  Sth  June,  1857,  and  ended  on  the  21st  September, 
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when  Wilson’s  headquarters  were  moved  to  the  Palace  of  Delhi.  For  their 
instruction  ‘  short  accounts  ’  are  published,  and  The  Siege  of  Delhi,  com¬ 
piled  by  Major-General  A.  G.  Handcock,  third  edition  1899,  repeats  the 
oft-told  tale  which  Norman  held  to  be  unjust  to  his  Chief.” 

For  these  two  reasons  Sir  W.  Lee  Warner  considers  it  “a 
pressing  duty  to  the  memories  of  Wilson  and  Norman,  as  well 
as  a  public  duty,  to  call  attention  to  some  correspondence  and 
facts  of  the  highest  authority,  some  hitherto  unpublished.” 

Perhaps  we  must  not  take  too  seriously  Sir  W.  Lee  Warner’s 
reference  to  the  court  of  history,  or  some  indication  might  be 
required  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  time  to  expect  the  doors  to  be 
kept  open.  It  is  to  me  a  novel  proposition  that  they  should  ever 
be  closed,  either  to  the  admission  of  fresh  facts  or  to  the  expulsion 
of  pretenders  wrongly  admitted.  In  my  own  lifetime  how  has 
the  history  I  learnt  as  a  boy  been  rewritten !  so  altered  is  it  that 
many  personages  have  assumed  an  entirely  different  complexion. 
Sometimes  this  process  has  been  called  white- washing.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  dim  future,  when  a  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  is  called  for,  there  need  be  any  fear  that 
the  editor  will  not,  on  sufficient  evidence,  welcome  any  new  facts 
that  have  come  to  light  and  make  any  needful  corrections. 

With  regard  to  the  publication  of  guide-books  for  Delhi 
trippers,  based  upon  standard  histories,  I  do  not  know  what  else 
the  compiler  could  have  done  than  use  such  histories.  Possibly 
he  might  have  been  well  advised  to  have  omitted  controversial 
matter  altogether. 

Before  examining  “the  correspondence  and  facts  of  the  highest 
authority”  produced,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  this  plea  for 
urgency  in  reopening  the  controversy  precisely  means.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  once  a  false  statement  is  floated  it  becomes  most 
difficult  to  overtake,  and  it  dies  hard.  There  is  an  extraordinary 
vitality  about  it  which  no  contradiction  seems  to  weaken.  For 
instance,  the  well-known  statement  that  “Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum  ”  is  always  cropping  up ;  while  no  amount  of  correction 
seems  to  stay  the  continued  repetition  of  the  report  that  Dr. 
Dionysius  Lardner  insisted  that  no  steam  vessel  could  ever  cross 
the  Atlantic  !  False  statements  concerning  such  a  delicate  matter 
as  the  strength  of  a  man’s  character,  once  set  afloat,  are  even  less 
likely  to  be  caught  up  and  annihilated  without  an  infinite 
persistence. 

Therefore,  while  Sir  W.  Lee  Warner  is  logical  in  demanding 
urgency,  he  must  be  very  clear  that  a  false  case  has  been  pre¬ 
sented.  Otherwise  he  may  find  that  he  has  only  given  a  wider 
circulation  to  that  which  he  wished  to  condemn ;  for  such  a 
challenge  to  reopen  this  delicate  question  must  inevitably  lead 
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to  the  restating  ol  the  facts  and  the  reweighing  of  the  evidence 
The  reversal  on  insufficient  grounds  of  the  verdict  hitherto  given 
would  be  to  play  with  facts  and  to  falsify  history. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  at  any  rate  the  controversy  is  narrowed 
down  to  two  points.  On  page  419  of  this  Review  Sir  William 
Lee  Warner  says  the  tw'o  counts  of  indictment  of  Wilson’s 
conduct  are  :  (1)  that  he  was  reluctant  to  order  an  assault,  and 
was  only  goaded  into  it  by  Baird  Smith,  Chamberlain,  and 
Nicholson;  (2)  that  on  the  day  of  the  assault  (September  14th, 
1857)  after  entering  Delhi  he  was  only  prevented  from  retiring 
to  the  Ilidge  by  their  opposition. 

To  these  two  points  I  propose  to  address  myself,  but  first  1 
should  like  to  clear  aw'ay  some  misconceptions  as  to  the  value  of 
the  fresh  facts  and  correspondence  produced. 

Sir  W.  Lee  Warner  attaches,  in  my  view,  far  too  much  import¬ 
ance  to  the  use  of  the  term  “council  of  war.”  In  a  copy  of 
Cave  Browne’s  Narrative  of  the  Punjab  and  Delhi,  which  was 
in  Wilson’s  possession,  he  tells  us  that  against  the  following 
sentence  :  “By  midday  on  the  13th  (September)  it  was  clear 
that  the  crowming  assault  was  only  a  question  of  hours.  The  day 
before  a  council  of  war  had  sat,”  Wilson  had  written  in  the 
margin  :  “No  council  of  war  ever  sat  under  my  command.  Every 
officer  and  staff  (?)  were  assembled  in  my  tent  to  hear  the  plan 
of  attack  and  to  write  out  what  each  had  to  do.”  This  was 
evidently  the  usual  meeting  of  a  general  with  his  principal  officers 
before  an  assault.  The  references  to  “a  council  of  war”  in  the 
Mutiny  histories,  as  well  as  in  Forty-one  Years  in  India,  are 
evidently  not  to  be  taken  in  the  strictly  accurate  meaning,  but 
as  referring  to  the  meetings  of  a  general  wdth  his  staff  and 
principal  officers.  A  council  of  w'ar  in  its  strict  meaning  is  a 
meeting  of  generals  of  independent  commands  who  have  to  take 
combined  action.  Meetings  of  the  general  and  his  staff  at  Delhi 
would  appear  to  have  been  frequent,  and  to  have  been  loosely 
called  councils  of  war.  So  that  this  criticism  seems  to  be  a 
mare’s  nest.  In  any  case,  the  particular  meeting  that  took  place 
on  the  12th  September  was  some  days  after  the  question  of 
assault  had  been  decided,  and  was  convened  to  see  that  all  the 
chief  officers  understood  their  duties  in  the  assault. 

And  now  for  a  word  about  the  letter  to  Sir  John  Lawrence 
quoted  on  pp.  421  and  422  of  this  Review.  Colonel  Baird  Smith 
arrived  in  camp  on  July  3rd  as  Chief  Engineer  under  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  who  died  shortly  after  of  cholera. 
Barnard  was  succeeded  by  Major-General  Eeed,  who  was 
incapacitated  by  illness  and  invalided  on  the  17th  July.  Archdale 
Wilson  then  succeeded  to  the  command,  at  a  time  when  “it  was 
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in  contemplation,”  says  Baird  Smith,  “to  abandon  our  position 
before  Delhi,  to  withdraw  the  army  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  and,  resuming  our  communications  with  the  lower  pro¬ 
vinces,  to  wait  for  reinforcements.”  On  the  day  Wilson  assumed 
command  Baird  Smith  therefore  took  the  opportunity  to  urge  on 
Wilson  in  the  most  pressing  terms  the  necessity  of  holding  the 
grip  they  then  had  on  Delhi  like  grim  death,  not  receding  a  foot 
from  the  ground  they  held,  and  he  himself  undertook  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  making  the  position  on  the  Ridge  tenable  against  any 
assault.  A  long  discussion  terminated  by  the  general  saying 
he  was  glad  to  have  had  the  case  placed  so  fully  and  clearly  before 
him,  and  that  he  was  determined  not  to  move  from  Delhi. 

The  result  of  this  interview  was  the  letter  from  Wilson  of  the 
18th  July  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  reprinted  in  the  March  number, 
where  much  is  made  of  an  omission  by  Bosworth  Smith.  What¬ 
ever  R.  Bosworth  Smith  may  have  omitted  to  quote,  it  is  clear 
that  Baird  Smith  and  others  called  especial  attention  to  the  point 
that  the  Ridge  was  to  be  held  to  the  last.  Neither  does  the  newly 
produced  letter  of  30th  July,  from  Wilson  to  the  Hon.  J.  R. 
Colvin,  add  anything  to  our  knowledge.  In  it  Wilson  continued 
firm  in  his  resolve  to  hold  the  position  on  the  Ridge,  and 
reinforcements  were  expected  under  Nicholson. 

I  am  completely  puzzled  by  the  following  statement  of  Sir 
W.  Lee  Warner  on  p.  425,  where  he  says,  ‘‘At  any  rate,  those 
who  condemn  Wilson  and  shield  themselves  behind  inferences 
drawn  from  Lord  Roberts’s  account  of  the  ‘  council  of  war  ’ 
(chapter  xvii..  Forty-one  Years  in  India),  must  reconsider  their 
opinions  as  they  read  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  kindly 
addressed  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  Lord  Roberts  on 
3rd  December,  1911.”  It  looks  as  if  the  writer  of  the  article 
had  got  rather  hopelessly  muddled,  mixing  up  retirement  and 
assault.  Lord  Roberts  says  he  never  stated  there  was  a  council 
of  war  to  discuss  retirement,  and  felt  sure  that  Wilson  never 
contemplated  retirement.  He  is  speaking  of  the  ‘‘council  of 
war”  on  the  7th  September,  which  was  called  to  discuss  the 
question  of  bombardment  and  assault ,  and  no  one  that  I  am  aw  are 
of  has  suggested  that  retirement  from  the  Ridge  was  then  on  the 
tapis.  The  question  w'as  the  early  assault  of  the  place  as  soon 
as  the  bombardment  had  done  its  work,  and  that  no  delay  should 
occur  when  the  breaches  w'ere  declared  ‘‘practicable.”  Baird 
Smith’s  project  of  attack,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  had  been  ready 
for  some  time  in  anticipation,  but  it  was  not  until  the  7th 
September  that  General  Wilson  was  moved  to  accept  it  and 
afterwards  issue  his  spirited  address  to  the  army.  When  Sir 
Frederick  Maunsell  observes  that  on  6th  September  there  was 
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no  question  of  assault,  he  has  overlooked  the  point  that  the 
arrangements  had  to  be  made  beforehand,  and  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Baird  Smith  that  this  was  so. 

Having  shown,  I  venture  to  think,  that  there  is  really  no  new 
matter  to  be  discussed,  I  will  now  deal  with  the  two  counts  of 
indictment  to  which  Sir  W.  Lee  Warner  proposes  the  inquirv 
should  be  restricted  :  (1)  reluctance  to  order  the  assault ;  (2) 
hesitation  as  to  holding  on  to,  or  leaving,  Delhi,  on  the  14th 
September  after  the  assault. 

Incidentally,  if  I  have  space,  I  shall  examine  the  relations 
between  Wilson  and  his  Chief  Engineer. 

Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts  was  a  subaltern  holding  a  staff 
appointment  at  the  siege  of  Delhi  in  1857,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
with  personal  knowledge  that  he  writes,  in  his  Forty-one  Years 
in  India,  in  reference  to  the  assault ; — 

“  By  the  6th  of  September  all  the  reinforcements  that  could  be  expected, 
including  the  Siege  train  .  .  .  had  arrived  in  camp,  and  the  time  had  now 
come  when  it  was  necessary  for  Wilson  to  determine  whether  Delhi  was 
to  be  assaulted,  or  whether  the  attempt  must  be  given  up.  .  .  .  But  Wilson 
had  never  been  sanguine  as  to  the  possibility  of  capturing  Delhi  without 
aid  from  the  South.  .  .  .  He  now  was  aware  that  no  troops  could  be  expected 
from  the  South,  and  Sir  John  Lawrence  plainly  told  him  that  he  had  sent 
him  the  last  man  from  the  Punjab.  On  the  29th  August,  Lawrence  wrote 
to  Wilson  :  ‘  There  seem  to  be  very  strong  reasons  for  assaulting  as  soon 
as  practicable.  Every  day’s  delay  is  fraught  with  danger.  Every  day  dis¬ 
affection  and  mutiny  spread.  Every  day  adds  to  the  danger  of  the  native 
princes  taking  part  against  us.’  But  Wilson  did  not  find  it  easy  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  assault.  He  was  ill.  Responsibility  and  anxiety  had  told 
upon  him.  He  had  grown  nervous  and  hesitating,  and  the  longer  it  was 
delayed  the  more  difficult  the  task  appeared  to  him.  .  .  . 

“  The  man  to  whom  the  Commander-in-Chief  first  looked  for  counsel 
under  these  conditions — ^Baird  Smith,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers — proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  high  and  responsible  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He,  too,  was  ill.  Naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  the  climate  and 
exposure  from  which  he  was  suffering  were  aggravated  by  a  wound  he  had 
received  soon  after  his  arrival  in  camp.  He  fully  appreciated  the  tremendous 
risks  which  an  assault  involved,  but  in  his  opinion  they  were  less  than 
those  of  delay.  Whether  convinced  or  not  by  his  Chief  Engineer’s  arguments, 
Wilson  accepted  his  advice  and  directed  him  to  prepare  a  plan  of  attack. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

“  It  was  under  these  critical  circumstances  that  a  council  of  war  was 
convened  to  decide  definitely  whether  the  assault  should  take  place  or  not. 

“Nicholson  was  not  a  man  of  many  intimacies,  but,  as  his  staff  officer, 
I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  his  friendship.  I  was  constantly  with 
him,  and  on  this  occasion  I  was  sitting  in  his  tent  before  he  set  out  to 
attend  the  council.  He  had  been  talking  to  me  in  confidential  terms  of 
personal  matters,  and  ended  by  telling  me  of  his  intention  to  take  a  very 
unusual  step  should  the  council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  fixed  determination 
regarding  the  assault.  ‘  Delhi  must  be  taken,’  he  said,  ‘  and  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  this  should  be  done  at  once;  and  if  Wilson  hesitates  longer, 
I  intend  to  propose  at  to-day’s  meeting  that  he  should  be  superseded.’  .  .  .  • 
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"Happily,  Nicholson  was  not  called  upon  to  take  so  unusual  a  step.  I 
walked  with  him  to  the  headquarters  camp,  waited  in  great  excitement  imtil 
the  council  of  war  was  over,  and  when  Nicholson  issued  from  the  General’s 
tent,  learnt,  to  my  intense  relief,  that  Wilson  had  agreed  to  the  assault.” 
(I.,  212-216.) 

I  do  not  know  what  stronger  testimony  could  be  borne  to  the 
hesitation  and  irresolution  of  the  general  than  the  indelible 
impression  made  upon  this  young  officer  by  an  incident  so 
dramatic,  and  which  is  supported  by  the  minute  written  by 
Wilson  himself  on  the  project  of  attack  and  assault,  submitted 
by  Baird  Smith. 

The  words  of  this  minute  were  as  follows  : — 

“It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  results  of  the  proposed  operations  will  be 
thrown  on  the  hazard  of  a  die;  but,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
am  placed,  I  am  willing  to  try  this  hazard — the  more  so  as  I  cannot  suggest 
any  other  plan  to  meet  our  difficulties.  I  cannot,  however,  help  being  of 
opinion  that  the  chances  of  success,  under  such  a  heavy  fire  as  the  working 
parties  will  be  exposed  to,  are  anything  but  favourable.  I  yield,  however, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Engineer.  A.  W.” 

Upon  the  copy  of  this  minute  Baird  Smith  wrote  :  — 

“  This,  I  think  everyone  would  allow,  places  on  my  shoulders  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  the  results  of  the  Siege.  It  would,  doubtless,  have  lightened 
that  burden  greatly  had  I  felt  assured  of  the  hearty  support  and  concurrence 
of  the  General  in  command;  but  the  withholding  of  these  was  no  sufficient 
cause  for  hesitation,  and  I  was  too  glad  of  even  a  qualified  consent  to 
immediate  action  to  be  careful  as  to  the  terms  in  which  it  was  given.” 

On  the  11th  September  Brigadier  John  Nicholson  wrote  to  Sir 
John  Lawrence  :  — 

“The  game  is  completely  in  our  hands;  we  only  want  the  player  to  move 
the  pieces.  Fortunately,  after  making  all  kinds  of  objections  and  obstruc¬ 
tions,  and  even  threatening  more  than  once  to  withdraw  the  guns  and 
abandon  the  attempt,  Wilson  has  made  everything  over  to  the  Engineers,  and 
they  alone  will  deserve  the  credit  of  taking  Delhi.  Had  Wilson  carried 
out  his  threat  of  withdrawing  the  guns,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  appeal 
to  the  army  to  set  him  aside  and  elect  a  successor.  The  purport  of  his 
last  memorandum  in  reply  to  the  Engineers  ran  thus  ;  ‘  I  disagree  with 
the  Engineer  entirely  :  I  foresee  great,  if  not  insuperable,  difficulties  in 
the  plan  he  proposes,  but  as  I  have  no  other  plan  I  yield  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Chief  Engineer.’” 

By  midnight  on  the  13th  September,  Baird  Smith  was  able  to 
report  to  General  Wilson  that  both  breaches  were  “practicable,” 
and  urged  upon  him  the  importance  of  attacking  without  delay. 
Before  they  separated  orders  were  issued  for  the  assault  to  be 
made  at  daybreak  of  the  14th. 

I  now  come  to  the  other  count  of  the  indictment,  the  hesitation 
of  Wilson,  when  the  assault  had  been  made  on  the  14th  of 
September,  as  to  whether  he  would  hold  on  or  retire.  It  should 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  the  indictment  is  not  that  he  made 
arrangements  or  gave  any  orders  in  the  direction  of  retirement, 
but  that  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  vacillation  as  to  what  he 
should  do. 

Lord  Roberts,  after  describing  the  assault,  says  : — 

“While  what  I  have  just  described  was  taking  place,  I  myselt  was  with 
General  Wilson.  Edwin  Johnson  and  I,  being  no  longer  required  with  the 
breaching  batteries,  had  been  ordered  to  return  to  our  staff  duties,  and  we 
accordingly  joined  the  General  at  Ludlow  Castle,  where  he  arrived  shortly 
before  the  assaulting  columns  moved  from  the  cover  of  the  Kudsiabagh. 

“Wilson  watched  the  assault  from  the  top  of  the  house,  and  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  it  had  proved  successful,  he  rode  through  the  Kashmir 
Gate  to  the  church,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

“  He  was  ill  and  tired  out,  and  as  the  day  wore  on  and  he  received 
discouraging  reports,  he  became  more  and  more  anxious  and  depressed. 
He  heard  of  Reid’s  failure,  and  of  Reid  himself  having  been  severely 
wounded;  then  came  the  disastrous  news  that  Nicholson  had  fallen,  and 
a  report  (happily  false)  that  Hope  Grant  and  Tombs  were  both  killed.  All 
this  greatly  agitated  and  distressed  the  General,  until  at  last  he  began 
seriously  to  consider  the  advisability  of  leaving  the  city  and  falling  back  on 
the  Ridge. 

“I  was  ordered  to  go  and  find  out  the  truth  of  these  reports,  and  to 
ascertain  exactly  what  had  happened  to  No.  4  column  and  the  cavalry  on 
our  right.  (I.,  235.) 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

“  It  seemed  so  important  to  acquaint  the  General  without  delay  that  Hope 
Grant  and  Tombs  were  both  alive,  that  the  cavalry  had  been  relieved  from 
their  exposed  position,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  further  anxiety  about 
Reid’s  column,  that  I  galloped  back  to  the  church  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“  The  news  I  was  able  to  give  for  the  moment  somewhat  cheered  the 
General,  but  did  not  altogether  dispel  his  gloomy  forebodings;  and  the  failure 
of  Campbell’s  column  (w'hich  just  at  that  juncture  returned  to  the  church), 
the  hopelessness  of  Nicholson’s  condition,  and,  above  all,  the  heavy  list 
of  casualties  he  received  later,  appeared  to  crush  all  spirit  and  energy 
out  of  him.  His  dejection  increased,  and  he  became  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  wisest  course  was  to  withdraw  from  the  city.  He  w'ould, 
I  think,  have  carried  out  this  fatal  measure,  notwithstanding  that  every 
officer  on  his  staff  was  utterly  opposed  to  any  retrograde  movement,  had  it 
not  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  beside  him  a  man  sufficiently  bold  and 
resolute  to  stimulate  his  flagging  energies.  Baird  Smith’s  indomitable 
courage  and  determined  perseverance  were  never  more  conspicuous  than 
at  that  critical  moment,  when,  though  suffering  intense  pain  from  his  wound, 
and  weakened  by  a  wasting  disease,  he  refused  to  be  put  upon  the  sick 
list;  and  on  Wilson  appealing  to  him  for  advice  as  to  whether  he  should 
or  should  not  hold  on  to  the  position  we  had  gained,  the  short  but  decisive 
answer,  ‘  We  must  hold  on,’  was  given  in  such  a  determined  and  uncom¬ 
promising  tone  that  it  put  an  end  to  all  discussion. 

“Neville  Chamberlain  gave  similar  advice.  Although  still  suffering  from  his 
wound,  and  only  able  to  move  about  with  difficulty,  he  had  taken  up  his 
position  at  Hindoo  Rao’s  house,  from  which  he  exercised,  as  far  as  his 
physical  condition  would  allow,  a  general  supervision  and  control  over  the 
events  that  took  place  on  the  right  of  the  Ridge.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Daly  and  a  very  distinguished  native  officer  of  the  Guides,  named  Kbnn 
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Sing  Rosa,  both  of  whom,  like  Chamberlain,  were  incapacitated  by  wounds 
from  active  duty.  From  the  top  of  Hindoo  Rao’s  house  Chamberlain 
observed  the  first  successes  of  the  columns,  and  their  subsequent  checks 
and  retirements,  and  it  was  while  he  was  there  that  he  received  two  notes 
from  General  Wilson.  In  the  first,  written  after  the  failure  of  the  attacks 
on  the  Jama  Masjid  and  the  Lahore  Gate,  the  General  asked  for  the  Baluch 
battalion,  which,  at  Chamberlain’s  request,  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  Reid’s 
Column,  and  in  it  he  expressed  the  hope  that  ‘  we  shall  be  able  to  hold 
what  we  have  got.'  In  the  second  note,  written  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  General  asked  whether  Chamberlain  ‘  could  do  anything  from 
Hindoo  Rao’s  house  to  assist,’  adding,  *  our  numbers  are  frightfully  reduced, 
and  we  have  lost  so  many  senior  officers  that  the  men  are  not  under  proper 
control;  indeed,  I  doubt  if  they  could  be  got  to  do  anything  dashing.  I 
want  your  advice.  If  the  Hindoo  Rao’s  picquet  cannot  be  moved,  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  be  strong  enough  to  take  the  city.’  Chamberlain  understood 
General  Wilson’s  second  note  to  imply  that  he  contemplated  withdrawing 
the  troops  from  the  city,  and  he  framed  his  reply  accordingly.  In  it  he 
urged  the  necessity  for  holding  on  to  the  last.  .  .  .”  (I.  237-239.) 

It  SO  happens  that  in  January,  1884,  this  interpretation  of 
Chamberlain’s  reading  of  the  second  note  was  called  in  question 
by  Colonel  S.  Dewe  White.  He  wrote  to  the  late  Eield  Marshal 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  on  the  subject  and  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply,  dated  Lordswood,  Southampton,  24th  January, 
1884 

“I  am  unable  to  accept  the  view  you  take  as  to  my  having  been  under 
an  ‘  erroneous  impression,’  and  having  ‘  drawn  a  hasty  conclusion  ’  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  General  Wilson’s  note  to  me  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th  Sept.  (1857). 

“I  understood  at  the  time,  and  I  still  hold  to  the  belief,  that  the  General’s 
note  to  me  referred  to  the  question  as  to  whether,  in  my  opinion,  he  should 
hold  on  to  what  we  possessed  of  the  city,  or  whether  he  should  withdraw 
from  it. 

“In  one  paragraph  of  that  note  General  Wilson  says,  ‘  I  want  your  advice,’ 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  note,  he  says,  ‘  I  have  just  heard  that  you  have 
returned  to  camp,  but  still  ask  your  opinion  and  advice.’ 

“If  the  opinion  and  advice  asked  for  did  not  refer  to  withdrawal,  to  what 
other  question  could  it  have  referred?  The  note  was  written  about  4  p.m. 
It  was  at  that  time  beyond  dispute  that  our  troops  were  exhausted,  and 
somewhat  dispirited,  three  of  our  columns  of  attack  (exclusive  of  the  Kashmir 
contingent)  having  failed  to  realise  what  had  been  expected  of  them. 

“General  Wilson  uses  the  words:  ‘  Our  numbers  are  frightfully  reduced, 
and  we  have  lost  so  many  senior  officers  that  the  men  are  not  under  proper 
control — indeed,  I  doubt  if  they  could  be  got  to  do  anything  dashing.’  Again, 
he  says  :  ‘  If  the  Hindoo  Rao  picquet  cannot  be  moved,  I  do  not  think 
we  shall  be  strong  enough  to  take  the  city.’ 

“I  can  only  repeat  that  I  replied  to  the  General’s  note  entirely  in  the 
sense  that  he  had  asked  my  opinion  whether,  under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  right  to  hold  on  to  what  we  possessed  of  the  city,  or  to 
withdraw. 

“  Unless  the  alternative  of  withdrawal  was  passing  through  General  Wilson’s 
mind  when  he  wrote  to  me,  what  could  have  been  his  object  in  asking 
my  opinion?  There  w’as  assuredly  no  occasion  why  he  should  ask  me  how 
ho  could  best  make  secure  for  the  night  the  very  small  portion  of  the  town 
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which  was  in  our  possession,  and,  I  submit,  that  by  no  reasonable  inter¬ 
pretation  could  his  words  be  construed  into  that  meaning.  The  possibility 
of  further  advance  had  been  proved  impracticable. 

“Again,  I  would  ask  whether  it  is  reasonable  that  had  I  so  entirely  mis¬ 
represented  the  meaning  of  General  Wilson’s  note  as  to  reply  to  it  as  I 
did,  would  he  not  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  correcting  my  error, 
instead  of  waiting,  as  you  seem  to  conclude  might  have  been  the  case,  until 
I  had  questioned  him  on  the  subject? 

“The  point  was  certainly  not  one  of  trivial  importance,  and  therefore  not 
such  as  to  be  passed  over  by  the  General. 

“  Captain  Turnbull  w'as  the  aide-de-camp  who  brought  me  the  note.  Major 
(now  Lieutenant-General)  Daly  was  the  only  other  British  officer  with  me 
at  the  time.  Both  of  these  officers,  I  am  convinced,  understood  this  note 
in  the  sense  I  put  upon  it,  and  both  those  officers  were  aware  of  the  nature 
of  my  reply.  My  right  arm  was  then  useless  to  me,  and  my  answer  was 
dictated  and  was  given  to  the  A.D.C.  to  take  to  the  General. 

“Whether  Captain  Turnbull  is  alive,  I  know  not;  but  General  Daly  is 
living  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

“I  am  unable  to  say  on  what  authority  Kaye  and  Malleson  quote  Bsi' ’ 
Smith.  I  only  know  that  Baird  Smith  told  me  on  my  first  joining  Head¬ 
quarters  inside  Delhi  that  General  Wilson  had  asked  his  opinion  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th  September  as  to  the  advisability  of  withdrawing  from 
the  city. 

“The  facts  of  the  case,  as  having  reference  to  myself,  are  as  I  have 
stated  them  to  be,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  how  the  evidence  of  others,  or 
their  opinions,  or  their  conclusions,  can  in  any  way  be  held  to  invalidate  my 
testimony. 

“  I  have  never  said  that  General  Wilson  intended  to  withdraw  the  troops. 

I  merely  say  that  he  asked  my  opinion  on  that  point,  and  that  Baird  Smith 
told  me  that  he  had  consulted  him  as  to  the  advisability  of  withdrawal; 
beyond  this,  I  know  nothing.  I  wall  only  add  that  General  Wilson  was  in 
error  in  supposing  that  I  had  returned  to  camp;  I  received  the  note  ni 
Hindoo  Rao’s,  which  I  did  not  leave  till  the  evening,  and  then  only  to  go 
and  see  my  friend,  John  Nicholson.  If,  after  the  receipt  of  what  I  have 
now  written,  you  still  hold  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  your  letter  to  me, 
I  think  I  may  ask  that,  in  fairness  to  myself  and  to  the  memory  of  Baird 
Smith,  you  will  publish  my  reply  as  a  note  to  your  work. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  (Signed)  Neville  Chamberlain.” 

I 

'  The  last  evidence  I  submit  as  to  the  hesitation  of  General 

Wilson  inside  Delhi  on  the  14th  September  is  to  be  found  in  a 
letter  written  by  Baird  Smith  in  1860  to  quiet  his  wife’s  appre¬ 
hensions  as  to  statements  depreciating  his  work  as  Chief 
Engineer  at  Delhi,  and  attributing  it  to  his  executive  officer. 
Captain  Alexander  Taylor  ; — 

!  “I  think  you  may  dismiss  from  your  mind  all  sense  of  trouble  about  the 

!  injustice  done  to  my  work  at  Delhi.  It  is  just  as  certain  as  that  I  am 

j  alive  to  say  so,  that  from  the  day  I  joined,  to  the  day  I  left,  not  a  single 

I  vital  act  was  done,i  but  under  my  orders  and  on  my  sole  responsibility: 

and  I  know  well  that,  but  for  my  resolute  determination,  humanly  speaking, 
there  would  have  been  no  Siege  of  Delhi  at  all;  and  even  that  assault,  which 

(1)  This,  of  course,  refers  solely  to  his  own  engineer  work. — R.  H.  V. 
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gave  value  by  its  success  to  all  the  exertions  that  were  made,  would  have 
ended  in  deplorable  disaster,  had  I  not  withstood  with  effect  the  desire  of 
General  Wilson  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  city  on  the  failure  of 
Brigadier  Campbell’s  column.  Nobody  does  heartier  justice  to  Taylor’s 
devotion,  capacity  and  zeal  than  I  do.  No  personal  consideration  would, 
for  one  moment,  induce  me  to  detract,  even  in  the  faintest  degree,  from 
them;  but  he  was,  throughout,  my  most  able  and  most  trusted  subordinate, 
working  wholly  at  my  risk,  and  on  my  responsibility,  in  the  one  department 
entrusted  to  him,  namely,  the  executive  duties.” 

The  above  evidence,  reproduced  from  the  written  words  of 
Lord  Roberts,  Baird  Smith,  John  Nicholson,  and  Wilson  himself, 
seems  conclusive  as  to  the  reluctance  felt  by  Archdale  Wilson  to 
give  orders  for  the  attack  and  assault  of  Delhi ;  while  the  orders, 
when  given,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  onus  on  the  Chief 
Engineer. 

Equally  cogent  is  the  evidence  of  Lord  Roberts,  Baird  Smith, 
and  Neville  Chamberlain  as  to  the  state  of  hesitation  and 
indecision  in  which  Wilson  was  after  the  assault  on  the  14th 
September,  when  he  was  doubtful  if  he  could  hold  on  to  Delhi 
or  would  retire  to  the  Ridge. 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  extracts  which 
have  been  published  from  the  very  interesting  daily  correspond¬ 
ence  between  Baird  Smith  at  Delhi  and  his  wife  at  Rurki.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  Colonel  Vibart’s  little  book,  Richard  Baird 
Smith.  Written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without  reserve, 
they  bear  valuable  testimony  to  the  good  relations  which,  in  spite 
of  many  difficulties,  Baird  Smith  insisted  on  maintaining  with 
his  chief,  whom  he  treats  as  a  man  to  be  pitied,  humoured,  and 
persuaded  into  going  along  the  pathway  marked  out  for  him  by 
his  Chief  Engineer. 

The  above  evidence  of  unimpeachable  witnesses,  which  I  have 
adduced  to  prove  the  two  counts  of  the  indictment,  suggested 
for  discussion,  must  be  well  known  to  Sir  W.  Lee  Warner,  but 
its  recapitulation  may  have  the  advantage  of  re-assuring  those 
who  read  his  article  that  our  standard  histories  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  are  not  quite  so  unreliable  as  they  have  been  represented 
to  be.  Sir  William  Lee  Warner  will  be  more  interested  to 
learn  that  the  late  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Norman,  G.C.B., 
having  intimated  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  me 
information  about  Wilson  and  Delhi,  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
him  at  the  Athenaeum  Club  on  the  10th  November,  1898. 
Of  this  conversation  T  made  notes  at  the  time,  and  in  looking 
over  them  T  find  that  after  giving  me  many  interesting  details, 
he  allowed  me  to  put  to  him  some  pointed  questions,  to  which  he 
was  good  enough  to  reply  quite  frankly.  T  asked  him  whether 
he  considered  Archdale  Wilson  a  man  of  strong  character.  He 
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replied  that  from  his  previous  record,  and  all  that  he  had  heard 
and  known  of  him,  he  thought  he  was  the  best  man  for  the 
command  under  the  circumstances ;  that  no  doubt  he  was  of  an 
anxious  temperament,  and  his  character  could  not  accurately  be 
described  as  strong. 

I  next  asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  letter  from  Wilson  to  Sir 
John  Lawrence  of  the  18th  July.  He  admitted  that  in  this  letter 
Wilson  had  given  himself  away,  and  had  not  added  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  I  further  asked  what  he  thought  of  Wilson’s  letter  to 
Baird  Smith  of  the  20th  August.  He  said  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  Wilson  was  in  great  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  else¬ 
where,  and  thought  if  he  pressed  sufficiently  for  reinforcements 
they  would  be  available.  He  considered  the  letter  unwise,  but 
that  it  was  only  intended  to  extract  more  men  from  the 
authorities. 

At  this  interview  with  Sir  Henry  Norman  I  gave  him  a  rough 
idea  of  the  line  I  proposed  to  take,  viz.,  to  state  each  side  of  the 
controversy  and  give  my  judgment.  He  seemed  quite  satisfied. 
He  told  me  he  had  intended  writing  a  book  about  Delhi,  but  had 
been  too  much  occupied  to  do  so  and  doubted  if  his  intention 
ever  would  be  fulfilled.  I  never  heard  from  Sir  Henry  on  this 
subject  again,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  wish  to  reopen  a  controversy  which  I  understood  was 
closed  with  his  consent. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  agree  generally  with  the 
apophthegm  propounded  by  General  Sir  Frederick  Maunsell :  “  A 
general  is  to  be  judged  by  his  acts  and  success,  not  by  w^hat  he 
does  not  do.”  But  to  claim  that  therefore  Sir  Archdale  Wilson 
must  have  been  ‘‘a  man  of  nerve  and  determination  of  character,” 
as  Sir  G.  W.  Forrest  calls  him,  is  another  thing  altogether,  and 
enough  to  raise  the  shades  of  Chamberlain,  Nicholson,  and 
Baird  Smith  in  protest. 


Robt.  H.  Vetch,  Colonel. 


LOED  CEOMEE  ON  DISEAELI. 

Most  people  have  read  Lord  Cromer’s  remarkable  study  of 
Disraeli,  republished  from  the  Spectator.  It  contains  passages 
that  are  full  of  insight.  But  it  includes  a  severe — and  I  think  an 
unjust — indictment.  “Disraeli,”  Lord  Cromer  writes,  was  a 
“political  adventurer”  who  “used  his  genius  to  found  a  political 
school  based  on  extreme  self-seeking  opportunism.  In  this 
respect  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  contri¬ 
buted  towards  the  degradation  of  English  political  life.” 

Lord  Cromer’s  accusation  has  called  forth  indignant  protests 
from  Disraeli’s  admirers.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  generation  which  knew  the  Disraeli  of  the  ’seventies 
should  resent  an  account  which  ranked  the  great  Tory  statesman 
of  their  youth  as  nothing  better  than  an  unprincipled  and  self- 
seeking  adventurer.  I  venture  to  think  that  all  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  passages  in  Lord  Cromer’s  analysis  of  Disraeli’s  character 
may  stand,  while  yet  one  may  strongly  join  issue  with  him  on 
his  disparaging  conclusion.  A  self-seeking  adventurer  and  oppor¬ 
tunist  is  one  who  lacks,  or  at  least  does  not  act  upon,  political 
convictions,  and  has  no  other  aims  besides  his  own  personal 
advancement.  I  do  not  think  this  can  possibly  be  said  of  Disraeli 
in  the  face  of  obvious  facts.  His  active  mind  was  full  of  views 
and  aims  quite  unconnected  with  his  personal  advancement.  No 
doubt  there  was  an  element  of  opportunism  in  his  early  career, 
and  he  had  a  passion  for  success.  He  conceived  a  determination 
which  hardly  anyone  in  his  position  would  have  ventured  to 
conceive,  that  he  would  rise  to  the  very  top  of  the  political  ladder  ; 
and  only  an  indomitable  pluck  which  w^as  not  over  sensitive  to 
petty  scruples  could  have  enabled  him  to  realise  that  ambition. 
For  him  to  get  into  Parliament  at  all  was  difficult.  He  had 
to  look  for  help  where  he  could  get  it.  And,  agreeing  with 
neither  party,  he  did  avail  himself  of  assistance  from  members 
of  both.  Had  Disraeli  at  the  outset  relied  for  success  on  nothing 
but  the  scrupulous  advocacy  of  political  ideals,  he  could  never 
have  become  a  great  statesman  at  all.  He  would  not  have  had 
the  chance,  for  he  would  never  have  got  to  the  front.  Lord 
Cromer  seems  to  me  curiously  to  ignore  this.  He  deals  with 
Disraeli’s  earlier  career  as  though  it  were  exclusively  an  index, 
and  a  complete  index,  to  his  inspiring  motives  and  ideals,  quite 
apart  from  his  sheer  necessities.  It  might  be  so  in  the  case  of 
one  who  began  political  life  with  such  advantages  as  William 
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Pitt,  for  whom  an  independent  position  was  secure  from  the  first. 
Pitt  was  free  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  public  objects  with 
little  or  no  arrive  pensee  to  personal  advancement.  With 
Disraeli  it  was  otherwise.  He  had  to  push  to  the  front  rank.  It 
was  only  after  he  had  got  there  that  he  could  adequately  display 
his  larger  aims  as  a  statesman. 

But  even  in  his  early  career  Disraeli  was  not  opportunist 
at  the  cost  of  being  false  to  his  convictions.  He  never  for  a 
moment  pretended  to  endorse  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party,  though  he  had  friends  in  the  rank  and  file.  On 
the  contrary,  he  consistently  denounced  them.  His  vehement 
personal  attacks  on  Peel  may  have  been  largely  prompted  by 
opportunist  motives.  Grant  Duff  relates  in  his  Diary  that 
Disraeli  excused  his  action  to  Peel’s  daughter  on  that  very 
ground.  “It  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  young  man,”  he 
said.  And  he  added  :  “Did  you  ever  see  a  little  dog  bark  at  a 
big  dog?  I  was  that  little  dog.”  But  while  these  personal 
assaults  on  Peel  brought  him  to  the  front,  they  involved  no 
unfaithfulness  to  conviction.  Disraeli  adhered  consistently  to 
Peel’s  earlier  policy  (in  which  he  had  concurred)  of  moderate 
Protection,  of  a  modification  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  opposed  to 
their  repeal.  It  was  Peel  who  changed,  and  not  Disraeli.  Thus 
Lord  Cromer  cannot  in  this  matter  justly  accuse  Disraeli  of  any 
desertion  of  political  principles.  He  is  only  justified  in  saying 
that  Disraeli  advocated  what  w’ere  his  genuine  views  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  tell  for  his  own  advancement.  To  depict  him  as 
merely  an  opportunist  is,  indeed,  to  miss  the  very  essence  of  his 
genius.  The  thorough-going  opportunist  is  a  trimmer.  He  is  the 
antithesis  to  the  man  of  ideas.  And  the  author  of  Goningsby  and 
Sibyl  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  ideas.  This,  indeed.  Lord 
Cromer  elsewhere  in  his  article  to  some  extent  recognises.  ]3ut 
he  nowhere  recognises  that  it  was  to  the  ideas  and  not  to  oppor¬ 
tunist  methods  that  Disraeli  mainly  looked  for  achieving  success. 
We  are  told  in  Goningsby  that  the  second-rate  man  succeeds  by 
intrigue,  the  first-rate  man  by  great  talents  and  great  truths. 
Disraeli  regarded  himself  as  a  first-rate  man,  and  he  meant  to 
tread  the  first-rate  man’s  path  to  success. 

Lord  Cromer  makes  the  same  mistake  as  do  those  who  accuse 
indiscriminately  of  selfishness  all  who  seek  after  their  own 
happiness.  Ambition,  like  the  desire  for  happiness,  is  natural  to 
man.  It  is  hard  to  get  away  from  either  :  but  we  may  seek  happi¬ 
ness  either  by  satisfying  our  higher  nature  which  prompts  us 
to  beneficence,  or  by  purely  selfish  pleasure.  And  a  statesman 
may  gratify  ambition  for  success  by  striving  merely  to  be  promi¬ 
nent,  or  to  be  really  great.  Disraeli  certainly  aimed  at  the  latter. 
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And  no  mere  opportunist  can  become  a  great  leader  of  men.  Lord 
Cromer  does  not  exaggerate  the  degree  of  Disraeli’s  ambition,  but 
he  mistakes  its  quality. 

But,  moreover.  Lord  Cromer  seems  to  regard  as  the  main 
characteristic  of  Disraeli’s  whole  career,  the  degree  of  opportunism 
which  was  a  simple  necessity  for  success  at  first.  Yet  it  w^as  by 
no  means  especially  characteristic  of  his  action  after  he  had 
“arrived.”  An  element  of  opportunism  is  found  in  every  practical 
statesman.  It  was  not  more  conspicuous  in  Dizzy  in  his  later  life 
than  it  was,  for  example,  in  Palmerston.  In  the  great  measures 
of  his  first  premiership — the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the 
removal  of  Jewish  disabilities — his  action  was  the  reverse  of 
opportunist  in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  opposed  rather  than  fell  in 
with  the  current  of  traditional  opinion  in  the  Tory  party,  and 
carried  into  effect  his  own  long-standing  convictions. 

Then,  again.  Lord  Cromer  ignores  the  elements  in  his  foreign 
ix)licy,  which,  during  his  second  tenure  of  highest  office,  lifted 
English  statesmanship  once  again,  as  Palmerston  had  lifted  it, 
above  the  somewhat  parochial  standpoint  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
of  the  Manchester  school.  Doubtless  there  were  startling  actions 
which  were  denounced  by  critics  as  theatrical.  But  they  were 
often  justified  by  the  event.  One  of  his  severest  critics — Grant 
Duff — who  had  laughed  at  Disraeli’s  rather  sensational  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  which  secured  for  England  the  key  to 
India,  had  the  candour  to  admit  in  later  years  that  it  had  proved 
an  immense  financial  success.^  When  our  ships  appeared 
suddenly  at  the  Dardanelles  in  1877,  and  when  the  Indian  troops 
were  sent  to  Malta,  people  talked  of  a  coup  de  thedtre,  but  the 
demonstration  had  its  effect  on  the  Ilussians.^  The  treaty  of  St, 
Stefano  and  the  Berlin  Congress  were  largely  due  to  what  Eussia 
took  to  be  signs  that  England  was  in  earnest  and  prepared  to  act. 

Lord  Cromer’s  criticism  on  Disraeli’s  policy  of  democratic 
Toryism,  while  undoubtedly  it  has  some  force,  nevertheless 
fails  to  face  the  crux  of  the  question  as  a  practical  one,  namely, 
that  the  alternative  policy  of  making  the  Tory  party  dependent 
on  the  middle  classes  was,  in  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties,  impossible. 
The  alliance  between  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  and  the 
Liberals  was  very  closely  cemented.  The  wage-earning  class 
was,  so  to  say,  much  more  open  to  an  offer  from  the  Tories. 
This  was  decisive  for  a  practical  statesman,  though  I  admit 
that  a  special  alliance  with  .  the  shop-keeping  classes  would 

(1)  Out  of  the  Past,  by  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  (Murray),  Vol.  II.,  p.  207. 

(2)  The  general  impression  on  the  Continent  had  been  that  India  would  be  a 
source  of  embarrassment  in  case  of  war.  But  the  arrival  of  Indian  troops  in 
Malta  set  free  our  own  troops  for  active  service  elsewhere. 
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in  any  case  have  been  very  repugnant  to  Disraeli’s  prejudices. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  Lord  Cromer’s  contention  that 
the  middle  class,  which  has  a  certain  stake  in  the  country,  would 
form  a  more  reliable  support  for  Conservatism  than  the  wage¬ 
earning  class.  The  wage-earning  class  is  the  demagogue’s 
natural  prey.  It  has  less  to  lose  by  revolution,  and  has  less 
knowledge  and  critical  power  wherewith  to  appraise  the  real 
value  of  a  specious  promise.  Radicals  can  always  go  “one 
better  ”  than  Conservatives  in  the  demagogue’s  bids  for  support. 
But  in  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties  the  alliance  between  the  middle 
class  and  the  Whigs  was  too  firm  to  be  broken. 

Mr.  Monypenny’s  remarks  on  Disraeli’s  consistency  (in  the 
first  volume  of  his  biography)  are,  I  think,  very  just.  So  far  as 
ideas  go,  Disraeli  was  from  first  to  last  consistent.  His  faith  in 
democracy,  his  reverence  for  traditional  institutions,  his  dislike 
of  the  Whig  oligarchy,  his  desire  to  secure  a  modification  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  but  without  the  sacrifice  of  agricultural  interests,  his 
sympathy  with  the  people  before  such  sympathies  had  become 
fashionable — all  these  are  visible  in  Disraeli’s  public  utterances 
from  first  to  last.  He  had  not,  as  Mr.  Mony penny  happily  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “the  self-conscious  consistency  of  the  moral  pre¬ 
cisian”;  but  certain  cardinal  ideas  possessed  him,  and  possessed 
him  consistently.  Why  then  was  he  accused  of  inconsistency? 
Because  the  world  is  apt  to  measure  consistency  in  a  statesman 
rather  by  the  etiquette  of  party  allegiance  which  it  understands 
than  by  ideas  which  it  does  not  understand.  Yet  as  Mr.  Mony- 
penny  says,  “A  man  with  a  perfectly  consistent  party  record  will 
be  more  likely  to  win  distinction  as  a  good  partisan  than  as  a  great 
statesman.  If  we  are  to  measure  consistency  by  ideas,”  Mr. 
Monypenny  continues,  “Disraeli  is  the  most  consistent  [among 
his  contemporaries] ,  and  yet  more  than  any  of  the  others  he  was 
to  suffer  throughout  his  career  from  the  reputation  of  political 
time-server  and  adventurer  acquired  in '  these  early  and  errant 
years.  In  one  sense  this  reputation  was  wholly  unjust ;  in  another 
it  had  not  been  unprovoked,  nor,  indeed,  wholly  undeserved.  In 
his  guiding  principles  and  ideas  he  had  changed  far  less  than 
most  of  his  judges  and  critics,  but  the  world,  which  looks  only  to 
externals,  saw  that  he  had  been  in  communication,  if  not  in  co¬ 
operation,  with  men  at  the  opposite  poles  of  politics,  and  drew 
its  conclusions  accordingly.  He  had  been  too  eager  in  his  desire 
for  tangible  and  immediate  success,  too  reckless  in  his  disregard 
for  the  conventions  of  political  life ;  and  he  had  thus  aroused  in 
many  a  distrust  which  he  w’as  never  wholly  to  allay.”  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  while  I  admit  Mr.  Monypenny’s  plea  that 
(1)  Life  of  Disraeli,  I.,  p.  277. 
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Disraeli  was  essentially  consistent,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
irrepressible  habit  of  banter  sometimes  suggested  a  lower  standard 
of  political  consistency  than  he  really  acted  on.  For  example, 
the  racy  passage  on  party  allegiance  in  his  now  forgotten  novel. 
The  Young  Duke,  which  was  avow’edly  autobiographical,  must 
have  confirmed  the  solemn  critics  in  their  estimate  of  him  as  a 
political  fareeur. 

“Am  I  a  Whig  or  a  Tory?  I  forget.  As  for  the  Tories,  I  admire  antiquity, 
particularly  a  ruin;  even  the  relics  of  the  Temple  of  Intolerance  have  a 
charm.  I  think  I  am  a  Tory.  But  then  the  Whigs  give  such  good  dinners, 
and  are  the  most  amusing.  I  think  I  am  a  Whig.  But  then  the  Tories  are 
so  moral,  and  morality  is  my  forte;  I  must  be  a  Tory.  But  the  Whigs 
dress  so  much  better;  and  an  ill-dressed  party,  like  an  ill-dressed  man,  must 
be  wrong.  Yesl  I  am  a  decided  Whig. 

“And  yet — I  feel  like  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 

“I  think  I  will  be  a  Whig  and  Tory  alternate  nights,  and  then  both  will 
be  pleased;  or  I  have  no  objection,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
to  take  place  under  a  Tory  ministry,  provided  I  may  vote  against  them.” 

Disraeli’s  political  seriousness  and  earnestness  is,  I  think,  the 
true  problem,  not  his  sincerity.  Sincerity  is  sometimes  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  frankness.  If  so,  he  w'as  the  most  sincere  of 
politicians.  It  is  his  own  naked  avowals  that  fame  was  his  chief 
object  that  have  put  weapons  into  Lord  Cromer’s  hands.  Political 
sincerity  may  again  mean  consistency.  If  so,  Disraeli  has  a 
strong  case — stronger  than  that  of  his  two  chief  opponents — Peel 
and  Gladstone — each  of  whom  can  be  charged  w'ith  at  least  two 
famous  reversals  of  their  own  policy.  But  sincerity  may  also  mean 
depth  and  seriousness.  How  deeply  and  how  seriously  do  public 
objects,  which  we  genuinely  desire,  move  us?  How  deep  is  their 
force  as  motives?  Johnson  denied  depth  of  sincerity  to  the  butcher 
who  descanted  on  patriotism.  “When,”  he  remarked,  “a  butcher 
says  his  heart  bleeds  for  his  country,  he  has,  in  fact,  no  uneasy 
feeling.”  How  far  were  Disraeli’s  real  convictions  deeply  serious? 
How  far  did  a  certain  underlying  cynicism  accompany  all  his 
aspirations?  Here  we  have  an  interesting  question  which  cannot 
be  answered  wdthout  a  study  of  Disraeli’s  very  peculiar  mental 
temperament.  This  has  been  a  puzzle  to  the  ordinary  English¬ 
men — largely,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  Oriental  element  in  it 
on  which  Lord  Cromer  dwells.  The  aims  and  motives  of  the 
Oriental  puzzle  us  much  as  a  cat  puzzles  us.  We  know  when  a 
dog  is  pleased  and  what  he  wants ;  but  the  emotions  of  a  cat  are 
often  shrouded  in  mystery  for  us.  Indeed,  one  of  our  poets  once 
compared  a  cat  to  the  mysterious  Oriental,  a  bustling  collie  dog 
to  the  straightforward  Western.  But  we  have,  moreover,  to 
consider  in  Disraeli  not  a  type — for  he  had  many  qualities  dis- 
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tinctly  English  (his  courage  and  pertinacity  for  example)— but  a 
very  unique  individual. 

The  twelfth  Duke  of  Somerset — Disraeli’s  old  friend  long  before 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons — has  left  it  on  record  that  he 
once  asked  Disraeli  in  early  years  what  he  considered  the  most 
desirable  life.  Disraeli  replied  :  “A  continued  grand  procession 
from  manhood  to  the  tomb.”^  Grant  Duff  records  in  his  Diaries 
how,  at  the  great  party  given  to  open  the  Foreign  Office  when 
Disraeli  was  Prime  Minister  in  the  ’seventies,  after  handing  the 
Princess  of  Wales  to  her  carriage,  he  came  back  and  saw  in  the 
hall,  waiting  for  her  own  carriage,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  who 
had  been  so  kind  to  him  in  the  days  of  his  struggling  youth.  The 
whole  drama  of  life  seemed  to  flash  upon  him  suddenly.  He 
turned  to  her  and  said;  “Isn’t  it  all  a  play?”  Life  was  to 
Disraeli  always  something  of  a  drama  in  which  he  meant  to  play 
a  prominent  part — a  pictorial  procession  of  great  men,  among 
whom  he  meant  to  be  conspicuous.  He  had  a  touch  of  megalo¬ 
mania,  and  a  touch  of  the  theatrical.  Without  for  a  moment 
saying  that  his  conception  of  life  was  immoral ,  I  think  it  is  true  to 
say  that  it  was  somewhat  non-moral.  While  his  immediate 
aims  grew  far  larger  and  less  personal  after  he  had  attained 
success,  while  he  concentrated  on  important  public  objects  and 
conceived  a  great  policy  of  imperialism,  his  dramatic  way  of 
viewing  life  never  left  him.  It  was  an  unalterable  trait  in  his 
mental  character. 

We  see  it  plainly  in,  the  graphic  accounts  of  his  doings  and 
triumphs  contained  in  his  early  letters  to  his  friends.  As  quite 
a  lad  he  was  sent  to  Abbotsford  to  negotiate  on  Murray’s  behalf 
with  Lockhart  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  concerning  the  founding  of 
a  newspaper — the  Representative.  He  writes  from  thence  with 
all  the  airs  of  an  ambassador.  The  proposed  journal  is  to  be  a 
great  international  power,  a  “mighty  engine,”  Its  writers  are 
to  include  the  greatest  men  of  the  day,  foreigners  as  well  as 
Englishmen.  The  delicate  negotiations  with  Abbotsford  are 
shrouded  in  mystery.  The  eminent  personages  concerned  are 
alluded  to,  not  by  their  names,  but  by  a  prearranged  code.  Murray 
is  warned  to  stay  in  London,  as  the  chief  actors  may  find  it  the 
best  diplomacy  to  come  up  quite  suddenly.  His  friends,  amused 
at  his  pose,  dubbed  him  “the  young  plenipotentiary.” 

The  letters  to  his  sister  Sarah,  during  his  foreign  tour  of  1830, 
are,  again,  intensely  dramatic.  They  evince  the  fascination  which 
the  mere  drama  of  life,  with  its  startling  and  picturesque  incidents, 
had  for  him.  To  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  this  drama  was  a 
passion  so  overwhelming  that  at  first  he  thirsted  even  for  notoriety 
in  default  of  fame  of  higher  quality.  We  have  often  heard  of 

(1)  Disraeli,  hy  W.  Meynell  (Hutchinson),  p  1R5 
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Disraeli’s  extravagant  dress  in  his  early  years.  Perhaps  few 
people  before  Mr.  Monypenny’s  volumes  appeared  had  realised 
quite  how  far  it  went ;  or  his  love  of  making  even  a  momentary 
sensation  by  it  and  being  stared  at.  I  dwell  on  this  fact,  as  I 
think  it  is  really  indicative  of  a  marked  and  permanent  feature 
in  his  character  which  had  serious  consequences.  When  he  went 
for  a  foreign  tour  with  his  friend  Meredith  in  1830,  the  account 
of  his  performances  in  this  line  would  be  almost  incredible,  but 
for  unquestionably  authentic  records.  He  appeared  to  change  one 
fantastic  dress  for  another  almost  every  day.  Meredith  thus 
describes  his  appearance  when  Disraeli  came  to  see  him  some  time 
before  they  started  on  their  travels  :  “  He  came  up  Regent  Street 
when  it  was  crowded,  in  his  blue  surtout,  a  pair  of  military 
light  blue  trousers,  black  stockings  with  red  stripes,  and  shoes ! 

‘  The  people,’  he  said,  ‘  quite  made  way  for  me  as  I  passed.  It 
was  like  the  opening  of  the  Red  Sea,  w'hich  I  now  perfectly 
believe  from  experience.  Even  well-dressed  people  stopped  to 
look  at  me.’  I  should  think  so !  ”  adds  Meredith. 

On  his  first  meeting  a  few  days  later  w’ith  Lytton  Bulw^er  at 
dinner  in  Hertford  Street,  his  appearance  was  thus  described  by 
his  host :  “He  wore  green  velvet  trousers,  a  canary-coloured 
waistcoat,  low  shoes,  silver  buckles,  lace  at  his  wrists,  and  his 
hair  in  ringlets.” 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  broke  out  into  fresh 
extravagances.  He  spent  part  of  his  time  at  Malta  in  company 
with  Mr.  James  Clay — afterwards  a  well-known  member  of 
Parliament.  One  week  they  went  yachting,  and  Disraeli  donned 
a  fresh  costume  to  suit  the  occasion,  which  he  thus  describes 
to  his  brother  : — 

“I  have  spent  very  agreeable  hours  in  a  yacht  which  Clay  has  hired,  and 
in  which  he  intends  to  turn  pirate.  The  original  plan  was  to  have  taken 
it  together,  but  Meredith  was  averse  to  this,  and  we  have  become  his 
passengers  at  a  fair  rate,  and  he  drops  us  whenever  and  wherever  we  like. 
You  should  see  me  in  the  costume  of  a  Greek  pirate.  A  blood-red  shirt, 
with  silver  studs  as  big  as  shillings,  an  immense  scarf  for  girdle,  full  of  pistols 
and  daggers,  red  cap,  red  slippers,  broad  blue  striped  jacket  and  trousers.” 

His  overweening  self-confidence  made  him  think  his  extrava¬ 
gance  impressive  and  thoroughly  welcome.  He  assumed  the 
languor  of  an  exquisite,  and  gave  himself  the  superior  airs  of 
an  intellectualist  who  looked  down  on  the  ordinary  sports  of  youth. 
He  writes  as  follows  from  Malta  : — 

“Here  the  younkers  do  nothing  but  play  rackets,  billiards  and  cards,  race 
and  smoke.  To  govern  men  you  must  either  excel  them  in  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  or  despise  them.  Clay  does  the  one;  I  do  the  other;  and  we  are  both 
equally  popular.  Affectation  tells  here  even  better  than  wit.  Yesterday  at 
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the  racket  court,  the  ball  entered  and  lightly  struck  me.  I  took  it  up,  and, 
observing  a  young  rifleman,  I  humbly  requested  him  to  forward  its  passage 
into  the  court,  as  I  really  had  never  thrown  a  ball  in  my  life.  This  incident 
has  been  the  general  subject  of  conversation  at  all  the  messes  to-day.” 

Unfortunately,  Sir  William  Gregory  has  left  an  account  derived 
from  Clay  himself  of  the  impression  Disraeli  made  on  his  company, 
which  tells  a  very  different  story  :  — 

“When  the  two  got  into  society,”  Sir  William  writes,  “Disraeli 
made  himself  so  hateful  to  the  officers’  mess  that,  while  they 
welcomed  Clay,  they  ceased  to  invite  ‘  that  damned  bumptious 
Jew  boy.’  ” 

It  seems  that  when  he  did  dine  with  the  officers  he  appeared 
in  Andalusian  dress,  “in  his  majo  jacket,”  writes  Meredith,  “white 
trousers,  and  a  sash  of  all  the  colours  in  the  rainbow.  In  this 
wonderful  costume  he  [also]  paraded  all  round  Valetta,  followed 
by  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  place,  and,  as  he  said, 
putting  a  complete  stop  to  all  business.” 

When  he  gets  to  Yanina  he  is  intoxicated  with  the  general 
splendour  and  colour  of  the  costumes  and  the  Oriental  air  of  the 
place,  and  is  prompted  to  don  an  entirely  fresh  costume  d  la 
Turqiie.  It  is  all  described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin 
Austen  :  — 

“  I  can  give  you  no  idea  in  a  letter  of  all  the  Pashas,  and  all  the  Silictars, 
and  all  the  Agas  that  I  have  visited  and  have  visited  me;  all  the  pipes  I 
smoked,  all  the  coffee  I  sipped,  all  the  sweetmeats  I  devoured.  .  .  .  For  a 
week  I  was  in  a  scene  equal  to  anything  in  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights  ’ — such 
processions,  such  dresses,  such  corteges  of  horsemen,  such  caravans  of  camels. 
Then  the  delight  of  being  made  much  of  by  a  man  who  was  daily  decapitating 
half  the  Province.  Every  morning  we  paid  visits,  attended  reviews,  and 
crammed  ourselves  with  sweetmeats;  every  evening  dancers  and  singers 
w'ere  sent  to  our  quarters  by  the  Vizier  or  some  Pasha.  .  . 

‘‘I  am  quite  a  Turk,  wear  a  turban,  smoke  a  pipe  six  feet  long,  and  squat 
on  a  divan.  Mehemet  Pasha  told  me  that  he  did  not  think  I  was  an  English¬ 
man  because  I  walked  so  slow  :  in  fact,  I  find  the  habits  of  this  calm  and 
luxurious  people  entirely  agree  with  my  own  preconceived  opinions  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  enjoyment,  and  I  detest  the  Greeks  more  than  ever.  You  have 
no  idea  of  the  rich  and  various  costume  of  the  Levant.  When  I  was  presented 
to  the  Grand  Vizier  I  made  up  such  a  costume  from  my  heterogeneous 
wardrobe  that  the  Turks,  who  are  mad  on  the  subject  of  dress,  were  utterly 
astounded.  .  .  .” 

Further  details  of  the  costume  are  given  by  iSIeredith  :  “Figure 
to  yourself,”  he  writes  to  a  friend,  “a  shirt  entirely  red,  with 
silver  studs  as  large  as  sixpences,  green  pantaloons  with  a  velvet 
stripe  down  the  sides,  and  a  silk  Albanian  shawd  with  a  long 
fringe  of  divers  colours  round  his  waist,  red  Turkish  slippers,  and, 
to  complete  all,  his  Spanish  majo  jacket  covered  with  embroidery 
and  ribbons.”  “Questo  vestito  Inglese  o  di  fantasia?”  asked  a 
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“little  Greek  physician  who  had  passed  a  year  at  Pisa  in  his 
youth.”  “Inglese  e  fantastico,”  was  Disraeli’s  oracular  reply. 

Throughout  his  travels  we  see  both  his  keen  sense  of  the  dramatic 
and  his  love  of  splendour.  This  could  easily  be  illustrated  at 
great  length. 

When  he  is  in  Spain  he  writes  from  Cadiz  :  “  The  white  houses 
and  the  green  jalousies  sparkle  in  the  sun.  Figaro  is  in  every 
street,  Kosina  in  every  balcony.”  From  a  score  of  letters  in  the 
same  strain  I  select  a  quotation  from  one  to  his  mother,  written 
from  Granada  : — 

“A  Spanish  lady  with  her  fan  might  shame  the  tactics  of  a  troop  of  horse. 
Now  she  unfurls  it  wdth  the  slow  pomp  and  conscious  elegance  of  a  peacock. 
Now  she  flutters  it  with  all  the  languor  of  a  listless  beauty,  now  with  all 
the  liveliness  of  a  vivacious  one.  Now,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  tornado,  she 
closes  it  with  a  whir  which  makes  you  start,  pop  I  In  the  midst  of  your 
confusion  Dolores  taps  you  on  the  elbow;  you  turn  round  to  listen,  and 
Florentina  pokes  you  in  your  side.  Magical  instrument  I  You  know  that 
it  speaks  a  particular  language,  and  gallantry  requires  no  other  mode  to 
express  its  most  subtle  conceits  or  its  most  unreasonable  demands  than  this 
slight,  delicate  organ.  But  remember,  while  you  read,  that  it  is  not  here, 
as  in  England,  confined  alone  to  your  delightful  sex.  I  also  have  my  fan, 
which  makes  my  cane  extremely  jealous.  If  you  think  I  have  grown  extra¬ 
ordinarily  effeminate,  learn  that  in  this  scorching  clime  the  soldier  will  not 
mount  guard  without  one.  Night  wears  on,  we  sit,  we  take  a  panal,  which 
is  as  quick  work  as  snapdragon,  and  far  more  elegant;  again  we  stroll. 
Midnight  clears  the  public  walks,  but  few  Spanish  families  retire  till  two. 
A  solitary  bachelor  like  myself  still  w'anders,  or  still  lounges  on  a  bench  in 
the  warm  moonlight.  The  last  guitar  dies  away,  the  cathedral  clock  wakes 
up  your  reverie,  you,  too,  seek  your  couch,  and,  amid  a  gentle,  sweet  flow 
of  loveliness,  and  light,  and  music,  and  fresh  air,  thus  dies  a  day  in  Spain.” 

When  he  gets  to  the  East  the  drama  heightens.  A  touch  of 
the  theatrical  comes  out  in  a  phrase  he  uses  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Austen  :  “All  was  like  life  in  a  pantomime  or  an  Eastern 
tale  of  enchantment.” 

Of  course,  he  imagined  himself  as  playing  a  central  role  in  this 
fascinating  drama  of  life,  and  his  methods  were  marked  by 
dramatic  effects.  This  was  apparent  in  his  later  career,  as  well 
as  in  his  earlier  struggle  for  place.  But  these  effects  did  not  ever 
consist  in  a  mere  skilful  playing  to  the  gallery  with  a  view  to 
winning  applause — the  course  of  a  systematic  opportunist.  On 
the  contrary,  just  as  he  irritated  the  officers  at  mess,  so  he  later 
on  irritated  many  of  his  constituents  by  his  affectations  and  showy 
dress,  and  eventually  irritated  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  first 
speech  by  his  turgid  and  bombastic  eloquence.  No  doubt  the 
resolute  determination  to  get  on  made  him  gradually  correct  faults 
which  offended  those  on  whom  his  success  depended.  But  in  the 
first  instance  he  was  acting  in  the  drama  of  life  a  part  suited 
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to  his  own  sense  of  what  that  drama  should  be.  And  thus  he  was 
dramatic  in  pursuing  even  his  highest  political  ideals.  He  was 
making  history.  History  was  for  him  a  scenic  drama,  and  he 
cared  only  for  its  stirring  pages. 

His  Oriental  love  of  magnificence  never  woke  a  response  in  his 
English  followers.  It  did  not  in  early  years  contribute  to  his 
personal  popularity — rather  the  reverse.  But  it  had  a  large  part 
in  the  picture  of  his  own  life  which  satisfied  his  ideal.  Probably 
he  needed  for  his  taste  appreciative  sympathy  from  some — and  he 
got  it  from  Bulwer,  from  his  wife,  and,  more  than  all,  from 
his  sister  Sarah,  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted  and  who  so  entirely 
shared  his  own  likes  and  dislikes.  Sarah  Disraeli  died  before 
her  brother  became  Prime  Minister  in  1867,  and  pathetic  is 
the  record  by  Sir  Philip  Kose  of  Disraeli’s  reply  to  a  word  said 
to  him  on  this  subject.  Bose  lamented  that  Sarah  had  not  lived 
to  see  the  great  day,  and  Disraeli,  deeply  affected,  could  only 
reply  in  a  few  broken  words:  “Ah!  poor  Sa,  poor  Sa;  we’ve 
lost  our  audience,  we’ve  lost  our  audience  !  ” 

Grant  Duff — not  perhaps  a  wholly  sympathetic  critic,  but  a 
faithful  raconteur — used  to  declare  that  Disraeli  involuntarily  let 
out  the  feeling  he  had  that  he  was  taking  part  in  a  dramatic 
representation  by  referring  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  a 
speech  as  “Her  Majesty’s  Company.” 

Dramatic  surprises  were,  of  course,  to  the  end  a  characteristic 
feature  in  Disraeli’s  policy.  During  the  few  years  of  his  glory  in 
the  ’seventies,  a  stern  Whig  critic  remarked,  “Lord  Beacons- 
field  has  taken  John  Bull  to  Cremorne.  The  old  fellow  rather 
likes  it,  but  there  will  be  a  morrow  to  the  debauch.”  His  sense 
of  the  dramatic  did  not  desert  him  as  the  drama  drew  to  a  close. 
Someone  asked  him  when  he  got  to  the  House  of  Lords  how  he 
liked  it.  He  replied  :  “I  feel  that  I  am  dead,  but  in  the  Elysian 
fields.”  Lord  Ronald  Gower  has  given  an  account  of  him  sitting 
looking  into  the  fire  in  his  last  years,  conjuring  up  the  picture  of 
old  friends  who  were  dead,  and  murmuring  :  “Dreams,  dreams, 
dreams !  ” 

With  the  frankness  that  characterised  him  throughout,  he  faced 
the  inevitable  end.  As  he  drove  with  Lord  Salisbury  from  one 
polling  booth  to  another  during  the  election  of  1880,  and  saw  that 
a  Liberal  victory  was  inevitable,  he  remarked,  “What  a  difference 
age  makes  :  to  you,  I  suppose,  all  this  is  agreeable  excitement,  to 
me  it  is  the  end  of  all  things.” 

One  more  word  as  to  Disraeli’s  determination  to  succeed. 
Most  people  have  heard  of  his  shouting  out  to  a  hostile  House  of 
Commons  after  his  first  speech,  “The  time  will  come  when  you 
will  hear  me.”  Ten  years  earlier  he  had  advised  a  friend  to  keep 
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his  letters,  as  they  would  some  day  be  worth  ten  guineas  apiece. 
Most  people  have  heard  of  his  telling  Lord  Melbourne,  after  he 
had  been  in  the  House  two  years,  that  he  meant  to  be  Prime 
Minister.  Not  so  many,  perhaps,  have  heard  that  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  who  had  treated  the  remark  at  the  time  as  the  vagary  of 
an  eccentric,  lived  to  see  him  chosen  leader  of  the  party  in  1848, 
and,  on  hearing  the  news,  exclaimed  :  “By  God !  the  fellow  will 
do  it  yet.”  I  desire,  however,  here  to  emphasise  a  further  point. 
He  wanted  not  only  fame,  but  the  sweets  of  fame.  And  he  wanted 
them  while  he  could  enjoy  them.  He  was  an  epicure  in  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  though  he  would  toil  for  his  pleasures.  He  once  said  that  he 
must  get  fame  as  a  young  man,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
waiting  for  it  until  old  age.  Anyhow,  he  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of 
posthumous  fame  being  worth  anything.  When  he  published  the 
first  part  of  his  only  epic  poem ,  he  introduced  it  to  the  public  with 
these  words  :  “  I  am  not  one  who  finds  consolation  for  the  neglect 
of  my  contemporaries  in  the  imaginary  plaudits  of  a  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  posterity.  The  public  will  decide  whether  this  work  is 
to  be  continued  and  completed.  If  it  passes  its  vote  in  the 
negative,  I  shall,  without  a  pang,  hurl  my  lyre  to  limbo.” 

One  of  his  characters  in  Contarim  Fleming  gives  utterance  to 
the  same  sentiment  in  the  following  words  :  “A  man  of  great 
energies  aspires  that  they  shall  be  felt  in  his  lifetime ;  that  his 
existence  should  be  rendered  more  intensely  vital  by  the  constant 
consciousness  of  his  multiplied  and  multiplying  power.  Is  post¬ 
humous  fame  a  substitute  for  all  this?  ” 

The  passion  for  fame  seems  to  have  cost  him  at  moments  when 
he  doubted  of  success  all  the  pain  that  a  hopeless  love  passion 
sometimes  costs — if  we  are  to  take  as  autobiographical  another 
passage  in  the  same  novel  :  “  To  feel  the  strong  necessity  of  fame 
.  .  .  with  no  simultaneous  faith  in  your  own  power”  causes 
“despondency  for  which  no  immortality  can  compensate.” 

This  thirst  for  immediate  results,  this  determination  that  the 
excitement  of  political  fame  should  come  at  once,  was,  I  think, 
illustrative  of  his  view  of  life  as  a  drama  and  no  more.  It 
meant  a  certain  want  of  deep  faith,  and  consequently  of  the 
deepest  seriousness.  There  was  a  touch  of  scepticism  and  irony 
underlying  his  fascination  in  the  drama.  Yet  his  fascinated 
interest  in  it  all  contributed  to  the  picturesqueness  and  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  his  own  life.  Of  this  I  shall  say  more  directly. 

One  quality  he  possessed  which  is  often  lacking  in  English¬ 
men — extreme  frankness.  Personal  ambition  was  openly  pro¬ 
claimed  in  a  famous  speech  as  the  ruling  motive  of  his  life. 
This  out-spokenness  was  opposed  to  English  virtues  and  to 
English  vices  alike.  Most  Englishmen,  while  they  are  prepared 
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to  respect  avowed  ambition  if  it  is  an  ambition  to  do  great  things 
for  one’s  country  or  for  the  world,  are  not  prepared  to  respect 
what  seems  to  be  mere  self-seeking,  still  less  its  open  avowal. 
But  again,  to  this  high  standard  among  Englishmen,  often  corre¬ 
sponds  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  vice — a  touch,  at  all  events, 
of  hypocrisy.  A  Frenchman  once  defended  it  by  saying,  “L’hypo- 
crisie  est  I’hommage  que  la  vice  rend  la  vertu.”  Many  English¬ 
men,  whose  ruling  passion  is  personal  ambition  in  the  same  sense 
as  it  w’as  with  Disraeli,  profess  to  be  actuated  rather  by  public- 
spirited  motives  which  in  reality  have  no  effect  on  them  at  all. 
Even  to  themselves  they  will  not  own  the  truth  of  which  they  are 
ashamed  as  Disraeli  did  without  shame.  Mr.  Snodgrass  pro¬ 
tested  :  “It  was  not  the  wine,  it  was  the  salmon.”  Disraeli  was 
destitute  both  of  the  English  scruple,  and  of  its  corresponding 
vice.  In  all  this  the  fates  provided  him  with  a  most  effective  foil 
in  the  person  of  his  famous  antagonist — Mr.  Gladstone.  A  great 
friend  of  Gladstone’s  once  said  to  me  when  I  had  been  deprecat¬ 
ing  in  conversation  with  the  great  man  a  certain  w-ant  of  ambition 
in  a  character  under  discussion  :  “You  must  not  say  that  to  him ; 
he  thinks  all  ambition  wrong.”  This  was  certainly  the  antithesis 
to  Disraeli’s  frank  avowals. 

If  Disraeli  often  had  the  mannerism  of  his  cynical  indifference, 
Gladstone  had  to  an  intense  degree  the  mannerism  of  his  earnest¬ 
ness.  And  it  led  hostile  critics  to  charge  him  with  a  lack  of  the 
deepest  sincerity  on  precisely  the  opposite  grounds  from  those  on 
which  Disraeli’s  sincerity  was  impugned.  Mr.  Monypenny  has, 
as  I  have  said,  shown  conclusively  that  Disraeli,  in  spite  of 
untoward  appearances  was,  nevertheless,  from  first  to  last  con- 
sistent  in  his  political  views.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  same 
in  respect  of  the  man  wffio  began  life,  in  Macaulay’s  phrase,  as 
the  “rising  hope  of  the  stern,  unbending  Tories,”  and  ended  it  as 
a  Badical  of  the  Badicals.  Consistency  is  again  not  the  obvious 
characteristic  of  the  man  who  in  1882  was  zealous  for  coercion 
in  Ireland,  and  in  1885  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Home  Buie. 
One  w'ho  greatly  admired  him — the  late  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere— 
was  so  impressed  by  the  unexpected  changes  in  Gladstone’s  policy 
that  he  compared  his  proceedings  to  the  knight’s  moves  at  chess. 
It  is  not  to  my  purpose  to  go  further  into  the  causes  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  political  variations.  Bismarck,  I  believe,  held  that 
his  extraordinary  fertility  of  speech  was  responsible  for  them,  as  it 
enabled  him  to  find  the  best  reasons  for  doing  what  party  motives 
really  prompted.  “His  eloquence  is  his  bane,”  Bismarck  is  said 
to  have  remarked,  “not  so  much  because  he  can  persuade  others 
of  a  bad  case,  but  because  he  persuades  himself.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Gladstone’s  intense  mannerism  of  con- 
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scientiousness  was  in  marked  contrast  to  Dizzy’s  mannerism 
of  cynical  indifference.  And  his  critics  taxed  him  with 
talking  too  much  of  an  inflexible  conscience  which  proved  so 
plastic,  while  Disraeli’s  critics  accused  him  of  an  unscrupulousness 
which  was  naked  and  unashamed. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  told  me  that  he  had  heard  Gladstone’s 
character  discussed  in  Carlyle’s  presence,  and  someone  asked 
Carlyle:  “Do  you  think  he  really  has  a  conscience?”  Carlyle 
reflected,  and  then  replied  :  “I  think  he  has  a  conscience,  but  it 
is  a  very  peculiar  conscience.  It  is  a  conscience  which  moves  in 
turn  to  every  point  in  the  compass.  It  is  what  I  call  a  rotatory 
conscience.”  Labouchere,  who  regarded  Gladstone  as  an  out- 
and-out  opportunist,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  of  profound 
conscientiousness,  is  reported  to  have  said  :  “I  don’t  mind  Mr. 
Gladstone  playing  wdth  three  aces  up  his  sleeve ;  but  I  do  object 
to  his  trying  to  persuade  us  that  Almighty  God  put  them  there.” 
That  sayer  of  good  things — Dr.  Magee,  Archbishop  of  York — 
was  once  listening  to  a  conversation  on  Gladstone’s  sudden  change 
in  respect  of  Home  Rule.  Someone  was  professing  to  give  an 
account  of  what  he  called  Gladstone’s  method  of  dealing  with  the 
Irish  question.  “No,  no,”  interpolated  Magee,  “not  dealing — 
shuffling !  ” 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  earnestness  in  conversation,  his  thirst  for 
information,  his  absence  of  pretension,  had  their  own  attractive¬ 
ness,  for  all  that  might  be  said  of  his  instability.  And  I  think, 
too,  that  both  Disraeli’s  rather  cynical  frankness  and  his  love  of 
the  pictorial  and  dramatic  had  a  very  attractive  side.  Determined 
though  he  was  to  make  his  mark,  he  had  little  or  no  egotism. 
“He  seldom  talked  of  himself,”  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  saw 
him  often  in  later  years.  His  mind  was  objective,  and  not  at  all 
introspective.  He  looked  at  himself  wdth  profound  interest,  but 
from  outside.  There  was  a  certain  simplicity  in  him,  and  some 
strong  and  lovable  feelings  shine  forth  in  him  clear  as  crystal,  as, 
for  example,  his  home  affections.  These  are  conspicuous  in  his 
love  for  his  wife,  and  for  his  sister  Sarah,  notwithstanding  occa¬ 
sional  histrionic  expressions  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
former.  Queen  Victoria,  an  excellent  judge  of  men,  was 
fascinated  by  him,  and  the  following  graphic  word-picture  of  their 
relations,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review  after  her  death,  is 
worth  citing  :  — 

“He  was  never  in  the  least  shy;  he  did  not  trouble 
to  insinuate ;  he  said  what  he  meant  in  terms  the  most 
surprising,  the  most  unconventional ;  and  the  Queen  thought 
that  she  had  never  in  her  life  seen  so  amusing  a  person.  He 
gratified  her  by  his  bold  assumptions  of  her  knowledge,  she 
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excused  his  florid  adulation  on  the  ground  that  it  was  ‘  Oriental,’ 
and  she  was  pleased  with  the  audacious  way  in  which  he  broke 
through  the  ice  that  surrounded  her.  He  would  ask  across  the 
dinner-table,  ‘  Madam,  did  Lord  Melbourne  ever  tell  your 
Majesty  that  you  w^ere  not  to  do  this  or  that  ?  ’  and  the  Queen 
would  take  it  as  the  best  of  jokes.  Those  w^ho  were  present  at 
dinner  when  Disraeli  suddenly  proposed  the  Queen’s  health  as 
Empress  of  India,  with  a  little  speech  as  flowery  as  the  oration 
of  a  maharajah,  used  to  describe  the  pretty  smiling  bow,  half  a 
curtsey,  which  the  Queen  made  him  as  he  sat  down.  She  loved 
the  East,  with  all  its  pageantry,  and  all  its  trappings,  and  she 
accepted  Disraeli  as  a  picturesque  image  of  it.  It  is  still  remem¬ 
bered  how  much  more  she  used  to  smile  in  conversation  with  him 
than  she  did  with  any  other  of  her  Ministers.” 

Truly  dramatic  is  the  story  of  Disraeli’s  friendship  with  Mrs. 
Brydges  Willyams,  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  da  Costa  family,  which 
belongs  to  a  period  subsequent  to  that  as  yet  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Monypenny.  Mrs.  Willyams  conceived  an  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion  for  him  and  entreated  him  to  meet  her.  Her  pertinacity 
eventually  won  the  day,  and  he  kept  tryst  with  her  as  she  asked 
at  the  fountain  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  meeting  ended  in  a 
friendship.  She  was  rich.  She  was  determined  to  help  his  career 
substantially.  She  left  him  all  her  fortune  when  she  died.  She 
devoted  herself  to  him  as  long  as  she  lived.  I  will  quote  two 
letters  to  Mrs.  Willyams  of  the  year  1862,  each  of  which  is  in 
Disraeli’s  flowery  and  imaginative  manner  :  — 

“  I  am  quite  myself  again ;  and  as  I  have  been  drinking  your  magic 
beverage  for  a  week,  and  intend  to  pursue  it,  you  may  fairly  claim  all  the 
glory  of  my  recovery,  as  a  fairy  cures  a  knight  after  a  tournament  or  a  battle. 

I  have  a  great  weakness  for  mutton  broth,  especially  with  that  magical  sprinkle 
which  you  did  not  forget.  I  shall  call  you  in  future  after  an  old  legend 
and  a  modern  poem,  ‘The  Lady  of  Shalott.’" 

December  Sth,  1862. 

“They  say  the  Greeks,  resolved  to  have  an  English  king,  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  Prince  Alfred  to  be  their  monarch,  intend  to  elect  Lord 
Stanley.  If  he  accepts  the  charge,  I  shall  lose  a  powerful  friend  and  colleague. 
It  is  a  dazzling  adventure  for  the  house  of  Stanley,  but  they  are  not  an 
imaginative  race,  and  I  fancy  they  will  prefer  Knowsley  to  the  Parthenon, 
and  Lancashire  to  the  Attic  plains.  It  is  a  privilege  to  live  in  this  age  of 
rapid  and  brilliant  events.  What  an  error  to  consider  it  a  utilitarian  age! 
It  is  one  of  infinite  romance.  Thrones  tumble  down,  and  crowns  are  offered 
like  a  fairy  tale;  and  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  world,  male  and 
female,  a  few  years  back  were  adventurers,  exiles,  and  demireps.  Vive  la 
bagatelle  I  Adieu.  D.”  ‘ 

The  drama  of  a  religious  service  interested  him  more  than  a 
(1)  Quoted  in  Meynell’s  Disraeli. 
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sermon.  Dean  Stanley  used  to  tell  how  he  met  Disraeli  one  day 
when  he  (the  Dean)  was  going  incognito  to  hear  the  service  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  Dizzy  remarking,  “I  like  these  Haroun  al 
Easchid  performances,”  went  with  him.  Everyone  made  way 
for  them,  and  for  a  short  time  Disraeli  listened  to  the  sermon, 
but  soon  began  to  fidget,  being  obviously  bored.  ‘‘A  very  remark¬ 
able  discourse,”  he  said,  “but  an  engagement  summons  me.  I 
have  been  deeply  interested — the  multitude,  the  lights,  the  sur¬ 
rounding  darkness,  the  courtesy — all  most  remarkable.  Good-bye, 
my  dear  Dean.” 

The  contrast  to  Gladstone  was  completed  by  Disraeli’s  unfail¬ 
ing  sense  of  humour.  Disraeli’s  own  consciousness  of  this  contrast 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton  in  a  letter  to  myself,  from  which  the  writer  kindly 
allows  me  to  quote  : — 

“  In  the  Parliament  of  1868  (writes  Lord  George)  there  were  a  number  of 
young  members  on  the  Conservative  side  like  myself  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  good  deal  of  exercise.  As  members  of  Parliament  we  used 
once  a  week  to  row  in  an  eight  on  the  river  at  Maidenhead,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  as  a  joke  we  should  ask  Dizzy  to  steer  us.  I  went  up  to 
him  and  made  the  suggestion  that  if  he  would  undertake  that  duty  we  would 
challenge  an  eight  on  the  other  side  with  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
as  coxswain.  He  replied  :  ‘  All  right,  my  dear  boy,  but  the  other  damned 
fellow  won’t  do  it,  you  know.’” 

I  submit  that  so  far  as  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  Lord 
Cromer’s  contention  that  Disraeli  was  not  wholly  a  trustworthy 
guide  in  politics,  the  fact  is  due  not  to  his  being  a  self-seeking 
adventurer  without  principle — an  unjust  charge  suggested  in  part 
by  his  own  cynical  avowals  of  his  thirst  for  fame — but  from  that 
imaginative  temperament  which  was  in  many  ways  so  attractive. 
Self-seeking  was  not  more  marked  in  him  than  in  many  another. 
It  did  not  involve  a  sacrifice  of  conviction  to  self-advancement. 
He  had  at  the  outset  to  choose  between  two  parties  with  neither 
of  which  he  agreed.  A  very  moderate  Tariff  Reformer  in  our  own 
day  may  pursue  his  honest  aims  by  allying  himself  either  with 
Unionist  Free  Traders  or  with  Tariff  Reformers.  He  agrees  with 
neither.  By  either  alliance  he  works  against  the  fanatical  Tariff 
Reformers,  either  as  a  foe  from  without,  or  as  a  drag  on  the  wheel 
from  within.  He  is  free  to  be  opportunist  in  his  choice  because 
neither  alliance  means  sacrifice  of  conviction.  It  was  not 
Disraeli’s  self-seeking  opportunism  which  made  him  a  not  wholly 
safe  guide ;  it  was  rather  his  imaginative  and  dramatic  way  of 
looking  at  life  and  his  love  for  startling  effects — for  green 
trousers  in  Regent  Street.  While  imaginative  genius  may  display 
itself  in  very  remarkable  intuitive  insight  in  particular  fields, 
its  action  is  uncertain.  It  often  fails  in  that  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  facts  and  consequences  lying  outside  the  particular 
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field  which  more  systematic  and  prosaic  methods  ensure.  It 
is  too  personal,  and  apt  to  be  wilful.  Mrs.  Jellyby  may  have 
worked  with  great  insight  for  the  natives  of  Borrioboola  Gha,  but 
she  was  not  a  successful  mother  to  Caddy.  When  Disraeli  saw 
truly,  indeed,  he  might  be  dramatic  in  his  methods  without  doing 
anyone  much  harm.  But  one  who  is  bent  on  being  sensational 
may  indulge  his  passion  in  other  fields  in  which  his  touch  is  less 
sure,  and  with  serious  consequences.  And  he  may  neglect  very 
necessary  work  which  does  not  offer  scope  for  his  peculiar  genius 
or  interest  his  moody  temper.  Duty  is  often  dull,  and  dulness 
was  Dizzy’s  pet  aversion.  Hence  a  certain  mistrust  of  Disraeli 
is  compatible  wdth  recognition  of  his  great  qualities  in  some 
departments  as  a  statesman.  At  the  same  time,  more  tangible 
instances  of  evil  consequences  from  his  peculiar  temperament 
must  be  adduced  than  have  yet  been  formulated,  before  the 
indictment  on  him  becomes  very  damaging. 

It  is  notorious  that  moral  standards  in  public  life  were  excep¬ 
tionally  high  in  the  years  that  followed  the  European  convulsions 
of  the  later  eighteenth  and  earlier  nineteenth  centuries,  and 
T  do  not  deny  that  there  is  at  present  apparently  an  increase 
of  adventurous  and  opportunist  statesmanship  w^hich  plays  for  its 
own  hand.  But  the  cause  I  would  suggest  is  to  be  sought  rather 
in  the  peculiar  political  conditions  of  our  time  than  in  the  example 
of  Disraeli.  It  is  to  the  excesses  of  the  present  party  system,  and, 
I  may  add,  to  the  excesses  of  modern  democracy,  that  I  venture  to 
ascribe  the  undeniable  fact  that  principle  is  less  uncompromising 
and  opportunism  more  marked  in  the  political  personages  of 
to-day  than  it  was  with  those  belonging  to  the  age  of  our  fathers. 

When  party  allegiance  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  individuality 
is  crushed ,  and  inflexible  assertion  of  principle  becomes  far  harder 
in  practice.  The  call  to  subordinate  personal  convictions  to  party 
decrees  is  so  constant  that  political  independence  becomes  an 
impracticable  attitude.  It  may  banish  a  man  from  public  life 
altogether.  Again,  when  we  have  to  gain  the  approval  of  the 
least  educated  classes  before  a  policy  can  become  practical 
politics,  statesmen  are  almost  driven  to  the  arts  of  the  demagogue. 
And  this  low^ers  the  standard  of  political  honesty.  So  far  as  the 
excesses  of  the  present  party  system  are  responsible  for  the 
diminution  of  political  principle,  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought,  not 
in  revolting  from  Disraeli’s  example  as  immoral,  but  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  realise  one  of  his  own  early  dreams — the  formation  of  a 
National  party,  the  aims  of  which  should  be  higher  and  more 
public-spirited  than  those  of  either  of  the  existing  political 
divisions.  Wilfrid  W.4RD. 
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We  are  living  in  a  period  of  great  and  growing  unrest  which  is 
even  affecting  the  land-locked  harbours  of  education.  Primarily 
its  causes  are  probably  social,  the  results,  in  fact,  of  the  political 
and  industrial  revolutions  that  roughly  date  from  the  time  of 
the  French  Kevolution.  In  the  welter  of  new  and  old  conflicting 
ideals  every  ancient  institution  still  afloat  appears  to  be  dragging 
at  its  anchors,  if  it  is  not  actually  adrift.  The  old  order  seems 
to  be  everywhere  either  breaking  down  or  being  profoundly 
modified,  and  many  of  the  newer  ideas  to  which  we  hoped  to 
hold  fast  are  shown  to  be  themselves  mere  working  hypo¬ 
theses  already  more  or  less  exhausted,  if  not  on  the  eve  of 
being  discarded  for  ideas  which,  we  hope,  though  by  no 
means  certain,  will  prove  more  workable  and  lasting.  In  the 
midst  of  this  spiritual  and  economic  chaos  people  are  beginning 
to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  education  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  chief  lever  for  progress,  and  that  those  w'ho  can  grasp,  direct, 
and  control  this  lever  have  to  a  certain  extent  the  future  and 
the  fate  of  the  next  generation,  of  the  England  of  to-morrow,  in 
their  hands.  The  school  hitherto  has  perhaps  concerned  itself 
too  exclusively  with  handing  over  to  its  alumni  what  it  held  to 
be  the  quintessence  of  the  heritage  of  the  past ;  but  the  present 
is  knocking  at  its  doors  in  a  more  imperious  fashion  than  it 
ever  has  before,  not  only  with  its  views  on  present  needs,  but 
also  with  its  readings  of  the  past  in  the  light  of  present  requii’e- 
ments.  And  so  from  all  sides  we  find  discontent  with  and 
criticism  of  the  school — criticism  which  is  often  crude  and  mis¬ 
placed,  though  rarely  altogether  unreasonable.  For  if  the 
diagnosis  is  wrong,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  evil  is  non-existent. 

Leaving  out  the  religious  difficulty — a  very  big  question  it  must 
be  admitted,  but  one  which  hardly  looms  so  largely  as  some  ten 
years  ago — we  find  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  criticism  of  the 
school  comes  from  the  world  of  business,  which  bears  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  education,  and  also  has  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  testing  its  products.  Town  and  country  alike  are 
vehement  in  their  complaints.  The  farmer  alleges  that  the 
school  depopulates  the  countryside  by  exaggerating  the  pleasures 
of  town  life,  while  doing  little  or  nothing  to  explain  to  the  son 
of  the  soil  the  meaning  or  attractiveness  of  his  surroundings. 
The  town  employer  in  any  skilled  trade  asserts  the  school  turns 
out  a  boy  for  which  he  has  no  use.  At  times  criticism  is  directed 
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on  to  the  actual  subjects  taught.  Now  it  is  the  faulty  writing  that 
comes  in  for  a  deluge  of  criticism,  now  the  indifferent  spelling, 
now  that  somew^hat  vaguer  commodity,  general  information.  Th^e 
old-fashioned  person  attributes  every  defect  to  the  fact  that  the 
school  educates  the  boy  above  his  station,  and  the  cynic  adds 
that  the  only  station  that  he  seems  likely  to  reach  in  the  long 
run  is  the  police-station.  The  philanthropist  points  out  the  evils 
of  the  so-called  parasitical  trades,  of  caddies  and  the  like,  and 
insists  on  the  ills  of  street  trading  and  other  blind-alley  occupa¬ 
tions  which  afford  a  comparatively  good  livelihood  for  boys  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen,  but  render  them  too  old  at  twenty  to  under¬ 
take  any  skilled  occupation. 

In  the  higher  spheres  we  have  the  mutual  recriminations 
between  the  Universities  and  the  business  world,  the  latter  pro¬ 
fessing  their  desire  to  see  as  many  university  men  in  their  ranks 
as  possible,  the  former  declaring  that  the  prospects  offered  are 
too  often  beggarly  and  inadequate.  No  wonder  Lord  Haldane, 
in  his  campaign  in  favour  of  a  national  system,  feels  the  need 
of  a  drastic  reorganisation  of  our  present  education.  It  is  of 
happy  augury,  however,  that  after  dealing  with  the  larger 
generalities  of  education  he  has  in  his  later  speeches  laid  increasing 
stress  on  improving  the  standard  of  professional  and  technical 
skill  not  only  of  the  future  leaders,  but  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  forthcoming  generation. 

What,  then,  are  the  chief  reasons  for  this  discontent  with 
education  on  the  economic  side?  Surely  they  spring  from  the 
fact  that  our  education  is  too  general  and  not  sufficiently  voca¬ 
tional  ;  that  it  has  in  the  past  insisted  too  much  on  the  factor  of 
preparation  for  life  instead  of  insisting  as  well  and  concurrently 
on  preparation  for  livelihood.  Let  us,  to  prevent  any  possible 
misapprehension,  lay  down  here  and  now  the  formula  that  any 
complete  system  of  vocational  education  must  prepare  a  man  to 
be  not  only  a  good  citizen,  but  a  producer  of  some  sort  and  kind — 
a  worker,  and  not  a  waster;  a  man  with  a  calling,  not  a  casual 
labourer. 

Until  comparatively  recently  the  fetish  of  general  education 
has  held  the  field  in  England,  and  that  for  various  reasons.  But 
the  fear  of  German  competition  from  without,  and  the  gradual 
revelations  of  the  ills  of  unemployment  at  home,  have  consider¬ 
ably  modified  public  opinion  on  the  subject.  We  are  beginning 
to  see  that  the  introduction  of  wholesale  popular  education  in 
1870  brought  in  an  entirely  new  factor.  Up  to  1870  education, 
as  far  as  the  poorer  classes  went,  was  exclusively  an  education 
in  the  technique  or  tools  of  learning,  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic,  which  enabled  the  comparatively  limited  number  who 
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acquired  that  technique  to  find  employment  with  more  or  less 
certainty ;  while  the  education  above  was  practically  an  education 
of  the  propertied  classes,  who,  if  necessary,  could  afford  to  keep 
their  children  in  idleness  until  a  suitable  post  occurred.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  who  leave  the 
elementary  school  to-day  the  parents  for  the  most  part  cannot 
support  them,  and  they  are  forced  at  once  into  the  market  to 
sell  what  skill  they  possess  for  what  it  will  fetch,  especially  as 
the  old  apprenticeship  system  under  which  technical  skill  could 
be  acquired  has  largely  broken  down.  The  problem  therefore 
arises  of  the  necessity  of  cultivating  within  the  school  itself  any 
latent  talents  and  aptitudes  the  pupils  may  possess,  while  not 
neglecting,  however,  their  training  in  citizenship. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  the  number  of  callings  is  legion,  and 
are  you  going  to  advocate  that  each  trade  and  calling  should  be 
provided  with  its  appropriate  school — a  matter  that  is  obviously 
impossible?  Happily  the  great  fundamental  aptitudes  of  human 
ability  seem  to  fall  into  a  fairly  limited  number  of  categories. 
We  have  children  who  are  distinctly  literary  or  scientific,  or  who 
show  a  certain  love  of  animals  and  of  agricultural  pursuits,  or  who 
manifest  artistic  talent  or  constructional  ability.  I  believe,  apart 
from  the  mentally  defective  or  the  precocious  children  of  the 
plutocrat — grown  old  before  their  time — there  are  very  few 
children  who  do  not  manifest  in  their  play  or  otherwise  some 
distinct  liking  or  desire  either  for  books,  gardening,  for  animals, 
or  for  making  or  designing  something.  St.  Beuve  said,  “In  many 
a  young  man  there  dies  a  poet  ” ;  I  fear  that  this  is  true  as 
regards  the  desire  for  action  and  achievement  in  most  young 
children.  Every  healthy  child  is  a  bundle  of  desires.  If  his 
environment  is  fairly  favourable,  one  or  more  of  these  desires 
will  develop  into  a  proclivity  or  proclivities.  That  it  does  not 
always  do  so  in  real  life  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  gets  steam¬ 
rollered  out  of  existence  by  the  uniformity  that  our  large  classes 
entail,  or  by  the  narrow  traditions  that  dominate  the  school 
curriculum. 

It  has  been  objected  that  you  cannot  decide  what  a  child’s 
real  aptitudes  are  at  the  age  of,  say,  eleven  to  twelve,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  such  a  differentiation  is  hazardous  and  indeed  impossible. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  at  that  age  that  the  great  bulk  of 
literary  children  are  shifted  out  of  the  elementary  school  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  secondary  school.  Again,  if  one  thing  is  clear  it 
is  this :  that  any  leanings  towards  art,  or  constructional 
ability,  or  love  of  plants  and  animals,  manifests  itself,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  early  than  the  literary  instinct — which,  generally 
speaking,  is  a  secondary  symptom  of  ability,  and  develops  com- 
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paratively  late.  What,  then,  has  been  found  practical  in  regard 
to  the  selection  of  literary  candidates,  should  a  fortiori  prove 
practical  in  the  case  of  those  who  possess  artistic,  agricultural, 
or  constructional  abilities.  Some  time  ago  one  of  my  colleagues 
arranged  with  several  heads  of  London  secondary  schools  simple 
tests  for  distinguishing  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  constructive- 
minded  children  from  the  others,  and  the  results  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  were  most  signihcant.  In  many  classes  the  children  who 
were  low  in  literary  ability  came  out  near  the  top  as  far  as  artistic 
or  constructional  ability  was  concerned. 

Before  going  further,  however,  it  may  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  pursue  still  further  back  the  historical  investigations  into  the 
reasons  for  the  widespread  belief  in  a  general  education  and  the 
comparative  eclipse  of  professional  and  technical  education  until 
recent  times.  The  idea  apparently  dates  from  the  Kenaissance, 
for  up  to  that  time  the  mediaeval  universities  were  really  technical 
and  professional  schools.  Such  general  education  as  then  existed 
merely  served  as  a  preliminary  to  the  professional  end.  Bologna 
and  Salerno  were  really  mono-technical  institutes — the  one 
trained  lawyers  and  the  other  doctors.  Paris  was  a  polytechnic 
preparing  for  law,  medicine,  and  the  Church.  Latin  and,  later  on, 
the  Greek  of  Aristotle  were  the  basal  studies  in  all  these  cases, 
simply  because  it  was  in  these  languages  that  the  lore  of  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  churchman  was  embodied.  They 
were  rarely  if  ever  studied  for  their  own  sake. 

The  Renaissance,  which,  as  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes  has  pointed 
out,  set  up  Greek  and  Latin  as  the  gospel  records  of  humanity 
and  humanism,  exalted  thereby  the  human  or  citizen  side  of 
education,  as  well  as  the  delight  of  research  for  the  sake  of 
research ;  for  these  Renaissance  scholars  had  the  blood  of 
Columbus  in  their  veins.  The  professional  ideal  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities  was  further  obscured  in  England  by  the  fact  that  the 
leisured  and  aristocratic  classes  now  began  to  send  their  sons  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  finish  off  in  place  of  the  “grand  tour” 
on  the  Continent,  which  had  hitherto  served,  as  Descartes  has 
said,  as  a  study  of  the  grand  litre  of  the  world  and  mankind. 
Now  these  scions  of  the  classes  dirigeantes  went  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  not  so  much  to  study  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek 
(a  perusal  of  the  University  programmes  up  to  1800  will  show 
how  often  microscopic  in  amount  was  the  Greek  they  studied,  if 
they  studied  it  at  all),  but  they  attended  the  English  Universities 
for  the  sake  of  the  social  and  ethical  intercourse  with  their  fellows, 
in  order  as  future  leaders  of  men  to  acquire  an  insight  into  that 
most  difficult  craft  of  all,  so  essential  alike  to  the  politician  or  the 
so-called  county  magnate — man-craft,  the  practical  art  of  dealing 
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with  one’s  fellows.  x\nd  this  training  in  mancraft,  which  is  really 
the  application  of  the  science  of  character,  has  been  and  is  still 
the  predominant  note  of  English  education.  It  is  the  sound  ami 
undying  element  that  underlies  the  case  for  the  employment  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  our  schools,  and  would  make  the  case  for 
their  retention  irresistible  if  there  were  not  other  alternatives 
possible — to  wit,  the  mother-tongue  and  modern  languages. 

With  the  secondary  schools  more  or  less  acting  as  preparatory 
schools  to  the  Universities,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  curricula 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  for  a  long  time  have  developed 
as  a  more  or  less  direct  imitation  of  the  secondary  curriculum, 
especially  as  those  who  organised  it  were  not  the  teachers,  but 
“superior”  persons  trained  and  imbued  in  the  traditions  of  the 
so-called  general  education,  senior  wranglers  and  first-class  classics, 
who  naturally  thought  there  could  be  nothing  in  the  world  equal  to 
the  subjects  in  which  they  had  distinguished  themselves. 

H.  G.  Wells  once  said  that  the  modern  villa  with  its  square 
yard  of  grass  in  front  and  two  yards  of  iron  paling  was  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  Englishman’s  park ;  those  who  in 
the  early  days  fashioned  the  elementary  school  seem  to  have  aimed 
at  producing  a  similar  Tom  Thumb  edition  of  academic  education. 

The  fault  appears  to  have  been  twofold.  One  did  not  in  those 
days  consult  the  teachers,  to  whom  the  greater  number  of  im¬ 
provements  since  introduced  are  primarily  due.  Anyone  who  has 
studied  the  history  of  industry  knows  how  much  in  the  way  of 
improvement  and  invention  is  due  to  the  actual  workman,  who,  in 
the  French  expression,  has  “la  main  a  la  pdte.”  Most  of  the 
changes  made  were  importations  due  to  educational  doctrinaires. 
As  an  overwhelmingly  literary  education  had  been  found  suitable 
for  a  certain  number  of  people,  it  was  rashly  concluded  that  it 
was  suitable  for  everybody,  even  if  in  an  abbreviated  and  truncated 
form.  Those  children  whom  it  did  not  suit  were  ruled  out  as 
blockheads,  whether  in  the  elementary,  secondary,  or  University 
sphere ;  and  if  there  was  a  stray  Darwin  or  two  among  them,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  Darwins. 

But  we  have  learnt  by  to-day  that  all  pupils  are  not  literary. 
Some  are  distinctively  non-linguistic.  To  provide  for  such  non- 
linguistic  pupils  whose  talents  lie  in  other  directions  we  have 
created  in  many  secondary  schools  science  sides,  and  even 
engineering  and  commerce ;  while  in  response  to  various  newly- 
discovered  aptitudes  we  are  introducing  woodwork,  domestic 
crafts,  and  motor  training  generally  into  the  elementary  school. 

All  this  is  good,  but  we  shall  have  in  the  long  run  to  go  still 
further.  We  have  got  in  many  ways  radically  to  change  our 
ideas.  Instead  of  having  a  sort  of  regulation  education  which  we 
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tit  like  a  cast-iron  boot  on  to  every  child  of  a  certain  age,  we  have 
got  hrst  to  measure,  so  to  say,  the  child’s  foot  and  then  make  the 
boot  that  it  requnes.  In  a  word,  we  have  got,  first  and  foremost, 
to  diagnose  the  child’s  main  aptitude,  and  then  only  can  we  decide 
w’hat  is  best  for  the  child.  We  must,  in  fact,  first  attempt  to 
discover  what  is  his  predominant  ability  and  bias,  and  then, 
taking  carefully  into  account  the  time  he  is  likely  to  remain  at 
school,  draw  up  for  him  a  course  of  study  or  direct  him  towards  a 
course  of  study  that  seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  case. 

Education,  in  fact,  to-day  means  organising  the  selection. 

In  too  many  cases,  in  fact,  education  in  the  past  has  been  too 
much  a  matter  of  natural  selection.  We  have,  as  Professor  Perry 
pointed  out  some  time  ago,  set  hundreds  and  thousands  of  boys 
down  to  study  classics  or  mathematics  quite  irrespective  of  their 
aptitudes  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  a  senior  classic  or  a  senior 
wrangler.  This  process  is  about  as  unscientific  and  as  wasteful 
as  that  of  Nature  that  creates  a  million  salmon  ova  in  order  to 
produce  one  full-grown  salmon.  Future  education  in  the  interest 
of  the  State  and  the  child  must  be  so  organised  as  to  produce  a 
minimum  of  failures,  misfits,  and  non-valeurs. 

But  if  we  are  to  think  in  terms  of  the  child,  then  we  must  ask 
ourselves  towards  what  broad  group  of  callings  does  he  seem  to 
incline:  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  biological,  constructional; 
and  then  having  discovered  his  bent,  then  and  then  only  can  we 
frame  something  like  a  suitable  curriculum.  We  have,  in  fact, 
to  revolutionise  our  ideas  on  curriculum.  Hitherto  we  have 
attempted  to  estimate  the  value  of  subjects  by  themselves.  Hence 
all  the  learned  jargon  about  the  balance  of  subjects.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  owing  to  the  encyclopaedic  march  of  knowledge,  the 
number  of  cultural  subjects  has  become  legion.  To  try  and 
teach  them  all  would  be  like  turning  a  child  loose  in  a  gigantic- 
restaurant  and  letting  him  eat  as  much  as  he  liked.  He  would, 
if  he  had  an  inordinate  appetite  for  learning,  speedily  die  of 
overstuffing.  Obviously  the  only  sane  and  sound  thing  to  do  is 
to  draw'  him  up  a  menu  or  dietary,  and  such  an  intellectual 
menu  can  only  be  scientifically  drawn  up  when  we  know  roughly 
w'hat  he  w’ants  to  be.  Or,  in  other  words,  w'e  can  only  select 
subjects,  w'e  can  only  place  an  estimate  on  their  value,  W'hen 
we  know'  what  type  of  pupil  the  curriculum  is  intended  to  turn 
out.  We  must,  according  as  a  pupil  is  going  to  be  a  lawyer, 
a  doctor,  a  farmer,  a  sailor,  or  a  shopkeeper,  form  his  time' 
table  of  studies  of  different  items  and  ingredients.  Greek,  which 
is  living  bread  to  the  future  parson,  is  but  a  stone  to  the  future 
shopman.  His  education  as  a  future  citizen  must  in  no  wise 
be  neglected,  but  the  humanities,  which  should  provide  the 
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necessary  element  in  bis  educational  diet,  should  in  his  case  be 
the  mother-tongue,  history,  and  the  modern  languages,  not  the 
indigestible  elements  of  the  Greek  grammar — 1  say  indigestible, 
for  he  will  never  get  beyond  them,  and  so  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  largely  unintelligible.  What  vital  difference  is  there  betw'een 
mastering  \vco,  \vei<f,  Xvet,  and  “fee,  he,  fo,  fum,”  except  that 
the  former  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  beneht  of  clergy 
(Jreek  that  is  still  demanded  in  the  older  Universities? 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  no  general  stage 
of  education  at  all.  It  is  obvious  indeed,  from  what  has  beeji 
said  above,  that  until  about  twelve,  when  the  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  pupil  and  pupil  should  take  place,  the  education  must  in  fact 
be  (jeneral.  It  is  after  that  age  it  should  become  gradually  profes¬ 
sional,  and,  if  time  allows,  should  pass  through  two  stages  - 
one  1  would  call  general-professional,  to  show  the  general  element 
predominates ;  and  one  professional-general,  to  indicate  that  the 
training  in  technique  or  specialisation  during  the  last  year  or 
years  becomes  more  intense,  though  the  general  aim  should  con¬ 
tinue — concurrently  to  the  very  end,  the  ideal  being  that  when  the 
boy  definitely  leaves  school,  be  it  elementary,  secondary  or  trades 
school,  a  polytechnic  or  a  University,  he  has  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  technique  he  can  sell,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  clerk,  the 
engineer,  or  the  doctor.  He  may  not  in  all  cases,  like  the  doctor, 
have  completed  his  technical  training ;  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  if  he  belongs  to  the  working  classes,  he  will  have  to  com¬ 
plete  it  in  the  workshop  or  in  evening  classes,  but  he  will  have 
acquired,  one  hopes,  enough  to  make  his  talents  marketable. 

The  infant  school  and  kindergarten,  which  are  more  and  more 
feeling  their  way  towards  training  children  along  the  lines  of 
the  primitive  occupations  of  mankind,  are  no  doubt  moving  in 
the  right  direction — at  least,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  believe  tliai 
the  clnld  broadly  follows  the  lines  of  discovery  already  traversed 
by  the  race.  In  the  same  way  the  modern  practice  of  making 
the  technical  arts  of  reckoning,  reading,  and  writing  to  spring 
out  of  the  kindergarten  education  is  no  doubt  equally  sound, 
'i’his  seems  to  me  to  be  the  twofold  value  of  the  present  motor 
training  that  has  invaded  the  lower  standards  of  the  elementary 
schools.  It  helps  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  child  in  the 
way  that  the  muscle  of  the  race  has  been  developed,  and  also 
helps  to  make  the  abstract  arts  of  arithmetic  and  the  like  spring 
and  continue  to  grow  out  of  the  actual  concrete  experience  of 
the  child,  and  thereby  help  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  sense 
education  given  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  more  formal  and 
rational  training  in  the  classes  above.  It  also  provides  an  adrnir- 
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able  means  of  self-expression  for  those  children  whose  jorLe  is 
to  express  themselves  in  wurk  and  not  in  words,  i.e.,  those  who 
have  artistic  or  constructional  ability.  For  my  part,  1  think 
the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  that  all  children  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
have  gone  through  some  of  the  five  or  six  fundamental  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  race,  such  as  the  experience  of  the  hunter,  the 
farmer,  the  fisher,  the  woodman,  and  the  miner — fundamental 
crafts  on  which  all  our  arts  and  all  our  culture  are  based.  That 
1  admit  is  a  long  view — but  the  school  of  Ecolution  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  school  of  the  future.  In  such  a  school  there  will  be  a 
preliminary  concrete  stage  of  actual  experience,  followed  by  a 
rationalising  stage  in  which  that  experience  will  be  classified  and 
codified,  and  the  basal  sciences  underlying  the  crafts  will'  be 
discovered  and  studied ;  and  finally  there  will  be  a  third  stage , 
in  which  the  studies  of  the  pupil  will  be  directed  towards  some 
definite  group  of  callings,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  no 
calling  or  profession,  however  technical  and  remote  from  the 
primitive  crafts,  has  ever  been  evolved  de  novo  out  of  nothing, 
but  that  it  has  been  gradually  developed  through  a  succession  of 
arts  and  crafts  into  its  apparently  independent  position. 

The  whole  spirit  of  vocational  education  is  that  the  manual 
work  and  crafts  with  which  it  deals  should  not  be  taught 
mechanically  or  as  a  mere  rule  of  thumb,  but  should  be  used  as 
veritable  instruments  of  culture.  Unfortunately,  with  the 
present  literary -ridden  state  of  our  education,  culture  has 
acquired  a  sadly  restricted  meaning.  To  the  average  person  the 
word,  as  far  as  school  is  concerned,  conjures  up  Latin  and 
Greek  and  literature,  with  possibly  mathematics  and  the  fine 
arts.  But  culture  as  I  understand  it  has  really  two  distinct 
meanings — a  general  and  a  particular  one.  Latin  and  Greek 
are  not  in  fact  culture  but  only  the  vases  and  receptacles  that 
contain  it.  Our  common  culture  is  really  the  ground-down,  in¬ 
distinguishable  fossil  debris  of  all  inventions  and  discoveries, 
agricultural,  mechanical,  artistic,  or  moral,  often  as  indistinguish¬ 
able  with  regard  to  its  original  elements  as  the  ground  we  tread  on. 
It  is  the  sum  total  of  the  socialised  results  of  human  endeavours  in 
the  agricultural,  mechanical,  artistic,  and  moral  fields  that  has 
passed  into  general  circulation. 

But  while  there  is  a  sort  of  general,  basal  culture,  shallow  or 
deep  according  to  the  education  and  upbringing  of  the  individual, 
which  is  common  to  all  and  is  diffused  by  the  home,  the  school, 
and  the  religious  and  social  environments,  so  there  is  also  a 
special  culture  that  is  common  to  the  training  of  the  future 
lawyer,  doctor,  artist,  or  craftsman.  Such  a  culture  is  only 
possible  when  the  training  has  been  an  intelligent  one — that  is. 
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when  the  recipient  has  reacted  on  his  training  and  has  doniinated 
his  subject  instead  of  allowing  it  to  dominate  him — is,  in  fact,  a 
craftsman  and  not  a  mere  hand.  This  can  only  come  to  pass 
when,  to  use  a  common  expression,  the  training  is  mixed  with 
brains,  when  a  man  knows  not  only  the  technique  but  can  invent 
— when,  in  fact,  he  is  master  of  his  materials  and  knows  not 
only  their  limitations  but  their  possibilities.  It  has  been  said  no 
man  is  master  of  his  subject  till  he  can  joke  about  it,  or  master 
of  his  craft  till  he  can  play  with  it.  This  particular  culture  in 
the  case  of  a  doctor  might  manifest  itself  in  the  culture  of 
microbes,  or  in  the  case  of  a  cabinet-maker  in  a  special  study 
of  timber,  or  in  the  case  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  the  wTiting  of 
political  biography.  This  special  culture  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  a  man  can  possess.  It  enables  him  to  take  a  joy 
in  his  life’s  work  instead  of  looking  on  his  means  of  livelihood 
as  a  necessary  evil,  and  having  to  find  his  pleasure  in  such 
“by-products”  as  golf  or  bridge. 

Vocational  education  is  everywhere  gaining  ground.  In 
Germany  it  has  produced  a  great  development  of  trade  schools, 
and  even  institutions  of  University  rank  like  the  Charlottenburg 
High  School  of  Technology  and  the  Leipzig  High  School  of 
Commerce ;  while  the  continuation  schools  system  of  Munich , 
largely  due  to  the  initiation  of  Dr.  Kerchensteiner,  has  been 
widely  copied  throughout  the  country. 

In  America  it  has  led  to  a  great  extension  of  trade  schools, 
and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  even  the  elementary  schools  are 
being  affected  by  it.  In  London,  apart  from  the  polytechnic 
movement  and  the  great  extension  of  trade  schools,  it  has  led 
to  the  conversion  of  the  higher  elementary  schools  into  central 
schools,  to  which  has  been  given  a  definite  bias  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils  for  an  industrial  or  commercial  life :  while 
the  work  in  the  infants’  schools  and  lower  grades  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  is  every  day  becoming  more  concrete  and  construc¬ 
tive.  We  are  beginning,  in  fact,  to  see  that  as  regards  the 
average  child  (the  exceptional  child  is  always  a  law  to  himself) 
we  must  lead  him  up  to  the  abstract  through  the  concrete ,  through 
sense  impressions  on  to  the  rationalising  stage,  and  that  all 
teaching  should  have  a  concrete  basis  of  facts  and  first-hand 
experiences  to  rest  on.  In  London  we  have  had  one  very 
striking  example  of  the  value  of  concrete  craft-work  even  when 
imperfectly  correlated  with  purely  literary  studies.  In  the  so- 
called  truant  schools  half  the  teaching  every  day  is  given  to  craft- 
teaching — bootmaking,  tailoring,  and  the  like.  Yet  the  inspectors 
who  report  on  the  work  in  these  and  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools  state  that  the  work  in  an  industrial  school  (i.c.,  truant 
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school)  is  probably  as  good  as  that  in  the  average  Board  school. 
Was  there  ever  a  better  instance  of  the  half  being  somethin 
better  than  the  whole? 

But  the  schools  of  themselves  cannot  deal  with  the  question 
of  unemployment  and  casual  labour.  It  is  no  good  giving  bovs 
aptitudes  and  aspirations  for  a  skilled  profession  if  the  outside 
world,  and  employers  in  particular,  do  not  do  their  share.  It  is 
here  that  the  function  of  after-care  committees,  apprenticeship 
schemes,  and  labour  bureaux  comes  in.  All  institutions  should 
have  their  own  special  labour  bureaux,  and  try  by  means  of 
their  old  boys’  clubs  and  other  connections  to  build  up  a  regular 
clientele  of  employers  willing  to  take  those  of  the  pupils  who 
are  suitable.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  long  had  their  labour 
bureaux,  but  they  dignify  them  by  the  name  of  Appointments 
Boards.  All  Universities  ought  to  have  them,  and  if  they  are  to 
be  widely  successful  they  should,  I  think,  build  up  local  com¬ 
mittees  composed  of  employers  willing  to  give  preference  1o 
University  graduates  when  suitable  vacancies  occur.  In  London 
the  County  Council  have  gone  a  step  further  as  far  as  our  trade 
schools  are  concerned,  and  have  formed  Consultative  Committees 
composed  of  employers  and  trades  unions,  together  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  County  Council,  to  advise  on  the  trade  schools 
connected  with  book  production,  tailoring,  house  furnishing,  silver- 
smithing,  &c.  As  these  schools  grow  they  will  probably  regulate 
the  output  and  prevent  any  trade  being  overcrowded. 

Such  selective  agencies  in  the  long  run  should  help  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  industrial  anarchy.  The  present  scramble 
for  employment  is  really  a  sad  waste  of  national  energy,  and  the 
production  of  unskilled  labourers  too  old  at  twenty  is  sadder 
still.  If  the  school,  as  looks  likely  in  the  course  of  time,  succeeds 
in  sorting  out  the  divers  elements  in  the  aptitude-fund  of  the 
nation,  whether  literary,  artistic,  constructional,  and  the  like,  it 
will  perhaps  lead  to  a  re-establishment  of  something  like  the 
system  of  the  ancient  Guilds  shorn  of  their  objectionable  features, 
but  reviving  the  love  of  good  workmanship  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  come  to  pass  when  it  is  understood  that  craftsmanship  is 
a  training  not  merely  for  money-making  purposes,  hut  also  for 
development  of  culture.  And  this  again  in  the  long  run  mav 
lead  to  a  re-stratification  of  society  based  once  more  on  the  only 
sound  and  permanent  basis  that  is  possible,  a  valuation  of  per¬ 
sonal  service  to  the  State  and  the  community,  for  no  social 
hierarchy  can  ever  endure  for  any  length  of  time  that  does  not 
rest  on  such  a  foundation,  since  justice  or  the  right  relations  of 
individuals  to  one  another  is  the  only  sure  and  lasting  foundation 
of  society  and  the  State, 
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if  then  we  are  to  have  a  reform  of  our  educational  system,  let 
us  hope  on  the  positive  side  it  will  not  take  the  form  of  more 
literary  training  pure  and  simple,  hut  of  technical  training 
infused  with  humanistic  ideals.  A  general  education  which 
contains  within  it  no  well-defined  preparation  for  serving  the 
State  or  the  community,  w'hether  as  a  public  man  or  a  public 
servant,  as  a  cleric  or  a  clerk,  a  French  professor  or  a  French 
polisher,  an  artist  or  an  artisan,  is  bound  to  become  mainly 
hedonistic  and  selfish.  Its  logical  product  is  either  the  idle  rich 
or  the  work-shy  pauper.  There  is  a  tendency  to-day  in  some  of 
our  Universities  to  put  a  ring-fence  round  themselves  and  cut 
themselves  off  from  all  except  already  accepted  forms  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  genteel  theory  applied  as  a  test  of  whether  a 
subject  or  an  institution  is  sufficiently  respectable  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  academic.  One  ventures  to  believe  the  idea  is  radically 
wrong.  The  University,  when  it  stood  in  olden  times  as  the 
strong  tower  and  bulwark  of  knowledge  against  ignorance,  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  adopt  the  walled  enclosure  form  of  develop¬ 
ment.  But  to-day  we  have  no  need  of  Bastilles,  and  the  complete 
University  of  the  future  will  surely  not  only  take  into  account 
the  need  of  research  and  the  education  of  the  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  Mite,  but  also  exercise  a  fostering  care  and  oversight  of 
all  grades  and  kinds  of  education,  whether  fully  developed  or  still 
in  the  bud.  Such  an  ideal  means,  on  the  one  hand,  a  much  closer 
connection  between  elementary  education  and  the  University  to 
the  advantage  of  both,  and,  on  the  other,  the  admission  of  the 
arts  and  crafts  in  a  far  more  liberal  fashion  into  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  The  full  recognition  of  this  tiers  etat  is,  in  fact,  a 
necessary  step  towards  breaking  down  the  barriers  between  the 
T’^niversity  and  the-  business  world  and  the  community.  If  the 
T'^niversity  is  to  exercise  its  real  spiritual  hegemony,  it  must  not 
merely  be  a  power  station  at  a  distance,  but  its  mains  must  bring 
it  into  touch  with  the  whole  of  commercial  and  civic  life.  Any 
University  has  got  to  develop  its  diocesan  or  provincial  ideal,  in 
addition  to  the  national  and  even  imperial  or  oecumenical ,  wffien 
it  exists.  The  political  Heptarchy  may  still  seem  an  idle  dream, 
but  Tjord  Haldane’s  own  speeches  are  evidence  that  the  idea  of 
an  educational  Heptarchy  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front. 

And  on  the  negative  side  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  re¬ 
organisation  will  be  based  on  a  clear  conception  of  how'  far  over¬ 
lapping  is  vital  or  injurious  to  further  growth.  Owing  to  the 
mathematical  and  mechanistic  ideals  that  have  more  or  less 
dominated  for  the  last  fifty  years  our  philosophical,  political,  com¬ 
mercial,  social,  and  even  educational  conceptions,  we  have  been 
tempted  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  raw  material  with  which  our 
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educational  administration  is  meant  to  deal  are  human  beings  and 
not  merely  machines,  and  are  therefore  creatures  of  growth  and 
development,  and  not  ready-made  articles  that  can  be  turned  out 
to  sample  by  the  gross.  And  the  same  is  true  of  every  new  institu¬ 
tion  and  every  new  type  of  education.  It  has  got  to  go  through 
the  acorn  and  the  sapling  stage.  You  cannot  by  an  administra¬ 
tive  legerdemain,  except  on  paper,  produce  a  full-grown  oak. 
You  may  spend  money  like  water  on  bricks  and  mortar,  but  you 
can  only  develop  a  new  type  of  school  by  years  of  intelligent  ex¬ 
periment.  In  fact,  you  can  only  follow  tbe  law  of  development 
peculiar  to  all  institutions,  and  you  can  only  shorten  the  process 
by  profiting  in  some  cases  by  the  experience  of  others.  And  so 
if  there  is  to  be  progress,  there  must  also  be  a  certain  ragged  edge 
to  every  grade  of  education ;  yet  it  would  be  a  deadly  mistake  to 
attempt  unduly  to  trim  the  edge  on  the  score  of  mere  efficiency. 
It  represents  the  “new  wood”  in  education,  and,  after  all,  the 
fringe  of  progress  is  always  somew’hat  untidy.  Again,  if  educa¬ 
tion  in  all  its  grades  is  to  be  a  living  organism,  then  there  must 
be  some  overlapping,  reasonable  in  amount  of  course,  from 
the  grade  below  to  the  grade  above  in  order  to  allow 
the  educational  sap  to  circulate.  All  grades  have  something 
to  learn  from  the  grades  next  to  them  To  shut  up,  there¬ 
fore,  the  different  grades  of  education  in  watertight  compart¬ 
ments,  which  is  the  mechanical  ideal,  means  the  arrest  in  the 
flow  of  ideas  from  one  grade  to  the  others,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  stagnation  and  isolation  in  consequence.  Overlapping  or  the 
overflow  from  one  grade  of  education  into  another  is  the  way  in 
which  all  education  has  originally  been  built  up,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  development  of  any  system  of  education  in  a  new  country. 
The  only  way  to  determine  w'hether  overlapping  is  good  or  bad  is 
to  take  every  case  on  its  merits.  Each  nation  has  its  own  genius 
for  organisation,  and  to  introduce  an  elaborate  system  of  delimita¬ 
tions  into  England  would  be  about  as  sensible  as  turning  all 
our  English  gardens  into  formal  parterres  and  geometrical  grass- 
plots  of  the  Versailles  type.  Our  national  genius  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  differences,  w^here  other  nations  seek  after  uniformity. 
At  Berlin  and  Paris  there  is  one  University  and  no  colleges;  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  there  are  many  colleges,  and  each  repre¬ 
senting  a  certain  ethos  and  a  certain  tradition.  There  is  no  undue 
overlapping  between  Pembroke  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
yet  they  lie  cheek  by  jowd  with  only  a  thoroughfare  betw’een  them. 
It  is  just  this  sensitiveness  to  differences  that  makes  the  absence 
of  undenominational  schools  in  single  school  areas  a  real  grievance 
in  some  cases.  Those  wdio  take  in  hand  the  reorganisation  of 
English  education  must  be  always  careful  to  look  beyond  the 
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label  which  is  not  infrequently  common  to  institutions  of  very 
different  traditions  and  aims.  To  attempt  to  combine  such 
institutions  is  about  as  sapient  as  to  propose  one  place  of  worship 
for  Catholics  and  Nonconformists  because  the  place  of  worship 
they  frequent  is  in  each  case  called  a  chapel. 

To  sum  up,  then.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  scheme  of  national 
education  will  immensely  enlarge  the  facilities  for  vocational 
education,  and  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  University  into  closer 
touch  with  the  business  world  and  the  locality  of  which  it  should 
be  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  inspiration.  One  thing  is  at  least 
certain  :  we  shall  never  gain  the  full  confidence  of  the  business 
world  and  the  working  classes  till  we  can  show  that  education  is 
practical,  i.e.,  that  it  has  an  economic  value;  while  if  we  are  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  those  who  believe  in  the  spiritual  side  of 
education,  we  must  likewise  hold  fast  to  its  humanistic  ideals. 
Vocational  education  in  its  widest  sense  means  the  working  out  of 
the  combination  of  these  ideals.  And  again.  On  the  negative 
side  of  national  reform  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  overlapping  will  be 
dealt  with  in  each  case  on  its  merits,  for  it  is  often  far  more 
apparent  than  real.  And,  lastly,  it  should  be  realised  that  new 
institutions  and  new  types  of  education  take  time  to  grow,  and 
that  progress  is  generally  far  more  rapid  w^hen  steps  are  taken 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  schools  in  being,  wbich  have  at 
least  bought  a  certain  amount  of  experience,  rather  than  when 
the  more  drastic  course  is  adopted  of  “scrapping”  them  outrighi 
or  replacing  them  by  seemingly  more  effective  institutions  w^bich , 
having  no  experience  at  the  outset,  have  largely  to  traverse  Ihe 
same  road  of  trial  and  error  as  their  predecessors. 

Cloudesley  Brebeton. 
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II. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  end  of  my  first  paper  that  the  production 
of  The  Projiigate  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  in  1889  was  a  significant 
event,  and,  indeed,  was  prophetic  of  the  much  more  important 
occasion — the  production  of  The  Seeond  Mrs.  Tanqueray  in 
May,  1893.  I  shall  be  concerned  in  the  present  article  with  the 
progress  of  Realism  in  Drama,  and  with  some  of  those  pieces 
of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  which  were  conceived  and  executed  in  a 
realistic  vein.  Those  which  are  convenient  for  my  purpose  in 
this  respect  are  The  Profligate,  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray, 
The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,  the  Notorious  Mrs.  Ehhsmiih,  and 
Iris.  These  are  all  realistic  plays  in  the  sense  which  has  been 
already  defined.  The  dramatist  writing  about  his  own  country 
and  his  own  times  desires  to  paint  not  flattering  portraits  but 
veracious  likenesses.  He  does  not  want  to  ignore  the  ordinary 
conditions,  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  era  in  which  he  lives. 
He  believes  it  to  be  his  business  to  look  steadily  at  the  social 
fabric,  to  observe  the  different  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
to  note  the  peculiar  perils  which  surround  and  enfeeble  its  health, 
and  to  play  the  part,  not  indeed  of  a  reformer,  for  that  would  be 
too  didactic  an  aim  for  an  artist — or,  at  all  events,  for  sonu' 
artists — but  of  a  keen,  quick-witted,  and  occasionally  sympathetic 
observer.  And  in  similar  fashion  with  regard  to  the  personages 
of  this  drama,  the  playwright  will  seek  to  draw  men  and  women, 
not  as  viewed  through  the  spectacles  of  a  fantastic  imagination, 
but  in  their  habit  as  they  live.  If  he  does  this  with  a  certain 
remorselessness,  he  is  a  Realist. 

Now  it  is  exactly  this  remorselessness  of  his  which  gets  him 
into  trouble  with  a  number  of  different  sections  of  our  world. 
He  is  unflinching  in  his  portrayal,  and  men  do  not  like  unflinching 
portrait-painters.  They  want  the  picture  touched  up  by  some 
indulgent  and  benevolent  philanthropist.  The  realist  refuses  to 
play  with  what  he  deems  to  be  the  truth.  At  the  time  when 
the  younger  Dumas  was  writing  extremely  interesting  though  not 
altogether  persuasive  prefaces  to  his  plays,  and  was  particularly 
occupied  with  some  of  the  destructive  activities  of  modern  woman 
-a  subject  which,  as  we  are  aware,  attracted  him  strongly — hf' 
made  some  remarks  about  the  things  we  ought  to  laugh  at  and 
the  things  we  ought  not  to  laugh  at.  “Tt  is  our  common  habit 
in  France,”  he  wrote,  “to  laugh  at  serious  things.”  We  may. 
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indeed,  extend  his  observation  and  say  that  in  England  it  is 
often  our  habit — especially  in  musical  comedies — to  laugh  at 
serious  things.  But,  according  to  Dumas,  the  only  right  attitude 
is  to  laugh  at  things  which  are  not  serious,  and  which  have  no 
pretension  to  be  serious.  When  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  grave 
social  danger,  it  is  a  very  curious  sort  of  wisdom  which  dismisses 
such  subjects  with  a  laugh.  There  is,  of  course,  a  touch  of 
|>edantry  in  an  observation  like  this,  and  there  was  certainly  a 
good  deal  of  pedantry  in  Dumas’  didactic  attitude.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  solid  truth  beneath,  which  is  very  applicable  to  our 
modern  audiences  in  England. 

If  we  go  back  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  the  time,  for 
instance,  when  The  Profligate  was  produced,  or  to  the  time  when 
Ibsen’s  plays  were  first  represented  in  our  capital,  we  find  that 
the  common  attitude  of  average  people  was  one  of  shocked  resent¬ 
ment.  “The  problem  play  ”  was  looked  at  with  open  abhorrence, 
as  though  it  were  an  accursed  thing,  revolutionary  and  immoral. 
Indeed,  every  serious  effort  made  by  the  realist  to  represent  life 
in  plain,  undisguised  fashion  was  regarded,  and  is  still  regarded 
in  many  quarters,  as  savouring  of  impiety.  Those  who  adopt 
such  an  attitude  have  certainly  one  justification.  They  point  out 
that  the  playhouse  is  open  to  a  very  mixed  public,  of  very 
different  ages,  and  that  it  is  wrong,  or  at  all  events  highly  in¬ 
judicious  to  put  on  the  stage  problem  plays  which  might  be  an 
offence  to  the  youthful  and  immature.  There  is  a  further  point 
also,  which  is  somewhat  open  to  controversy,  but  w'hich  is 
advanced  by  those  who  desire  to  keep  serious  discussion  about  life 
and  morals  away  from  the  boards.  There  is  all  the  difference, 
we  are  told,  between  what  is  read  on  the  printed  page  and  what 
is  enacted  before  our  eyes  by  living  characters.  The  second  is 
supposed  to  make  a  far  deeper  impression  than  the  first,  and 
therefore  the  enacted  scene,  if  in  any  sense  it  is  unpleasant,  is 
likely  to  do  more  mischief  in  proportion  to  its  vivid  and  lively 
character.  It  is  difficult  to  dogmatise  on  a  point  like  this, 
because  it  depends  largely  upon  the  individual  whether  a  stronger 
impression  is  created  by  a  story  or  a  play.  But  the  other  point 
of  objection  proceeds  on  an  assumption  which  no  lover  of  drama 
can  possibly  concede.  It  assumes  that  a  play  is  a  mere  enter¬ 
tainment,  possessed  of  no  serious  dignity  in  itself,  but  only  a 
sheer  matter  of  amusement.  In  other  words,  it  assumes  that 
dramatic  art  is  not  art  at  all,  because,  directly  we  think  of  it. 
no  art,  whether  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  literature,  can  be 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  age  or  immaturity  of  the  public 
to  whom  it  is  presented.  You  do  not  ask  your  painter  to 
remember  that  a  child  may  look  at  his  picture,  nor  do  you  ask 
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your  Hardys  and  Merediths  to  remember  that  their  pages  may  be 
[)erused  by  young  and  sensitive  persons. 

The  fact  is  that  a  good  deal  of  ambiguity  surrounds  tlie  use 
of  such  words  as  “the  immoral,”  as  applied  to  stage  plays  and 
the  theatre.  The  very  same  critics  who  object  to  the  problem 
play  appear  to  have  no  objection  when  similar  subjects  are 
treated  with  easy  wit  and  from  a  comical  standpoint  by  the 
writers  of  musical  comedy.  What  is  it  which  should  strictly  be 
called  “the  immoral  ” ?  Immorality  consists,  obviously,  in  putting 
people  wrong  about  the  relations  of  virtue  and  vice.  It  consists 
in  adorning  vice  with  seductive  colours,  in  hiding  the  ugliness  of 
the  corrupt,  in  adopting  little  affectations  of  worldliness  or  wit 
in  the  effort  to  screen  from  the  public  gaze  the  real  misery  of  a 
decadent  civilisation.  Or,  again,  when  we  have  to  treat  with 
the  actual  conditions  which  obtain  in  this  wmrld  of  ours,  it  is 
plainly  immoral  to  ignore  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  To  pre¬ 
tend,  for  instance,  that  vice  has  no  consequences,  that  every¬ 
thing  can  be  put  right,  that  plenary  forgiveness  waits  on  repent¬ 
ance  and  remorse,  is  immoral.  It  is  possible  for  human  creatures 
to  forgive,  and  in  some  rare  cases  it  is  even  possible  for  them  to 
forget.  But  Nature  never  forgives,  and  no  tears  can  wipe  out 
the  social  effects  of  crime.  To  confuse  the  public  on  points  like 
these,  to  present  them  with  a  false  theory,  is,  indeed,  an  im¬ 
moral  thing.  But  how  can  it  be  called  immoral  to  see  some 
danger  ahead  and  warn  people  of  the  enormous  importance  of 
avoiding  it?  How  can  it  be  immoral  to  observe  men  and  w^omen 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  to  try  to  pull  them  back? 
The  man  who  engages  on  a  task  like  this  cannot  be  called  im¬ 
moral,  even  though  he  may  have  to  use  very  plain  and  ugly  terms 
in  acquitting  himself  of  his  disagreeable  task. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  defence  of  realism;  its  justification  in 
the  face  of  its  numerous  critics.  There  may  be  things  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  Sometimes  the  realist  may  be  like  the  satirist, 
and  some  satirists  appear  to  have  a  predilection  for  ugly  things. 
But  that  hardly  touches  the  main  centre  of  realism  as  we  find 
it  in  drama.  Its  chief  quality  is  to  be  absolutely  fearless  and 
ruthless  in  the  exposure  of  all  that  is  harmful,  rotten,  degrading, 
just  as  equally  it  should  be  its  clear  duty  to  set  forth  all  that  is 
helpful,  stimulating,  salutary.  If  realists  are  fonder  of  the  first 
duty  than  the  second,  their  excuse  is  that  there  is  much  neces¬ 
sary  spade-work  to  be  done  in  removing  the  evil  before  we  can 
even  hope  to  see  the  good.  Besides,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  the  good  is,  from  the  dramatic  standpoint,  not  rarely  the 
uninteresting.  The  true  apology  of  the  realist,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  passionate  desire  for  truth — truth  at  all  costs,  his 
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equally  passionate  hatred  of  all  hypocrisy  and  sham,  his  zeal  to 
anchor  himself  on  solid  facts  and  to  refuse  to  care  whether  he 
gives  pain  or  discomfort  to  men  and  women  who  vvoidd  rather 
live  in  a  fool’s  paradise.  The  best  part  of  the  intiuence  of  Ibsen 
on  the  modern  drama  is  to  be  found  in  his  clear  promulgation  of 
the  necessity  for  truth.  This  ^x^int  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  observing  presently. 

In  April,  1889,  when  The  Profligate  was  produced,  Ibsen’s 
intiuence  on  English  dramatists  had  not  yet  begun.  Indeed, 
clear  traces  of  its  influence  are  only  discoverable  in  1895,  when 
The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  was  seen  on  the  boards.  But 
the  impulse  to  veracity,  the  resolute  desire  to  study  human  nature, 
and  especially  to  discover  the  effects  on  that  human  nature  of  a 
certain  course  of  conduct  more  or  less  deliberately  and  reck¬ 
lessly  pursued — these  are  the  signs  which  prove  to  us  that  Pinero’s 
The  Profligate  was  in  truth  a  drama  of  realism.  The  real  change 
can  hardly  be  better  seen  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  principal 
character.  That  a  human  being  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  slave 
of  his  habits  is  adequately  recognised  in  the  play.  In  other  words, 
we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  the  doctrine  of  determinism. 
If  a  man  acts  from  motives,  and  if  the  motives  are  in 
their  turn  automatically  suggested  by  a  type  of  conduct 
deliberately  pursued  through  several  years,  then  in  the  case  of 
human  action  we  get  as  much  certainty  of  sequence  between 
cause  and  effect  as  we  do  in  external  nature.  Given  the  ante¬ 
cedents,  the  consequents  will  follow.  Given  the  motives  supplied 
by  the  i^ast  life,  and  a  man’s  action  is  inevitable.  Or,  to  put 
tlie  matter  in  a  concrete  case  where  its  immediate  pertinence  is 
easily  seen,  given  a  vicious  career,  then  the  ordinary  and  habitual 
conduct  of  the  man  at  each  successive  episode  or  incident  in  his 
life  will  be  vicious.  I  lay  stress  on  the  point  because  here  is 
I  he  commencement  of  a  scientific  psychology  quite  as  much  as  an 
illustration  of  realism  on  the  stage. 

Dunstan  Renshaw  is  a  profligate — not,  observe,  merely  an 
ordinary  “man  of  the  world,”  as  we  call  it,  but  one  who  has 
done  definite  acts  which  stamp  his  nature,  especially  in  his 
relations  with  Janet  Preece.  Dunstan  Renshaw  falls  in  love 
with  Leslie  Brudenell,  and  in  the  first  moments  of  emotional 
excitement  and  expansion  he  declares  to  his  friend  that  the 
companionship  of  a  pure  woman  is  a  revelation  to  him,  “She 
seemed,”  he  tells  Murray,  “to  take  me  by  the  hand  and  to  lead 
me  out  of  darkness  into  the  light.”  All  his  high-flown  language 
is  perfectly  explicable  in  a  man  who  had,  apparently,  lived  on 
his  nerves  and  who  was  capable  of  intense  moments  of  feeling. 
But  what  does  not  follow — what,  indeed,  is  in  the  highest  sense 
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improbable — is  that  any  radical  change  in  character  can  be  thus 
effected.  Let  us  even  suppose  that  such  a  sudden  conversion 
were  possible — which  is  granting  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
scientific  psychologist  would  allow — there  is  always  the  terrible 
past,  which  is  never  buried  but  is  always  starting  into  fresh  and 
vivid  reality.  How  can  a  man  like  Dunstan  Kenshaw,  merely 
because  he  marries  a  pure  woman,  wipe  out  his  past?  The  past 
has  “overtaken  him,”  he  says  in  one  excited  utterance.  “You 
know  what  my  existence  has  been,  I  am  in  deadly  fear ;  I  dread 
the  visit  of  a  stranger  or  the  sight  of  strange  handwriting,  and  in 
my  sleep  I  dream  that  I  am  muttering  into  Leslie’s  ear  the  truth 
against  myself.” 

Of  course,  his  past  sins  find  him  out,  as  his  friend  Murray 
had  prophesied.  The  whole  pitiful  history  of  Janet  Preece 
comes  to  the  light,  and  looks  all  the  uglier  because  by  the  use 
of  the  long  arm  of  coincidence  Leslie’s  brother  Wilfrid  has  loved 
Janet.  Ah,  you  say,  but  the  woman  can  forgive  :  Leslie  is  a 
good  woman  !  It  is  true  that  she  can  forgive,  but  she  can  hardly 
forget;  and,  even  if  she  did,  how  does  this  help  Dunstan  Een- 
shaw,  who  finds  it  impossible  to  forget?  In  other  words,  the 
past  cannot  be  obliterated  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  it  is  the 
intimate  and  deadly  quality  of  all  sins  that  they  leave  permanent 
traces  on  the  man  and  woman  who  have  committed  them. 

“Aud  having  tasted  stolen  honey 
You  can’t  buy  innocence  for  money.” 

We  can  understand  how  new  a  thing  in  English  drama  was 
this  ruthless  treatment  of  a  grave  problem,  when  we  discover 
that  owing  to  the  solicitations  of  John  Hare,  the  only  true,  as 
well  as  artistic,  end  of  this  play  was  changed.  John  Hare  was 
guided  by  the  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  happy  ending, 
and  he  therefore  besought  the  dramatist  to  soften  down  tlu' 
terrible  conclusion  into  something  wholly  unreal  and  artificial, 
which  should  send  the  spectators  away  in  a  happier  frame  of 
mind.  Well,  it  is  an  old-established  prejudice  in  theatrical 
audiences  to  desire  happy  endings.  Even  Aristotle  recognised 
the  fact.  But  such  exhibitions  of  human  weakness  do  not 
alter  the  stern  facts  of  life ;  they  only  proclaim  aloud  the  hope¬ 
less  divergence  between  popular  art  and  an  art  based  on  psycho¬ 
logy  and  science.  There  are  some  problems  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  tears  or  forgiveness.  What  sort  of  married  life  was 
possible  for  Dunstan  Eenshaw  and  Leslie?  The  dramatist  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  making  the  hero  kill  himself,  for  in  no  other 
fashion  probably  can  a  dramatist  bring  home  to  those  who  see 
his  plays  the  dreadful  consequence  of  certain  crimes.  But  if  we 
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want  to  see  what  is  the  result  of  marriages  of  this  kind,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  one  of  the  works  of  the  Norwegian 
dramatist,  Ibsen.  Ghosts  is  not  a  pleasant  play,  but  it  conveys  a 
tremendous  moral.  In  the  course  of  the  story  we  discover  that 
Mrs.  Alving’s  husband  is  a  profligate  of  a  type  absolutely  com¬ 
parable  with  Dunstan  Renshaw.  Ror  various  reasons,  including 
social  and  external  decency,  she  determines  to  make  the  best  of 
it  and  go  on  living  with  the  man  as  if  he  were  a  sort  of  saint 
instead  of  a  blackguard.  Conventional  morality  requires  that  a 
wife  should  go  on  living  with  her  husband  whatever  he  may  be 
guilty  of — such  is  the  moral  of  Pastor  Manders.  But  it  is 
exactly  this  worship  of  humbug  and  pretence  which  the  true 
moralist  reprobates  in  the  severest  terms.  Ibsen’s  Ghosts  is 
generally  considered  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  Ibsen’s  Doll’s  House — 
it  is  equally  a  sequel  to  Pinero’s  The  Profligate.  Why  Nora  is 
justifled  in  running  aw’ay  from  her  home  is  because  in  certain 
conditions  life  becomes  impossible  for  a  married  pair.  Why 
Dunstan  Renshaw  commits  suicide  is  because  certain  sins  are 
never  forgiven  or  forgotten.  If  we  choose  to  disregard  these 
realities  the  next  generation  will  suffer.  “The  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.”  The  son 
of  the  pjftjfligate  Councillor  Alving  ends  by  being  a  helpless  idiot, 
crying  tor  the  sunshine. 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  The  Profligate  is  in  itself  a 
good  play,  or  even  a  good  example  of  dramatic  realism.  It  is 
worth  wRile  looking  at  this  point  for  a  moment,  because  it  will 
throw  light  on  our  subject  from  another  quarter.  What  are  the 
obvious  defects  of  The  Profligate?  We  notice  a  certain  crudeness 
in  the  composition  and  construction.  If  you  look  at  the  opening 
scene  of  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  you  will  find  one  of  the 
most  admirable  examples  that  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  has  ever  given 
us  of  what  is  technically  called  “exposition.”  The  dinner  party 
given  by  Aubrey  Tanqueray  to  his  friends  reveals  in  the  most 
natural  way  in  the  w’orld  the  story  in  which  we  are  to  be  inter¬ 
ested,  and  the  clever  manner  in  which  Paula  is  herself  introduced 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act  gives  us  a  very  necessary  sight  of  the 
heroine  who  is  to  play  so  fatal  a  part  in  Aubrey  Tanqueray  V 
destiny.  The  Profligate  commences  with  a  conversation  between 
Hugh  Murray,  Renshaw’s  friend,  and  Lord  Dangars,  which  is 
by  no  means  so  happy.  Moreover,  in  carrying  out  the  intrigue 
there  is  a  decided  lack  of  naturalness,  or  rather  of  inevitableness. 
Every  play  of  the  sort  must  invoke  the  aid  of  coincidence,  because 
in  presenting  a  little  picture,  foreshortened  and  concentrated,  of 
a  complete  and  rounded-off  story,  the  playwright  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  all  the  expedients  which  we  recognise  to  be  of  the 
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nature  of  accidents.  But  the  use  of  coincidence  in  The  ProfUgate 
goes  beyond  all  bounds.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  Leslie 
wife  of  Dunstan  Bensbaw,  should  come  face  to  face  with 
Janet  Preece,  who  has  been  her  husband’s  victim.  But 
the  mechanism  which  produces  this  result  is  decidedly  arbi¬ 
trary,  if  not  far-fetched.  Hazard  and  accident  play  an  over¬ 
whelming  part.  Accident  brings  Janet  to  Paddington  Station  at 
the  same  time  as  Leslie  and  her  brother ;  accident  decides  that 
licslie’s  school  friend.  Miss  Stonehay,  should  take  Janet  as  a 
travelling  companion;  accident,  once  more,  brings  the  Stonehay 
family  precisely  to  the  environs  of  Florence,  and  to  the  villa  in 
which  the  Eenshaws  are  living ;  and  finally,  there  is  not  so  much 
nature  as  artifice  in  the  arrangement  by  which  Janet  stays  with 
Leslie  at  the  villa  instead  of  going  away  as  she  naturally  would — 
through  feelings  of  sheer  delicacy.  There  is  another  side  on 
which  The  Profligate  is  open  to  criticism.  The  danger  of  all 
realistic  plays  is  that  they  are  apt  to  tumble  unaware  into  melo¬ 
drama.  I  mean  by  melodrama  an  exaggeration  in  the  drawing 
of  character,  the  sacrifice  of  a  good  deal  of  probability  in  order  to 
accentuate  the  situation,  and  a  noticeable  want  of  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  motives  and  acts  of  the  personages  involved.  The 
character  of  Dunstan  Kenshaw  shows  many  signs  of  exaggeration. 
His  raison  d'etre  in  the  piece  is  to  represent  a  profligate  and  a 
seducer,  and  a  man  who  has  lived  the  particular  life  that  he  is 
supposed  to  have  lived,  and  who,  even  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage, 
indulges  in  a  stupid  carouse,  is  hardly  capable  of  those  finer 
shades  of  feeling,  of  remorse  and  self-chastisement,  which  he 
betrays  towards  the  end  of  the  play.  So,  too,  Leslie’s  evolution 
is  decidedly  abrupt  from  the  innocence  of  the  earlier  stage  to  the 
knowledge  of  life  after  one  month’s  tete-a-tete  w-ith  her  husband. 

How  different  is  the  masterly  treatment  which  we  come  across 
in  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  !  We  understand  the  situation 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  characters  are  not  exaggerated, 
and  we  see  them  developing  before  our  eyes  on  lines  which  we 
recognise  as  essentially  probable  and  true.  The  personality  of 
Aubrey  Tanqueray  may  be  a  little  obscure  here  and  there,  but 
Paula  is  an  admirable  creation,  whose  conduct  throughout  is  w^hat 
we  might  have  expected  of  a  woman  in  such  circumstances  and 
subject  to  such  temptations;  while,  as  in  the  case  of  Greek 
tragedy,  we  are  dimly  aware  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last  of  a 
Fate  hanging  over  all  the  characters  and  dooming  them  to  their 
eventual  ruin.  There  is,  it  is  true,  one  coincidence  which  may 
strike  some  observers  as  strange.  It  is  the  accident  which  brings 
back  Ardale,  the  accepted  lover  of  Ellean,  into  the  presence  of 
the  heroine,  with  whom  he  had  such  close  relations  in  the  past. 
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Nevertheless  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  coincidence  is  not  in 
any  sense  surprising  or  unnatural,  given  the  past  circumstances 
of  Paula’s  life  and  her  numerous  adventures  before  she  became 
Mrs.  Tanqueray.  It  is  because  of  its  supreme  theatrical  execu¬ 
tion,  because  it  gives  us  living  figures  whose  dispositions  and 
character  inevitably  work  up  to  the  denouement,  and  because  it 
does  not  slide  over  into  melodrama,  that  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  is,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
modern  English  stage. 

For  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  supreme  excellence  of  a  play 
which  purports  to  deal  with  real  events  and  real  characters,  true 
to  the  country  in  which  they  live  and  explicable  on  proper 
psychological  grounds?  I  think  the  great  test  is  this.  Do  we 
look  upon  the  enacted  drama  as  a  mere  spectacle,  or  do  we  find 
ourselves  part  of  it?  Are  we  merely  sitting  as  spectators  in  a 
theatre  divided  from  the  stage  by  the  footlights,  living  our  own 
lives  while  the  people  on  the  boards  live  theirs?  Or  are  we 
transported  in  very  deed  into  the  enacted  scene,  as  though  it 
were  part  of  the  life  which  for  the  time  we  ourselves  are  leading  ? 
A  great  play,  which  greatly  deals  wdth  supreme  issues,  has  the 
power  to  make  us  forget  that  we  are  in  a  theatre  at  all,  or  that 
there  is  any  distinction  between  us  and  the  actors.  In  other 
words,  we  live  in  the  play,  and  do  not  merely  look  at  it.  But 
how  rarely  do  we  undergo  an  experience  like  this !  Assuredly,  it 
is  impossible  in  plays  of  romance  ;  it  is  equally  impossible  in  melo¬ 
dramas  or  farces.  But  the  supreme  virtue  of  a  drama  of  realism 
IS  that  now  and  again  it  has  this  strange  power  of  transporting 
us  out  of  ourselves.  The  audience  becomes  a  part  of  the  play. 
Everyone,  perhaps, .  will  have  his  own  instances  to  give  of  an 
experience  of  this  kind  :  for  myself  I  felt  it  when  I  first  saw 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray ,  and  again,  to  take  quite  a  modern 
instance,  when  I  saw  only  a  few  months  ago  H indie  Wakes. 

This  seems  a  fit  opportunity  for  saying  something  of  the  pre¬ 
dominant  influence  of  Ibsen.  I  have  called  it  predominant 
because  it  seems  a  mere  matter  of  fact  that  since  the  vogue  of  the 
Norwegian  dramatist  most  of  the  play  writers  of  England  have 
either  altered  their  methods  or  their  style.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  look  at  the  matter  a  little  closer,  because  the  influence  which  a 
man  exerts  on  the  literature  of  another  country  is  a  somewhat 
intangible  thing,  and  we  are  only  too  apt  to  go  wrong  as  to  its 
range  and  quality.  The  main  influence  of  Ibsen  has,  undoubtedly, 
been  in  the  direction  of  realism,  defined  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  all  along  tried  to  use  it.  Realism  means  above  all  else  a 
devotion  to  the  bare  and  explicit  truth  of  human  life  and  human 
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character,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  romantic  or  poetic  devices  for 
obscuring  the  main  issues.  No  sooner  had  Ibsen  begun  to 
compose  his  social  dramas  than  he  found  himself  immersed  in  a 
task — evidently  congenial  to  him — of  tearing  down  the  social 
conventions,  exposing  the  social  hypocrisies  which  disguise 
the  face  of  reality  and  truth.  Nearly  every  one  of  his  social  plays 
is  an  exposure  of  humbug  of  some  sort.  Now  it  is  the  case  of 
some  shipowner,  who  recklessly  sends  a  rotten  old  hulk  to  sea 
for  reasons  purely  commercial ;  and  now  it  is  the  more  intimate 
relationship  between  men  and  women  in  the  married  state,  which 
seems  to  the  dramatist  to  require  careful  analysis  and  elucidation. 
Or,  again,  it  is  the  fetish  of  mundane  respectability  at  which 
Ibsen  will  gird.  He  will  show  us  a  Pastor  Manders  trying  to 
persuade  Mrs.  Alving  to  go  on  living  with  her  profligate  husband 
for  the  sake  of  external  decency ;  or  else  will  paint  for  us  the 
character  of  a  sincere  enthusiast  for  the  truth  who  wishes  to 
purify  a  town’s  water  supply,  together  with  all  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  in  his  case,  the  loss  of  personal  prestige,  the  accusations 
of  treachery,  the  desertion  of  all  his  friends.  These  are  the 
various  themes  which  Ibsen  takes  up  in  The  Pillars  of  Society, 
in  A  Doll’s  House,  in  Ghosts,  and  in  An  Enemy  of  the  People. 
And  then,  by  a  sudden  change  of  outlook,  in  order  to  prove  that 
he  cares  more  for  truth  than  for  theory,  Ibsen  writes  his  strange 
play  The  Wild  Duck,  the  whole  purport  of  which  is  to  show  that 
a  fanatical  devotion  to  truth  may  cause  just  as  much  injury  as 
the  studious  and  calculated  suppression  of  truth.  What  is  wrong 
with  society  is  the  reign  of  conventional  ethics,  supported  by 
such  interested  apostles  of  things  as  they  are  as  clergymen  and 
business  men.  There  are  many  dark  corners  which  ought  to  be 
looked  into  in  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  like  everything  else, 
truth  is  a  difficult  goddess  to  worship,  and  the  intoxicated  fanatic 
who  devotes  himself  to  her  cause  will  often  do  her  graver  harm 
than  even  the  conventional  liar.  Such  seems  to  be  the  lesson  of 
The  Wild  Duck,  albeit  that  it  is  a  play  which  has  always  caused 
a  certain  searching  of  heart  among  the  disciples  of  Ibsen.  But 
the  general  impulse  of  striving  to  attain  to  the  exact  and  veritable 
fact  remains  as  one  of  the  chief  heritages  which  Ibsen  com¬ 
municated  to  the  dramatic  w'orld,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  in  this 
respect  how'  great  has  been  his  influence  amongst  modern  play¬ 
wrights. 

I  pass  to  another  point — the  question  of  dramatic  construction. 
Ibsen  is  a  master  of  dramatic  craftsmanship.  He  certainly  learnt 
some  lessons  in  the  sc-hool  of  Scribe  in  Paris,  but  he  applied  and 
transformed  the  piece  hiev  faite  in  his  own  fashion,  so  that, 
externally  at  all  events,  an  Ibsen  play  seems  to  differ  toto  ccelo 
from  the  ordinary  pieces  produced  on  the  French  stage.  In  some 
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respects  Ibsen  has  an  almost  classical  severity  and  restraint  of 
form.  His  Ghosts  is,  technically,  like  a  Greek  tragedy,  so  sure 
is  the  progression  of  its  incidents,  so  close  is  the  interaction 
between  cause  and  effect.  A  Doll’s  House  might  possibly  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  Euripides,  although,  of  course,  the  Greek  dramatist 
would  have  solved  the  problem  in  his  usual  fashion  by  introducing 
some  god  or  goddess  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  A  method  of  which 
Ibsen  was  especially  fond  in  his  plays  was  what  has  been  called 
the  retrospective  method.  You  start  your  plot  on  the  very  eve 
of  a  denouement,  as  close  as  you  can  to  the  tragic  issue.  Then 
you  make  your  characters  expound  the  past  in  a  series  of  animated 
dialogues,  so  that  when  the  conclusion  is  reached  you  have  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  personages  who  bring  it  about.' 
Ibsen  shows  a  wonderful  skill  in  the  fashion  in  which  he  makes 
the  personages  of  the  drama  reveal  their  past  actions  and  also 
themselves,  to  which  we  may  add  the  obvious  fact  that  his 
conversations  themselves  are  conducted  with  a  sense  of  actuality 
which  makes  them  extraordinarily  vivid.  You  can  read  a  play  by 
Ibsen  with  almost  as  much  pleasurable  interest  as  you  can 
witness  it  on  the  stage,  because  there  is  not  only  something  easy 
and  natural  in  the  sentences  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  various 
characters,  but  there  is  also  a  distinct  economy  of  effect.  The 
sentences  themselves  have  weight  and  importance  because  they 
so  clearly  lead  up  to  the  issue. 

The  only  thing  which  interferes  with  this  triumphant  actuality 
is  Ibsen’s  increasing  tendency  as  he  grew  to  his  later  years  to  use 
symbols  and  images,  sometimes  of  a  very  vague  and  elusive 
character.  The  symbol  of  the  Wild  Duck  is  comparatively  easy, 
for  it  very  fairly  indicates  both  the  character  and  the  fate  of  the 
girl  heroine,  Hedwig.  In  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  we  have 
advanced  a  step  further  in  the  symbolic  direction.  After  all, 
the  Wild  Duck  was  a  mere  symbol,  subordinate  to  the  plot 
•itself,  but  in  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  the  idea  of  the  play  itself 
is  wholly  symbolic.  The  problem  of  married  life  is  not  discussed 
as  it  had  been,  for  instance,  in  A  Doll’s  House,  but  is  merged  in 
a  sort  of  allegory  suggestive  of  the  romance  of  love.  Plays  like 
Rosmersholm  and  Hedda  Gahler  belong  to  the  earlier  type,  but 
when  we  come  to  The  Master  Builder  and  Little  Eyolf,  and 
especially  to  the  last.  When  We  Dead  Awaken,  symbolism  is 
once  more  in  full  swing ;  and,  indeed,  in  When  We  Dead  Awaken 
it  represents,  or  perhaps  disguises,  a  definite  weakening  in 
dramatic  power.  According  to  the  French  critic,  M.  Filon, 
however,  it  is  just  this  symbolism  or  allegorical  element  in  Ibsen 
which  makes  him  congenial  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  tastes, 

(1)  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  uses  this  method  in  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession. 
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w  liile  it  renders  it  much  more  difficult  for  Parisian  audiences  and 
llie  Latin  races  to  understand  liiiii.  There  is,  undoubtedlv,  a 
strong  strain  of  mysticism  in  all  Northern  peoples,  Teulonic, 
Scandinavian,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  but  in  the  representations  of 
Ibsen’s  plays  in  England  1  have  never  been  able  to  detect  that 
Ibsen  owes  such  popularity  as  he  has  gained  to  his  mystical 
elements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  has  been  popular  in  the 
widest  sense  in  England,  and  certainly  the  performance  of  plavs 
lihe  A  Master  Builder  and  Little  Eyolf  has  not  enabled  English 
spectators  to  welcome  Ibsen  as  akin  to  them  in  essence  and  spirit. 
Obviously,  too,  the  symbolic  tendency  interferes  in  no  slight 
measure  with  the  realistic  tendency  which  belongs  to  the  best 
work  of  Ibsen.  Symbolism  may  be  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  realism  is  by  no  means  the  last  word  in  dramatic  art, 
but  it  is  not  a  phase  in  the  great  Norwegian’s  work  which  has  lent 
itself  to  much  successful  imitation  on  the  part  of  his  followers 
and  admirers. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Ibsen’s^  work,  however,  which 
deserves  attention,  especially  as  connected  with  modern  move¬ 
ments  in  social  and  intellectual  life.^  I  refer  to  the  extraordinary 
prominence  which  he  has  given  to  women  in  his  dramas,  and 
especially  to  women  as  representing  the  individualistic  idea  as 
against  State  action  or  collectivism.  Ibsen,  undoubtedly,  thought, 
as  most  of  his  social  dramas  prove,  that  all  State  action,  as 
such,  whether  exercised  through  a  compact  majority  or  through 
police  or  other  agencies,  is  entirely  harmful  and  crippling  because 
it  puts  chains  upon  the  individual.  As  against  society  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  always  right.  Now,  who  are  the  great  individualists? 
Women,  undoubtedly,  who  not  only  attack  problems  in  their  own 
fashion,  but  instinctively  resist  the  pressure  of  laws  imposed 
upon  them,  as  it  seems  to  their  intelligence,  in  an  entirely  arbitrary 
manner.  Hence  the  importance  of  women  in  Ibsen’s  plays,  and 
hence,  too,  the  idea,  for  which,  indeed,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  he 
said,  that  Ibsen  was  the  great  feminist  writer,  doing  more  for  the 
cause  of  women  both  as  poet  and  artist  than  any  thinker  had  done 
before  him.  It  is  not  quite  certain,  however,  whether  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  dramatist  really  liked  this  identification  of  his  views  with 
those  of  the  ordinary  feminist  platform.  He  certainly  did  not 
keenly  support  any  women’s  movements,  and,  apparently,  he  was 
annoyed  that  his  play  A  DolVs  House  should  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  tract  for  feminism.  But  it  remains  true  that  to 
women  he  assigned  all  the  virtues  the  possession  of  which  he 
denied  to  men.  The  love  of  truth,  a  clear  perception  of  what  is 
reasonable,  a  fine  dose  of  enthusiasm,  immense  energy,  all  these 

(1)  Cf.  Htiuik  Ibsen.  A  Critical  Study,  by  R.  Ellis  Roberts  (Martin  Seeker), 
•>  book  of  no  little  value  to  the  student  of  drama. 
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tilings  are  attributed  to  women  in  his  plays,  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  men  exhibit  the  mean  vices— stupidity,  selfishness, 
sometimes  cowardice,  sometimes  also  rascality  and  a  reckless 
greed.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  Hedda  Gabler  is  a 
woman  entirely  devoid  of  conscience,  while  Dr.  Stockmann  is  u 
fine  example  of  the  well-meaning  moralist  who  pursues  his  love 
of  truth  even  though  society  be  shattered.  So,  too.  Dr.  Wangel 
is  a  husband  entirely  praiseworthy,  but  I  know  of  hardly  any  other 
husband  in  the  Ibsenite  drama  of  whom  the  same  thing  can  be 
said.  The  women,  I  say,  have  all  the  virtues,  or,  at  all  events, 
all  the  virtues  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Norwegian  dramatist. 
Many  examples  occur.  There  is  Nora,  for  instance,  in  A  Doll’s 
House,  who  cannot  endure  a  married  life  which  is  not  founded 
on  respect  for  individual  duties,  as  against  her  husband  Torvald, 
who  only  desires  to  hush  up  scandal.  Or  there  is  Eebecca  in 
Iiosmershohn,  a  far  finer  character  than  the  unhappy  Eosmer, 
much  braver  and  more  resolute  in  her  determination  to  save  her 
soul  through  love.  Or  in  The  Master  Builder,  while  Solness 
seems  only  inspired  by  the  single  idea  that  somehow  or  other  he 
must  keep  back  the  advancing  tide  of  the  younger  generation, 
Hilda  is  inspired  by  a  much  more  healthy  ambition  in  trying  to 
restore  to  Sol  ness  his  earlier  dreams.  Or,  once  more,  in  the  last 
of  the  Ibsen  plays.  When  We  Dead  Awahen,  it  is  Irene  who 
has  truth  and  right  on  her  side,  as  against  the  egotist  Eubek,  wdio 
only  desires  to  make  use  of  human  personalities  in  the  selfish 
l)ursuit  of  art  for  art’s  sake. 

As  we  review  these  and  many  other  instances  w^e  see  that  to 
Ibsen  w'ornan  is  not  only  the  born  anarchist,  but  that  she  is  also 
justified  in  her  anarchical  views.  The  world  is  poisoned  because 
everyone  is  contented  with  outworn  social  and  ethical  conven¬ 
tions.  Women  refuse  to  be  blinded  by  the  dust  of  these  antique 
superstitions ;  they  are  on  the  side  of  freedom,  independence,  self- 
realisation,  the  only  ideals  at  which  human  life  ought  to  aim,  the 
only  ideals  which  Ibsen,  at  all  events,  chooses  to  glorify.  Of 
course,  Ibsen  was  very  one-sided  in  views  of  this  kind.  The 
progress  of  humanity  depends  on  two  movements  which  must  go 
on  side  by  side.  One  is  the  impulse  towards  change  ;  the  other  is 
the  steady  drag  towards  stability.  To  prevent  a  given  social  state 
from  petrification  there  must  be  constant  revolts,  a  continuous 
series  of  fresh  and  lively  efforts  to  strike  out  new  paths.  But  in 
order  that  a  social  state  may  exist  at  all,  the  new'er  impulses  must 
be  harmonised  with  the  older  structure.  Order  is  as  necessaiy 
for  the  world  as  progress.  Ibsen’s  ideal  of  self-realisation,  if 
carried  to  its  logical  results,  means  the  destruction  of  stability 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  hare-brained  individuals.  Nor  yet  is  self- 
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realisation  to  be  distinguished  in  the  last  resort  from  a  greedv 
and  assertive  selfishness. 

In  his  influence  on  the  world  of  drama,  however,  Ibsen's 
fondness  not  only  for  drawing  women  but  for  endowing  them 
with  energetic  qualities  has  played  no  small  part  in  the  evolution 
of  feminist  ideas.  In  all  modern  realistic  work,  whether  you 
take  it  in  the  plays  of  Pinero  or  of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the 
woman  has  attained  a  prominence  and  importance  far  removed 
from  the  older  dramatic  conception  of  women  either  as  a  toy  or  as 
a  goddess  or  an  idol  to  be  worshipped  in  a  shrine.  None  of  us  in 
this  modern  generation  are  likely  to  forget  either  Mr.  Shaw’s 
Candida  or  the  same  dramatist’s  Ann  Whitefield.  The  first  is  to 
me,  I  confess,  a  somewhat  enigmatic  personage.  You  will 
remember  what  Candida,  the  excellent  wife  of  an  excellent  clergy¬ 
man,  dared  to  do  in  the  play  bearing  her  name.  She  knows  that 
she  is  loved  by  her  clergyman  husband  ;  she  is  also  aware  that  she 
is  the  object  of  a  fantastic  adoration  on  the  part  of  a  young  poet, 
FiUgene  Marchbanks.  She  daringly  puts  lover  and  husband  to  the 
test,  and  says  that  whoever  is  the  weaker  and  needs  her  most 
will  have  her  for  the  future.  She  plays  this  cruel  game,  although 
she  knows  that  her  stupid  common-place  self-opinionated  husband 
— who,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  successful  clergyman — adores  her, 
and  that  her  namby-pamby  sentimental  febrile  lover  puts  her  on 
a  pinnacle  as  being  much  too  great  for  her  commonplace  sur¬ 
roundings,  Of  course,  the  dramatist  gets  out  of  his  difficulty  by 
explaining  to  us  that  the  Eev.  James  Morell  was  in  reality  the 
weaker  man  who  needed  Candida  most  of  all,  and  so  all  comes 
right  in  the  end.  But  whether  we  are  for  this  reason  to  forgive 
the  wife,  or  whether  she  is  acting  as  all  women  act  in  similar 
circumstances,  are  questions  which  the  mere  man  finds  it  difficult 
to  answer.  Mr.  Shaw’s  heroines  are  not  always  pleasant  people, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Lady  Cecily  Waynflete  iu 
Captain  Brasshound’s  Conversion.  Some  of  them  are  of  the  hard 
huntress  type,  like  Ann  Whitefield  in  Man  and  Superman,  who 
runs  down  her  quarry  with  magnificent  persistence  and  success. 
Barbara  is  a  subtle  conception,  subtle  and  interesting,  but  her 
creator  does  not  improve  her  character  as  the  play  proceeds.  To 
compare  the  women  of  Mr.  Shaw  with  the  women  of  Ibsen  would 
be  an  interesting  topic,  but  one  for  which,  unfortunately,  I  have 
no  space. 

The  women  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  are  very  carefully  drawn ,  and 
in  this  perhaps,  once  again,  we  can  see  the  influence,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  exercised  by  Ibsen.  T  have  already  referred  to 
Leslie  Brudenell  in  The  Profligate,  and  to  Paula  in  The  Seeond 
Mrs.  Tanqueray.  I  have  yet  to  deal  with  the  heroine  of  The 
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Benefit  of  the  Doubt,  with  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Kbbsmith,  and 
with  Iris.  With  regard  to  Agnes  Ebbsmith,  interesting  character 
us  she  undoubtedly  is,  there  is  jierhaps  less  to  be  said  because  the 
play  in  which  she  appears  is  not  so  carefully  wrought,  or  at  all 
events  is  not  so  successful  as  the  others  of  which  mention  has  been 
made.  Still,  the  character  of  Agnes  Ebbsmith  raises  several 
most  curious  problems  which  are  worth  studying,  quite  apart 
from  the  success  or  want  of  success  of  the  play  called  by  her  name. 
There  is  a  strange  tragedy  about  the  woman.  She  is  full  of 
independence  and  spirit,  and  without  any  doubt  she  wanted  to  be 
the  companion,  friend,  and  fellow-w-orker  of  Lucas  Cleeve, 
with  whom  she  had  elected  to  live.  Perhaps  Lucas  Cleeve 
himself  thought  at  one  time  that  life  was  possible  both  for  him 
and  for  Agnes  on  the  high  platonic  plane  of  companionship  and 
camaraderie.  But  because  Lucas  is  a  half-baked  creature,  or 
rather  because  he  is  merely  the  ordinary  man,  Vhomrne  moyen 
sensuel,  the  experiment  is  a  failure.  Agnes  is  forced,  deliberately, 
to  appeal  to  his  senses  and  lower  nature  in  order  to  fortify  his 
constancy. 

1  turn  to  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt  and  to  Iris.  Both  the 
heroines  of  these  plays  are,  from  an  ordinary  masculine  standpoint, 
worthless,  and  almost  contemptible.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  thanks 
to  Pinero’s  art,  we  are  only  too  ready  to  forgive  them  both.  We 
make  excuses  for  them ;  we  say  that  circumstances  were  too 
strong,  that  their  positions  were  unendurable,  that  their  sins 
ought  to  be  forgiven.  Here  is  Theo  Fraser  in  The  Benefit  of  the 
Doubt.  She  is  married  to  a  hard,  dour  Scotsman,  Fraser  of 
Locheen,  who  will  wear  kilts  at  the  dinner  table,  and  insists  on 
having  his  deplorable  bagpipes  played  on  every  occasion.  Well, 
it  is  not  fair  to  a  sensitive  woman,  on  whose  nerves  these  things 
act  with  terrible  force.  So  she  flies  for  refuge  to  Jack  Allingham, 
and  there  is  a  scandal,  an  action  for  divorce,  and  the  judge  gives 
her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Now,  mark  what  ensues.  Fraser, 
not  being  an  absolute  ass,  says  that  they  must  go  abroad  in 
order  to  get  over  the  malevolence  of  spiteful  tongues.  He  wants  to 
hush  up  scandal  like  Torvald  in  A  Doll’s  House.  Theo  resolutely 
refuses  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  says,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  situation  must  be  faced,  and  that  they  must  remain  in  town. 
She  may  have  been  right  in  principle,  but  the  sequel  proves  that 
she  was  wrong  in  fact.  Upset  by  her  husband’s  arguments,  she 
goes  once  more  to  Jack  Allingham  in  a  half -fainting  condition ; 
she  drinks  champagne  on  an  empty  stomach,  and,  not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  on  it,  she  gets  intoxicated.  In  this  condition 
'she  implores  Jack  Allingham  to  run  away  with  her.  Not  a  nice 
woman  this,  and  yet,  upon  my  soul,  the  dramatist  makes  us 
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forgive  her !  Apparently  he  forgives  her  himself,  for  he  lets  her 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wife  of  a  worthy  hishop,  who  is  goin" 
to  spread  her  immaculate  reputation  over  Theo’s  peccadilloes  and 
gradually  restore  her  in  the  public  credit.  I  am  always  wonderin'^ 
why  this  fine  play,  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,  has  never  been 
revived.  1  suppose  we  must  wait  until  the  National  Theatre  is 
established  before  we  can  hope  to  see  it  again.  The  first  and 
second  acts  are  masterpieces. 

But  let  us  continue  with  Iris.  Iris  Bellamy,  according  to  her 
own  account,  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  She  is  left  a 
widow  at  a  very  early  age,  with  a  certain  fortune,  which  she  is 
to  resign  if  she  marries  again.  Round  her  are  at  least  three  men 
— Broker  Harrington  (who  perhaps  does  not  count,  for  he  is  a 
faithful,  dog-like  creature) ;  Laurence  Trenwith,  an  impecunious 
young  man,  wdth  whom  she  is  sincerely  in  love ;  and  the 
Mephistopheles  of  the  piece,  Frederick  Maldonado,  a  hard, 
wealthy,  masterful  financier.  Now,  Iris  cannot  be  straight  with 
any  of  these.  She  cannot  make  up  her  mind  to  live  in  poverty 
abroad  wdth  Laurence  Trenwith.  Poor  Broker  hardly  enters  into 
her  calculations.  Suddenly  she  is  herself  confronted  with  poverty, 
owing  to  the  ill-doings  of  a  rascally  attorney ;  and  this  is 
Maldonado’s  chance.  He  leaves  a  cheque-book  with  her,  and 
she  makes  use  of  it.  He  prepares  a  beautifully  furnished  flat  for 
her,  leaving  the  key  with  her,  and  eventually  she  drifts  into 
accepting  it.  Then  'IVenwith  returns,  and  she  tells  him  the  whole 
story,  expecting  him  to  forgive  her.  Immensely  hurt  at  his 
refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her,  both  hurt  and  surprised, 
she  is  left  to  Maldonado’s  mercy ;  and  because  he  has  discovered 
the  intrigue  between  Iris  and  Trenwith,  she  is  finally  driven  out 
into  the  streets.  You  will  say  that  she  is  punished,  and  terribly 
punished.  It  is  quite  true.  The  point  is  that  we  are  genuinely 
sorry  for  her.  And  yet  could  there  be  a  more  worthless  woman? 
Was  she  wicked,  or  merely  weak?  We  really  cannot  say.  Perhaps 
she  was  what  Paula  was  originally  before  she  commenced  her 
career  as  a  courtesan.  But  the  case  stands  as  it  does  with  Sophy 
Fullgarney  in  The  Gay  Lord  Quex,  whom  the  hero  very  justly 
describes  as  a  cat  w'hich  scratches  the  hand  that  tries  to  pet  it. 
Yet  Sophy  Fullgarney  becomes  in  the  sequel  a  quite  estimable 
character,  although  she  is  a  mean,  despicable  spy.  And  Iris, 
too,  lives  in  our  memory,  although  she  is  quite  non-moral,  perhaps 
even  basely  immoral.  Need  I  add  the  instance  of  Paula 
Tanqueray?  Did  she  ever  love  Aubrey  Tanqueray?  I  think  not. 
I  think  she  only  cared  for  comfort,  for  the  satisfaction  of  living 
in  a  proper  home,  of  being  respected  as  a  legitimate  wife.  She 
betrays  her  husband  at  every  point.  Bapriciousness  is  the  least 
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of  her  vices.  She  asks  her  disreputable  friends  to  stay  with 
her.  Even  if  she  had  won  the  love  of  her  step-daughter,  Ellean, 
it  is  doubtful  if  she  would  have  known  what  to  do  with  it.  An<l 
yet— and  yet — we  are  more  than  a  little  inclined  to  forgive  I’aula 
Tanqueray,  although  she  had  absolutely  ruined  a  good  man,  and 
brought  positive  agony  to  his  daughter.  “There  is  a  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil  ”  ;  that  is  the  dramatist’s  lesson.  Ur 
perhaps  it  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  famous  text,  “To  know 
all  is  to  pardon  all.”  Pinero  has  made  us  understand  his  women, 
and  though  our  judgment  and  our  commonsense  rebel,  we  are 
sympathetically  interested  in  them,  and  inclined  to  grant  them 
plenary  absolution. 

We  have  yet  to  see  how  the  progress  of  realism  in  drama  has 
manifested  itself  among  our  latest  contemporary  writers,  and 
especially  among  such  dramatists  as  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw — 
who  is  in  some  respects  perhaps  too  fantastic  to  be  called  a 
realist — Mr.  St.  John  Hankin,  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett,  Mr.  Galsworthy,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Houghton.  I  hope 
hereafter  to  find  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  some  of  the  most 
modern  developments.  In  the  present  instance  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  spend  some  little  time  over  a  period,  which  means  more 
perhaps  to  the  middle-aged  man  than  it  does  to  the  more  youthful 
of  our  contemporaries,  and  especially  over  the  work  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero,  whom  this  present  age,  a  little  fickle  and  oblivious  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  has  begun  somewhat  ungratefully  to 
disparage. 

But  before  I  end,  I  must  go  back  to  a  point  which 
was  alluded  to  in  my  first  paper,  and  which  indeed  is  suggested 
by  movements  that  are  going  on  all  round  us,  both  in  literary  and 
dramatic  art.  We  have  been  living  under  the  tyranny  of  realism 
for  some  years  past,  and  in  some  respects  I  think  the  dominion 
of  realistic  modes  of  thought  has  become  an  obsession.  If  I 
confine  myself  to  w'hat  realism  means  in  drama,  I  should  say 
that  its  tendency  is  to  lead  us  straight  to  pessimism,  to  that 
characteristically  sombre  and  gloomy  pessimism  which  has  invaded 
foreign  literatures  even  more  than  our  own,  and  of  which  the 
Russian  literature  affords  us  admirable  specimens.  Why  should 
realism  lead  to  pessimism?  The  answer  is  quite  simple,  and  also 
instructive.  The  realistic  treatment  of  human  character  lays 
stress  on  the  individual,  his  rights,  his  claims,  his  sorrows,  his 
passions,  all  that  he  demands  of  life  and  all  that  life  seems  to 
deny  him.  Now,  despite  the  teaching  of  Ibsen,  the  individual 
is  not  always  right  as  against  society,  nor  does  ultimate  wisdom 
reside  with  the  minority  as  against  the  majority.  The  individual 
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by  himself  is  a  weak  and  feeble  thing,  and  the  enumeration  of 
his  particular  grievances  distorts  the  proper  perspective  of  human 
existence  in  general  and  depreciates  the  average  health  and  sanitv 
of  the  social  state.  Eeflecting  on  his  personal  woes,  the  individual 
naturally  becomes  a  pessimist ;  or,  if  we  may  put  it  in,  another 
way,  selfishness,  a  narrow  absorbing  egotism,  is  the  root  of  all 
evil.  At  all  events  our  realists,  both  in  literature  and  in  drama, 
exhaust  themselves  in  denouncing  the  injustice  and  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  human  life,  because  they  persist  in  taking  the  standpoint 
of  the  acutely  sensitive  individual  instead  of  regarding  such 
matters  from  an  objective  or  world  standpoint. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  trying  to  discover  the  tendencies  of  a 
particular  movement  amongst  ourselves  is  to  see  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  foreign  literatures.  The  Russian  literature  is  very  apt 
for  this  purpose,  and,  as  we  are  aware,  modern  Russian  literature 
has  been  not  incorrectly  described  as  “pessimism  devoid  of 
humour.”  I  will  not  take  such  well-known  writers  as  Tolstoy, 
Gorky,  Dostoieffsky.  I  will  only  mention  one  of  the  modern 
novelists,  Artzybascheff.  His  most  recent  novel,  entitled  At  the 
Utmost  Limit,  has  no  other  theme  than  to  portray  the  black  night, 
the  utter  and  irremediable  senselessness  of  all  earthly  existence, 
and  to  suggest  suicide  as  the  only  panacea  for  human  ill.  Never¬ 
theless,  what  is  happening  even  in  Russia,  the  home  of  pessi¬ 
mism?  There  is  a  school  of  younger  writers  who,  in  reaction 
from  this  state  of  things,  might  almost  be  described  as  optimists. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  has  been  happening  among  ourselves. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  waking  from  the  nightmare  of 
realism  when  pushed  to  its  extreme  of  egotistic  mania.  One  is 
the  wmy  of  symbolism,  the  way  of  dreams.  You  may  tell  yourself 
that  the  only  means  to  discover  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  and 
to  reconcile  the  contradictions  and  disorders  of  life,  is  to  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  ordinary  world  and  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of 
imagination  and  fancy,  living  in  the  mystic’s  paradise,  finding 
an  ideal  happiness  in  a  world  within  the  four  walls  of  human 
consciousness.  That  is  what  Maeterlinck  does  in  some  of  his 
plays.  Many  hints  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  are  to  be  found  in 
Ibsen,  who,  as  his  life  progressed,  grew  to  be  more  and  more  fond 
of  symbols.  In  a  certain  fashion  also  the  Celtic  mode  of  thought 
of  Yeats  and  other  writers  of  the  Irish  school  affords  another 
illustration.  Mysticism  then  is  one  of  the  modes  of  reaction,  which 
come  easy  to  some  dreaming  minds,  a  mysticism  which  may  hp 
ascetic  or  may  be  sensuous,  but  which  is  at  all  events  wholly 
imaginative.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  more  hopeful  or  the  morp 
effective  path  to  lead  us  out  of  our  swamp  of  despair. 

There  is  another  way.  You  may  choose  not  to  ignore  the  evils 
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of  life,  but  you  may  study  them,  just  as  the  physician  and  the 
surgeon  study  all  the  morbid  growths  of  mental  and  corporeal  life. 
By  a  close  study  of  the  dreadful  foe  you  may  in  the  end  master 
the  secret  of  his  destructive  power,  and,  perchance,  you  may  come 
upon  this  discovery,  that  the  evils  of  life  do  not  flow  from  the 
nature  of  things,  but  from  human  blindness,  from  human  selfish¬ 
ness,  from  precisely  that  lack  of  cohesion  amongst  the  various 
members  of  the  human  family  which  alone  can  raise  them  to 
higher  levels  of  culture  and  happiness.  If  men  were  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  each  other’s  feelings,  if  they  could  understand  one  another 
better,  they  would  cease  to  deplore  their  own  sufferings  and  find 
that  life  in  the  larger  sense,  a  corporate  life  of  consenting  human 
individualities,  contains  within  itself  potentialities  of  real  happi¬ 
ness.  La  joie  de  vivre,  which  is  extinguished  by  narrow  egotism, 
may  burst  out  afresh  in  altruistic  aims,  in  the  efforts  of  a  com¬ 
munity  to  purge  itself  of  its  maladies,  in  its  resolute  concerted 
striving  towards  an  exalted  goal.  Quite  elementary  and  simple 
things,  like  pity,  and  affection,  and  love,  supply  us  with  materials, 
not  for  wailing  and  misery,  hut  for  a  rich  contentment  and  a 
serene  peace.  And  so  from  the  realism  of  dreadful  facts  we  get  to 
the  idealism  of  simple  emotions,  the  discovery  that  man  is  not 
by  nature  depraved,  but  by  nature  good  and  filled  with  the  joy  of 
life,  finding  in  love  and  human  service  the  satisfaction  alike  of 
his  heart  and  his  head.  Perhaps  before  that  morrow  dawms  man 
must  needs  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow'  of  doubt  and 
despair.  But  he  may  win  the  happy  secret  at  last,  and,  if  I  may 
judge  once  more  from  the  tendencies  of  Russian  literature,  and 
from  the  work  especially  of  the  young  writer  Alexis  Remizoff,  it 
is  thus  that  w'e  may  find  the  path  tow'ards  our  future  deliverance. 
We  shall  not  be  untrue  to  life ;  w'e  shall  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
existence  of  evil ;  but  having  once  grappled  with  the  malady  of 
|>essimistic  selfishness  we  shall  discover  how'  the  idealism  of 
simple  things  can,  as  though  by  magic,  make  us  healthful  and 
sane. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Not  until  events  have  assumed  their  place  in  history  is  it  possible 
to  see  them  in  proper  perspective  or  to  appreciate  their  true 
significance.  But  it  is  commonly  felt,  and  there  would  seem 
every  evidence  to  foster  the  belief,  that  as  a  nation  we  are  passing 
through  an  unprecedented  revolution. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  old  order  has  been  consistently 
yielding  place  to  the  new  in  every  department  of  man’s  thought 
and  activity.  The  spread  of  science,  the  growth  of  popular 
education,  and  the  resultant  advance  of  democracy  have  been 
busily  working  upon  the  plastic  life  of  society,  moulding  it,  witli 
alarming  precision,  into  the  new  shapes  which  are  manifesting 
themselves,  firm  and  fixed,  to-day.  Old  standards  have  been 
ruthlessly  torn  into  shreds  by  impetuous  hands ;  new  beacon 
lights  have  begun  to  glow  upon  the  horizon,  and  new  war-cries 
to  echo  from  the  house-tops.  Science  and  education,  hand  in 
hand,  the  former  weeding  out  the  tares  of  superstition  and  the 
latter  carrying  with  her  the  seed  of  a  new  assurance,  have 
ploughed  deep  into  the  national  mind,  and  from  the  furrow  there 
has  sprung  an  all-conquering  demand  for  freedom  in  life  and 
thought. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  thermometer  for  gauging  any 
change  in  the  national  temperature  than  the  literary  thermo¬ 
meter  ;  and  the  new  movement  in  literature  of  which  the  last 
twenty  years  have  seen  the  birth  is  the  clear  reflection  of  the 
new  aspirations  that  are  stirring  the  heart  of  the  countiy. 
Poetry,  the  intensest  self-expression  of  man’s  aspiratiQn&,  was, 
of  course,  especially  bound  to  feel  the^spafk.  Tennyson,  as  it  has 
been^tridy  said  by  Mr.  Gosse,  kept  poetry  stable  throughout  an 
entire  generation.  No  sooner  was  Tennyson’s  influence  removed, 
however,  than  poetry  began  to  grow  restive,  and  with  a  sudden 
outburst  of  preciosity  to  adventure  into  hitherto  unexplored 
regions.  England  was  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  shadow 
of  Puritanism  under  which  she  had  sat  for  so  many  years,  and 
poetry  began,  instantaneously  and  automatically,  to  fret  against 
the  bars  of  Puritanism  in  which,  too,  her  independent,  though 
hitherto  shy  spirit,  had  been  cramped.  The  great  Victorian 
poets,  one  can  imagine,  would  have  scoffed  at  the  charge  of 
Puritanism.  But  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  realise  how  com¬ 
pletely  Puritanism  had  wormed  her  great  tentacles  into  almost 
every  nerve  and  fibre  of  the  nation’s  being.  And  if  the  great 
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Victorian  poets  were  not  Puritanical  in  their  outlook  upon  life, 
they  were  certainly  Puritanical  in  their  attitude  towards  their 
art.  Just  as,  for  instance,  a  Puritanical  parent  might  guard  his 
child,  preferring  him  to  lead  a  life  of  narrow  seclusion  and  to 
forgo  the  greater  glories  that  he  might  win  upon  a  wider  field, 
because  of  the  inevitably  greater  temptations  to  excess  which  the 
wider  field  must  always  afford — so  exactly  the  Victorian  poets 
guarded  their  Muse.  They  were  inordinately  timorous  for  her 
safety.  She  must  be  allowed  to  run  no  risks.  “Thus  far,  and 
no  farther,’’  must  always  be  her  guiding  principle.  And  so, 
sometimes  consciously,  but  more  often,  perhaps,  unconsciously, 
they  held  her  captive  and  made  her  ahvays  more  or  less  exclusive. 
How  little  they  dreamt  (as  how  little  does  the  too  fond  and  fearful 
parent  often  dream  !)  that  as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned 
their  child,  so  carefully  cabined,  would  break  forth  into  revolt 
and  secure  for  herself  the  full  and  free  light  of  heaven  which  it  is 
the  rightful  heritage  of  every  man  and  woman,  and  of  every  spirit 
and  movement,  to  enjoy.  The  nation,  however,  has  at  last 
decided  that  in  life  it  is  better  to  take  the  risks,  and  to  have  the 
freedom ;  and  poetry  has  similarly  resolved  that  no  portion  of  her 
inheritance  shall  be  denied  her. 

This  spirit  of  revolt  against  old  traditions  first  found  expres¬ 
sion,  of  course,  in  Mr.  Kipling ;  it  discovered  fertile  soil  in  John 
Davidson  ;  more  and  more  it  has  animated  a  host  of  lesser  minds  ; 
and  its  latest  and  consummate  product  is  Mr.  John  Masefield. 
Tennyson,  no  doubt,  would  have  looked  askance  at  Mr.  Masefield, 
and  the  new'  movement  has  not  unnaturally  been  treated  with 
suspicion  by  worshippers  of  the  old  fire.  To  recognise  a  new 
movement,  they  consider,  were  inevitably  to  betray  the  old. 
They  have  not  yet  realised  the  possibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
imperative  necessity,  of  keeping,  and  cherishing  as  fondly  as 
they  are  able,  all  that  is  best  in  the  old,  and  combining  with  it 
w'hat  is  best  in  the  new ;  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
advent  of  a  poet  bearing  so  clearly  as  Mr.  Masefield  the  hall-mark 
of  the  new  should  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  fresh  clamour  of 
dissension. 

And,  surely  enough,  when  Mr.  Masefield’s  poem,  “The  Ever¬ 
lasting  Mercy,”  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary,  the 
water  in  the  kettle  of  controversy  began  at  once  to  bubble 
uneasily.  A  few  critics  rushed  forth  to  place  Mr.  Masefield  upon 
a  pedestal  the  height  of  which  must  have  made  him  dizzy ;  but 
many  others  came  armed  with  sword  and  shield  against  him, 
denying  him  any  claim  whatever  to  the  title  of  poet.  The  eternal 
question  as  to  what  does  and  does  not  constitute  poetry  was 
dragged  forth  again  into  the  critical  market-place,  and  for  many 
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weeks  a  none  too  dignified  warfare  was  waged  around  it  witJi 
somewhat  blunt  and  rusty  weapons.  And,  as  it  has  always 
happened  when  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  poetry  has  been 
attempted  by  force  of  reasoning,  the  result  of  the  warfare  was 
nothing.  It  only  proved  that,  glibly  as  it  has  often  been  repeated, 
the  fact  has  not  yet  been  realised  that  pan  _be 

approached  andjestimated  in  terms  of  the  emotions.  Poetry  may  be 
best  comparedTperhaps,  as  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton  has  compared 
something  or  other,  it  matters  not  what,  to  the  breeze  that  bjows 
the  trees.  We  are  the  trees  ;  the  leaves  are  our  senses  ;  and  poetrv 
is  th'e  unfettered  wind  which,  blowing  where  it  listeth,  sweeps  in 
upon  the  leaves,  setting  the  whole  forest  of  our  emotions  swaying 
and  rustling.  And  yet  how  many  of  us,  as  Mr,  Chesterton  says, 
act  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  the  leaves  that  should  make  the 
wind  !  And,  applying  the  metaphor,  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
impeccable  rule  that  when  it  is  the  leaves  that  make  the  wind, 
then  we  have  no  genuine  poetry.  We  have  only  genuine  poetry 
when  the  wind  does  truly  rush  in  and  shake  the  leaves.  It  may 
come  gently  as  a  zephyr  of  spring,  or  wildly  as  a  gale  of  autumn. 
It  may  come  as  we  Have  seen  it  come  a  thousand  times,  or  as  we 
have  never  seen  it  before.  But  so  long  as  it  does  come,  then  we 
have  genuine  poetry.  Yet,  if  only  it  come  with  a  smack  in  it  a 
little  different  from  what  they  are  accustomed  to,  you  have  a 
whole  band  of  critics  prepared  to  deny  the  wind  itself. 

Once  more,  however,  the  captains  and  the  kings  of  controversy 
have  departed  into  the  oblivion  of  the  newspaper  files,  and  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Masefield  remains.  Now,  therefore,  that  the  air 
is  a  little  cleared  and  cooled,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
attempt  a  reconsideration  of  the  three  long  poems  with  which 
Mr.  Masefield  has  entered  into  the  public  eye,  especially  in  their 
relation  to  the  new  movement  in  poetry  of  which  they  are  such 
admirable  examples.  And,  to  begin  with,  the  main  thing  to  be 
observed  about  this  new  movement  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Mase¬ 
field’s  work  is  not  the  fact  that  poetry  has  succeeded  in  breaking 
away  from  such  firmly-rooted  traditions  at  all,  but  that  it  has 
broken  away  from  the  old  bondage  completely,  with  one  indomit¬ 
able  outburst  of  determination,  so  that  it  will  never  be  possible 
again  for  that  old  bondage  to  reclaim  it.  Until  recently  poetry 
was  content,  as  a  general  rule,  to  gather  her  grain  where  that 
grain  was  apparent  and  easily  to  be  gathered.  Now,  however, 
she  is  wakening  to  the  realisation  that  it  is  no  less  her  purpose 
to  seek  the  grain  in,  and  to  winnow  it  from,  the  chaff.  She  has 
learnt  that,  the  human  soul  being  a  more  complicated  affair  than 
even  she  had  suspected,  the  finest  grain  is  often  mingled  with  the 
coarsest  chaff ;  and  she  is  resolved  that  there  is  no  aspect  of 
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human  life  or  thought  or  emotion,  there  is  no  held,  however 
forbidding  in  appearance  (and  how  typically  Victorian  were  the 
nineteenth-century  poets  in  their  attitude  towards  appearances !) 
that  shall  escape  her  thrashing  machine.  In  a  word,  she  will  not 
hesitate  to  trail  her  garments  in  the  thickest  dust,  if  so  be  that 
from  that  dust  she  may  redeem  some  smallest  gem. 

The  danger  of  the  new  movement  will  at  once  be  apparent. 
The  danger  is  that,  while  the  true  poet  will  delve  in  the  dust 
for  the  sake  of  the  gem,  the  false  poet,  who  is  always  with  us, 
will  take  the  opportunities  thus  opened  to  him  for  plying  his 
muck-rake  in  the  dust  for  the  sake  of  the  dust  itself.  The  danger 
is  a  real  one,  and  it  will  have  to  be  faced.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
not  so  great  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  That  it  exists 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  mass  of  wire-drawn  subtleties  (which  are 
neither  poetry  nor  prose,  nor  anything  else  whatsoever  to  which 
it  is  possible  to  apply  a  name)  that  it  has  already  produced.  But 
dust,  like  water,  has  a  way  of  finding  its  own  level ;  and  verse 
in  which  there  does  not  breathe  the  living  spirit  of  poetry  very 
(juickly,  as  a  rule,  sinks  into  eternal  oblivion.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Masefield  himself,  in  two  at  least  of  his  three  poems,  falls 
a  prey  now  and  then  to  the  obvious  temptation.  He  is  not  always 
content  with  getting  to  the  naked  heart  of  things,  as  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  his  purpose  to  do ;  and  occasionally  he  gives  us,  in 
consequence,  touches  of  inexcusable  coarseness,  which  will  bring 
the  blush  to  modest  cheeks.  Such  infringements  of  reasonable 
restraint  are,  however,  rare ;  and  the  fact  remains  that  when 
everything  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  in  demerit  of  Mr. 
Masefield — and  in  passing  it  must  be  added  that  he  sometimes 
falls  into  an  unmusical  slough  of  despond — his  poetry  triumphs 
over  it  all,  and  triumphs  conspicuously  well.  To  return  to  our 
metaphor  of  the  wind  and  the  trees,  it  may  be  said  to  triumph 
over  the  few  impurities  which  it  contains,  just  as  the  air  that 
blows  across  Hampstead  Heath  may  be  said  to  triumph  over  the 
Tiondon  smoke  and  dust  with  which  it  is  laden.  In  either  case, 
the  air  is  not  unpolluted,  but  remains,  nevertheless,  marvellously 
fresh  and  healthy.  To  deny  the  sun  because  of  the  spot  upon  it 
were  absurd,  and  to  condemn  a  complete  poem  because  you  must 
condemn  a  few  passages  of  it  were  equally  absurd.  Mr.  Masefield 
shows  us  here  and  there  the  pitfalls  which  beset  the  new  move-  ^ 
ment ;  but  his  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  sterling  proof  of  what 
the  new  movement  is  capable  of  achieving. 

Take,  for  instance,  “The  Widow  in  the  Bye-Street,’’^  which, 
though  withheld  for  some  time  from  publication,  was  the  first  of 
the  three  poems  to  be  written.  Here  we  have  the  story  of  an  old 

(1)  Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  Zs.  6d.  net. 
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woman  who  earns  a  precarious  livelihood  by  stitching  shrouds 
for  the  big  undertaker  of  a  Shropshire  country-town,  and  who 
sacrifices  her  very  food  and  clothing  for  her  only  son.  The  son 
comes  under  evil  influences,  and  is  brought  through  sensuality 
and  jealousy  to  murder  and  the  gallows,  leaving  the  widow  a 
harmless,  pathetic  lunatic.  Mr.  Masefield  has,  let  it  be  admitted, 
a  slight  tendency  to  caricature ;  but  in  its  essence  his  story  is 
true,  and  is  one  of  no  uncommon  occurrence.  It  is  one,  however, 
which  the  Victorian  poets  would  have  regarded  with  dismay,  and 
would  have  relegated  to  a  place  quite  outside  the  pale  of  art. 
They  might  have  been  a  little  more  generously  disposed  towards 
“Dauber,”^  which  relates  the  history  of  a  farmer’s  son,  who, 
seized  with  a  passionate  ambition  to  paint  the  sea,  embarks  upon 
a  vessel  as  ship’s  painter  with  a  view  to  studying  the  ocean  “from 
the  inside.”  Exiled  as  he  is,  of  course,  among  common  sailors, 
his  ambition  is  early  nipped  in  the  bud ;  his  canvases  are 
destroyed  by  ruthless  hands ;  ridicule  and  abuse  are  lavished  upon 
him ;  and,  being  wholly  unfit  for  the  rough  work  of  a  ship,  he 
is  taunted  for  being  a  coward.  Against  the  gibes  that  are 
showered  upon  him  his  manhood  revolts ;  he  makes  one  desperate 
effort  to  prove  his  courage,  and  falling  from  the  mast-head  during 
the  height  of  a  storm,  he  perishes  upon  the  deck  below.  Hut  if 
the  poets  of  an  earlier  generation  might  have  regarded  the  story 
with  a  more  lenient  eye,  they  would  certainly  have  shrunk  from 
such  treatment  of  it  as  this  : — 

“Just  by  the  round-house  door  as  it  grew  dark 
The  boatswain  caught  the  Dauber  with  ‘  Now,  you. 

Till  now  I’ve  spared  you,  damn  you,  now  you  hark 
I’ve  just  had  hell  for  what  you  didn’t  do. 

I’ll  have  you  broke  and  sent  among  the  crew 
If  you  get  me  more  trouble  by  a  particle. 

Don’t  you  forget,  you  daubing  useless  article. 

‘  You  thing,  you  twice-laid  thing  from  Port  Mahon.’ 

Then  came  the  cook’s  ‘  Is  that  the  Dauber  there? 

Why  don’t  you  leave  them  stinking  paints  alone? 

They  stink  the  house  out,  poisoning  all  the  air. 

Just  take  them  out.’  ‘Where  to?  ’  ‘  I  don’t  care  where. 

I  won’t  have  stinking  paints  here.’  From  their  plates 
‘  That’s  right;  wet  paint  breeds  fever,’  growled  his  mates. 

He  took  his  still  wet  drawings  from  the  berth 
.\nd  climbed  the  ladder  to  the  deck-house  top, 

Beneath,  the  noisy  half-deck  rang  with  mirth. 

For  two  ship’s  boys  were  putting  on  the  strop. 

One,  clambering  up  to  let  the  skylight  drop. 

Saw  him  and  scuttled  down  and  whispered  ‘  Sammy, 

Here’s  Dauber  mooning  on  the  deck-house,  dammy.’’’ 

(1)  William  Heinemanii,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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.\nd  no  less  certainly  would  they  have  protested  against  the 
following  passage  from  “The  Widow  in  the  Bye-Street,”  which 
describes  the  visit  of  mother  and  son  to  the  village  fair,  where 
the  son  first  falls  into  the  snare  of  Eve,  beautiful,  licentious, 
sensual,  eager  as  a  tigress  for  prey  : — 

“  All  of  the  side  shows  of  the  fair  are  lighted, 

Flares  and  bright  lights,  and  brassy  cymbals  clanging, 

‘  Beginning  now  ’  and  ‘  Everyone’s  invited,’ 

Shatter  the  pauses  of  the  organ’s  whanging. 

The  Oldest  Show  on  Earth  and  the  Last  Hanging, 

‘  The  Murder  in  the  Red  Bai-n,’  with  real  blood, 

The  rifles  crack,  the  Sally  shy-sticks  thud. 

Anna  walked  slowly  homewards  with  her  prey. 

Holding  old  tottering  mother’s  weight  upon  her. 

And  pouring  in  sweet  poison  on  the  way 

Of  ‘  Such  a  pleasure,  ma’am,  and  such  an  honour,’ 

And  ‘  One’s  so  safe  with  such  a  son  to  con  her 
Through  all  the  noises  and  through  all  the  press, 

Boys  daredn’t  squirt  tormeuters  on  her  dress.’ 

At  mother’s  door  they  stop  to  say  ‘  Good-night.’ 

And  mother  must  go  in  to  set  the  table. 

Anna  pretended  that  she  felt  a  fright 
To  go  alone  through  all  the  merry  babel : 

‘  My  friends  are  waiting  at  “The  Cain  and  Abel,” 

Just  down  the  other  side  of  Market  Square, 

It’d  be  a  mercy  if  you’d  set  me  there.’ 

So  Jimmy  came,  while  mother  went  inside; 

Anna  has  got  her  victim  in  her  clutch. 

Jimmy,  all  blushing,  glad  to  be  her  guide. 

Thrilled  by  her  scent,  and  trembling  at  her  touch. 

She  was  all  white  and  dark,  and  said  not  much; 

She  sighed,  to  hint  that  pleasure’s  grave  was  dug, 

And  smiled  within  to  see  him  such  a  mug.” 

Now,  while  it  would  surely  be  impossible  for  anyone  not  to 
appreciate  such  brilliant  workmanship — the  level  of  which,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  occasional  lapses  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
Mr.  Masefield  maintains  very  consistently  throughout  the  three 
poems — no  one  with  any  understanding  would  describe  these 
passages  in  themselves  as  poetry  of  a  high  order.  They  were 
never  intended  to  be,  and  Mr.  Masefield  would  himself  be  the 
first  to  refute  any  claim  urging  that  they  were.  But  it  must  be 
repeated  that  a  poem  cannot  be  fairly  judged  except  as  a  whole, 
and  it  is  the  great  injustice  of  which  critics  of  the  older  school 
are  guilty  that  they  confine  their  attention  almost  entirely  to 
such  passages,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  very  purpose  of  them 
is  to  lend  a  double  force  and  emphasis  to  the  more  tender  and 
mellow  and  beautiful  passages  with  which  Mr.  Masefield’s  work 
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is  so  richly  sprinkled.  The  following  quotation  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  : — 

“Guilty.  Thumbs  down.  No  hope.  The  judge  passed  sentence  : 

‘  A  frantic,  passionate  youth,  unfit  for  life, 

A  fitting  time  afforded  for  repentance. 

Then  certain  justice  with  a  pitiless  knife. 

For  her  who,  but  for  him,  had  been  a  wife. 

Pity.  For  her  who  bore  him,  pity.  (Cheers.) 

The  jury  were  exempt  for  seven  years.’ 

All  bowed;  the  Judge  passed  to  the  robing-room. 

Dismissed  his  clerks,  disrobed,  and  knelt  and  prayed 
As  was  his  custom  after  passing  doom, 

Doom  upon  life,  upon  the  thing  not  made. 

‘  0  God,  who  made  us  out  of  dust,  and  laid 
Thee  in  us  bright,  to  lead  us  to  the  truth, 

O  God,  have  pity  upon  this  poor  youth. 

Show'  him  Thy  grace,  0  God,  before  he  die; 

Shine  in  his  heart;  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Who  deal  the  laws  men  make  to  travel  by 
Under  the  sun  upon  the  path  to  Thee; 

O  God,  Thou  knowest  I’m  as  blind  as  he. 

As  blind,  as  frantic,  not  so  single,  worse, 

Only  Thy  pity  spared  me  from  the  curse. 

Thy  pity  and  Thy  mercy,  God,  did  save. 

Thy  bounteous  gifts,  not  any  grace  of  mine. 

From  all  the  pitfalls  leading  to  the  grave. 

From  all  the  death-feasts  with  the  husks  and  swine. 

God,  who  hast  given  me  all  things,  now  make  shine 
Bright  in  this  sinner’s  heart  that  he  may  see. 

God,  take  this  poor  boy’s  spirit  back  to  Thee.”’ 

Not  only  are  these  last  three  stanzas  remarkable  for  their 
technique,  and  not  only  in  themselves  are  they  undeniably  poetry, 
but,  following  suddenly  upon  a  number  of  verses  in  which,  with 
almost  brutality  of  descriptive  power,  Mr.  Masefield  has  pictured 
the  whole  barbaric  ceremony  of  a  murder  trial  and  the  passing 
of  the  death  sentence,  they  come  with  an  intensity  which  it  would 
be  simply  impossible  for  them  otherwise  to  possess;  and,  coming 
thus,  they  carry  all  before  them.  And  this  is  only  one  of  many 
instances  which  clamour  for  citation,  and  show  how,  not  only  by 
his  daring  in  choosing  a  story  outwardly  repulsive,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  uncommonly  rich  in  those  elements  of  humanity  and 
sympathy  and  dramatic  irony — the  grain  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  true  poetry  to  gather — but  also  by  his  equal  daring  in  his 
method  of  treating  the  story,  Mr.  Masefield  reaps  a  harvest 
infinitely  greater  than  any  that  was  ever  capable  of  being  reaped 
by  the  more  exclusive  and  tenderly  guarded  Muse  of  the  preceding 
generation.  Both  in  “  The  Widow  in  the  Bye-Street  ”  and  in 
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“Dauber,”  whole  systems  of  nerves  in  the  great  and  complicated 
organism  of  the  soul  which  have  hitherto  lain  unresponsive  tingle 
into  life ;  and  surely  the  means  is  justified  by  the  end. 

But  it  is  in  “  The  Everlasting  Mercy  ”  ^  that  we  see  the  supreme 
fruit  thus  far  of  the  new  movement.  In  “The  Widow  in  the 
Bye-Street”  and  “Dauber,”  Mr.  Masefield  has  given  us  “remark¬ 
able  ”  poems,  which  are  destined  to  live  as  such;  but  in  “The 
Everlasting  Mercy”  he  has  given  us  “a  great”  poem.  Here 
we  have  the  no  less  true  or  engrossing  story  of  the  blackguard 
of  a  Gloucestershire  village  who  commences  his  downhill  career 
in  poaching,  which  he  cannot  even  do  in  a  sportsmanlike  spirit ; 
who  continues  it  in  prize-fighting  to  defend  a  lie,  and  who 
descends  through  nearly  every  depth  of  sensuality  and  inebriety 
until  at  length  the  inherent  goodness  which  from  time  to  time 
manifests  itself  even  in  such  a  man  is  awakened  by  a  Quaker  lady 
into  an  overwhelming  flood  of  emotion  that  “converts  ”  him.  But 
not  only  does  Mr.  Masefield  here  show  us  how  every  ounce  of 
gold  may  be  extracted  from  the  dust,  but  he  shows  us  how  the 
very  dust  itself  may  be  transformed  into  gold.  He  takes  the 
coarsest  threads  of  realism  and  weaves  them  through  some 
magician’s  loom  into  the  finest  fabric  of  spirituality.  His  story 
is  only  the  story  that  may  be  heard  at  any  street-corner  where  the 
Salvation  Army  musters.  The  man  in  the  street,  however,  only 
sees  the  outward  and  cruder  aspects  of  the  change  that  often 
comes  suddenly  into  a  fellow-man’s  life,  transforming  it  from 
evil  into  good.  But  Mr.  Masefield,  with  true  poetic  genius,  sees 
the  inside ;  and  what  has  been  a  matter  for  mild  ridicule,  some¬ 
times  upon  the  part  even  of  the  most  cultured,  he  lifts  upon  the 
wings  of  interpretation  into  a  thing  of  ethereal  beauty.  We  may 
quote  three  passages  to  illustrate  the  transformation  in  process. 
Firstly,  we  have  the  raw  material  : — 

“By  Dead  Man’s  Thorn,  while  setting  wires, 

Who  should  come  up  but  Billy  Myers, 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  used  to  be 
As  black  a  sprig  of  hell  as  me, 

With  whom  I'd  planned,  to  save  encroachin’, 

Which  fields  and  coverts  each  should  poach  in. 

Now  when  he  saw  me  set  my  snare — 

He  tells  me  ‘  Get  to  hell  from  there. 

This  field  is  mine,’  he  says,  ‘  by  right; 

If  you  poach  here,  there’ll  be  a  fight. 

Out  now,’  he  says,  ‘  and  leave  your  wire — 

It’s  mine.’ 

‘  It  ain’t.’ 

‘  You  put.’ 

‘  You  liar.’ 

(1)  Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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‘  You  closhy  put.’ 

‘  You  bloody  liar.’ 

‘  This  is  my  field.’ 

‘  This  is  my  wire.’ 

‘  I’m  ruler  here.’ 

‘  You  ain’t.’ 

‘  1  am.’ 

‘  I’ll  fight  you  for  it.’ 

'  Right,  by  damn.’  ” 

Secondly,  we  see  the  raw  material  caught  into  the  magician’s 
loom  : — 

“  From  three  long  hours  of  gin  and  smokes. 

And  two  girls’  breath  and  fifteen  blokes, 

A  warmish  night,  and  windows  shut. 

The  room  stank  like  a  fox’s  gut. 

The  heat  and  smell  and  drinking  deep 
Began  to  stun  the  gang  to  sleep. 

Some  fell  downstairs  to  sleep  on  the  mat. 

Some  snored  it  sodden  where  they  sat. 

Dick  Twot  had  lost  a  tooth  and  wept. 

But  all  the  drunken  others  slept. 

Jane  slept  beside  me  in  the  chair. 

And  I  got  up — 1  wanted  air. 

I  opened  window  wide  and  leaned 
Out  of  that  pigstye  of  the  fiend 
And  felt  a  cool  wind  go  like  grace 
About  the  sleeping  market-place. 

The  clock  struck  three,  and  sweetly,  slowly. 

The  bells  chimed  Holy,  Holy,  Holy;  ' 

And  in  a  second’s  pause  there  fell 
The  cold  note  of  the  chapel  bell. 

And  then  a  cock  crew,  flapping  wings. 

And  summat  made  me  think  of  things.” 

And  here  is  a  typical  example  of  the  finished  article  : — 

“  0  Christ  who  holds  the  open  gate, 

0  Christ  who  drives  the  furrow  straight, 

0  Christ,  the  plough,  0  Christ,  the  laughter 
Of  holy  white  birds  flying  after, 

Lo,  all  my  heart’s  field  red  and  torn. 

And  Thou  wilt  bring  the  young  green  corn, 

The  young  green  com  divinely  springing. 

The  young  green  corn  forever  singing; 

And  when  the  field  is  fresh  and  fair 
Thy  blessed  feet  shall  glitter  there. 

And  we  will  walk  the  weeded  field. 

And  tell  the  golden  harvest’s  yield, 

The  com  that  makes  the  holy  bread 
By  which  the  soul  of  man  is  fed. 

The  holy  bread,  the  food  unpriced, 

Thy  everlasting  mercy,  Christ.” 
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Better  than  any  amount  of  comment  these  quotations  will  show 
the  effects  which  the  new  poetry  is  able  to  produce.  Again,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  in  itself  the  first  passage  is  not  poetry  of 
a  high  order,  although,  even  so,  we  do  not  believe  those  who  call 
it  prose  merely  cut  up  into  lengths,  which  they  themselves  could 
have  dictated  to  a  typewriter  a  great  deal  better  had  only  they 
had  the  necessary  leisure.  But,  without  it,  the  beautiful  and 
tender  contrast  which  creeps  suddenly  into  the  middle  of  the 
second  passage  would  be  impossible;  and  never  before,  surely, 
have  the  first  tappings  of  good  against  the  door  of  evil  been  more 
perfectly  suggested.  Similarly,  without  the  first  passage,  the 
whole  of  the  last  portion  of  the  poem,  exquisite  as  it  is  in  itself, 
wmuld  not  have  been,  as  in  Mr.  Masefield’s  hands  it  becomes,  the 
supreme  expression  of  the  supreme  miracle  of  life.  For  where  in 
the  whole  of  literature  will  you  find  more  admirably  captured  than 
in  the  closing  pages  of  “  The  Everlasting  Mercy  ”  the  emotions 
of  a  man  w'ho  has  suddenly  felt  something  “break  inside  his 
brain,”  and  who  knows  that  the  past  with  all  its  shame  and  horror 
has  for  ever  fallen  from  him,  as  he  goes  forth  along  the  open 
road,  while  through  the  mist  the  sun  comes  up  with  the  infinite 
promise  of  a  new  day,  and  the  sound  of  an  early  plough  upon  the 
hillside,  and  the  song  of  the  first  lark  soaring  into  the  silent 
heavens,  and  even  the  very  noise  of  a  railway  engine  shunting, 
are  blended  into  one  glorious  symphony  of  regeneration  ? 

And  if  it  be  another  test  of  true  poetry  that  it  sends  the  reader 
out  along  life’s  common  road,  refreshed  and  with  new  hope 
towards  the  dawn,  then  by  this  test  also  the  author  of  “The 
Everlasting  Mercy  ”  is  a  great  poet ;  and  surely  it  is  time  that  those 
critics  who  w'ould  deny  to  such  vital  literature  its  rightful  honours 
should  pull  dowm  their  narrow  barns  of  vision,  and  build  greater. 

Tn  considering  Mr.  Masefield’s  work  as  it  interprets  the  motives 
and  methods  of  the  new  movement  in  poetry,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  omit  a  consideration  of  certain  of  Mr.  Masefield’s  more 
individualistic  features.  Much  might  be  said,  for  instance,  of  the 
unrivalled  passages  of  pastoral  poetry  w’hich  “  The  Widow  in  the 
Rye-Street  ”  contains,  or  of  the  equally  unrivalled  manner  in 
which  in  “Dauber”  Mr.  Masefield  captures  the  spirit  of  the  sea, 
which  he  knows  and  understands  probably  better  than  any 
man  living.  There  is  one  thing  which  must  be  noted, 
however,  in  conclusion.  In  a  day  when  most  books  of 
poetry  issue  still-born  from  the  press,  Mr.  Masefield  has 
immediately  gained  what  is,  for  a  poet,  a  large  public.  This  fact 
has  brought  a  sort  of  contemptuous  joy  into  the  enemy’s  camp, 
as  clearly  indicating  Mr.  Masefield’s  failure.  Obviously,  it  is 
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argued,  Mr.  Masefield’s  work  is  not  appealing  to  lovers  of  poetry, 
but  is  being  read  by  that  coarse-grained  public  which  is  always 
swept  off  its  feet  by  any  form  of  novelty.  Mrs.  Katharine  Tynan, 
bewailing  some  little  time  ago  in  Public  Opinion  the  death  of 
letters,  voices  this  attitude.  “It  is  an  indication  of  the  times,” 
she  says,  “that  the  new  poets,  like  John  Masefield,  take  the  world 
by  the  throat.  The  kingdon  is  for  the  violent,  and  the  violent 
carry  it  away.” 

Kot  only,  however,  is  this  an  ungracious  attitude,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  support  it.  Mr.  Masefield’s  success  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  large  public  eagerly  hungry  for  poetry,  but 
a  public  not  willing  to  be  beguiled  by  the  drawing-room  melodis- 
ings  or  the  artificial  extravagances  which  are  all  that  recent  years 
have  had  to  offer.  There  has  been  a  large  public  impatient  for  a 
poet  who  should  prove  his  art  to  be  not  merely  artifice,  but  some¬ 
thing  robust  and  something  vital  in  its  relation  to  life ;  and  it  is 
an  encouraging  sign  that  now  that  poet  has  arrived  he  has  not 
come  unregarded. 

But  success  always  brings  its  risk.  Mr.  Masefield’s  readers 
will  unquestionably  ask  for  more.  Will  he  be  able  to  give  it 
them  ;  or,  if  not,  will  he  be  strong  enough  to  refuse?  So  far,  to 
return  yet  again  to  our  old  metaphor,  the  wind  has  surely  shaken 
the  trees.  But  the  wind  cannot  always  do  so,  and  when  the  wind 
fails  for  a  while  will  Mr.  Masefield  try  to  make  the  trees  create 
the  wind?  He  has  a  felicity  of  technique  which  might  prove 
dangerous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  never  prove  fatal.  Mr. 
Masefield  w'ould  always  be  the  master  of  verse ;  but  the  mastery 
of  poetry  no  man  ever  yet  had,  or  will  have.  Poetry  must  always 
have  the  mastery  of  man. 
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The  popular  mind  is  slow  to  take  up  new  ideas,  but  when  it  has 
once  assimilated  them,  it  holds  them  tenaciously.  So  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  heresies  of  one  age  become  the 
superstitions  of  the  next ;  and  notions  which  were  at  first  received 
with  scoffing  incredulity,  end  by  becoming  dogmas  which  it  is 
counted  heterodox  to  question.  This  is  pretty  much  what  has 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  or  of  what, 
in  a  vague  way,  may  be  called  Darwinism.  When  first  pro¬ 
pounded,  it  aroused,  in  much  the  same  way  as  did  formerly  the 
Copernican  theory,  the  fiercest  opposition;  now,  however,  it  has 
won  such  complete  acceptance  that  it  has  entered,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  very  fibre  of  the  thoughts  and  language  of  civilised  man. 
Such  phrases  as  “the  struggle  for  existence,”  the  “survival  of  the 
fittest,”  “natural  selection,”  and  the  like,  are  on  everybody’s 
lips;  they  are  constantly  made  use  of  in  discussing  the  moral, 
political  and  social  problems  which  so  importunately  obtrude 
themselves  upon  our  notice.  In  considering  such  questions  as 
those  of  individualism,  socialism,  population  and  national  defence, 
for  example,  much  is  said  about  the  theory  of  evolution  and  its 
applicability  to  human  society.  It  is  hardly  questionable,  indeed, 
that  the  general  acceptance  of  Darwinism  has  induced  a  view' 
of  life,  an  outlook  on  affairs,  a  standpoint  which  are  novel.  There 
has  arisen  a  sort  of  anti-humanitarian,  even  a  fatalistic,  way  of 
regarding  the  destiny  of  man.  Physical  science,  it  is  believed, 
has  given  its  verdict  in  favour  of  violence  and  brute  force ;  it  is 
idle  therefore,  so  it  is  argued,  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  finer 
feelings.  Gentleness,  humility,  the  sense  of  justice  are,  from  this 
point  of  view,  not  so  much  virtues  as  symptoms  of  weakness  and 
degeneracy.  Natural  selection,  it  is  asserted,  will  go  its  passion¬ 
less  w'ay,  and,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  the  stronger  will  survive. 
Blessed  are  the  strong,  for  they  shall  destroy  the  weak.  That 
the  race  is  only  to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the  strong ;  that 
man’s  life  and  actions  are  ruled  by  inexorable  laws  which  it  is 
futile  to  endeavour  to  resist — this  is  the  kind  of  mental  attitude 
which  the  acceptance  of  Darwinism  has  caused  very  widely 
to  prevail.  The  holding  of  such  a  creed  cannot  be  without  its 
influence  upon  conduct.  Nor  do  the  consequences  end  here. 
For  the  theory  has  penetrated  into  the  region  of  high  politics. 
It  is,  for  instance,  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  gone  far  to 
make  popular  a  conception  of  the  State  which  Bismarck,  not 
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altogether  unsuccessfully,  tried  to  realise.  Man,  it  is  now 
fashionable  to  hold,  exists  for  the  State,  and  not  the  State  for  the 
man.  And  so  the  individual  withers  and  the  State  is  more  and 
more.  In  the  competitive  struggle  between  nations,  safety,  it  is 
asserted,  can  be  secured  only  by  realising  this  ideal.  Now,  it  is 
precisely  from  this  doctrine  that  the  demand  for  extending  the 
sphere  of  government  interference  and  regulation  is  immediately 
derived ;  and  from  it,  too,  springs  the  conception  of  a  nation  as  a 
self-contained  unit — as  “a  moral,  organised,  masculine  per¬ 
sonality,”  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  German  political  philosopher. 
The  reaction  towards  Protection  and  militarism,  the  growdh  of 
armaments,  are  among  the  fruits  of  this  conception  of  the  world 
as  a  place  of  international  struggle  where  only  the  strongest 
nation  can  survive.  The  various  rulers  of  the  world,  whatever 
views  in  the  abstract  they  may  hold,  are  in  practice  driven  more 
and  more  to  act  upon  the  theory. 

The  importance  of  the  questions  raised  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  How  far,  then,  and  in  what  ways,  it  may  be  per¬ 
tinently  asked,  does  the  law  of  natural  selection  really  operate  in 
human  society?  Now,  in  the  first  place,  in  endeavouring  to 
supply  an  answer,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind  that 
in  trying  to  extend  and  apply  biological  conceptions  to  the  sphere 
of  sociology  great  caution  is  required.  There  lurks  considerable 
danger  in  a  premature  attempt  to  formulate  a  higher  order  of 
facts  in  the  terms  of  a  lower  order  of  facts.  Such  a  proceeding, 
if  hereafter  proved  to  be  unwarrantable,  can  do  nothing  but 
impede  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  inquire  whether  the  laws  relating  to  the  animal 
organism  hold  good  also  in  the  social  organism ;  whether,  in  short, 
the  biological  conditions  of  man  considered  merely  as  an  animal 
are  also  the  conditions  of  groups  of  human  beings  acting  together 
in  society.  That  the  laws  and  conditions  are  the  same  in  both 
cases  seems  a  plausible  conclusion.  The  analogy  between  the 
physical  organism  and  the  social  organism  at  first  sight  seems 
sufficiently  close  to  warrant  such  a  deduction,  though  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  analogy  by  itself  can  never  amount  to  proof.  But  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  it  is  unquestionable  that  it  is  tacitly  assumed 
by  many  persons  that  such  a  thing  as  a  social  organism  may 
exist,  living  its  own  life  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  any  indi¬ 
vidual  animal ;  and  it  is  in  considering  the  question  of  the 
struggle  and  competition  among  races,  nations,  and  States  that 
this  view  is  usually  most  distinctly  pushed  into  the  foreground. 
In  the  struggle  and  competition,  again,  between  the  individual 
members  of  a  State  the  question  may  be  asked  :  Does  the  same 
law  of  natural  selection  hold  among  men  which  holds  apparently 
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throughout  the  remainder  of  the  organic  world  ?  There  are  many 
who  talk  and  write  as  if  they  thought  so,  and,  as  used  to  be  said 
of  Lord  Holland,  of  Holland  House  fame,  look  on  their  fellow- 
creatures  more  in  the  way  of  a  naturalist  than  of  a  brother.  In 
a  word,  there  is  a  widely-prevailing  notion  that  men,  whether 
considered  as  individual  units,  or  as  bound  together  in  society, 
are,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  all  other  living  organisms,  subject 
to  the  same  evolutionary  laws.  It  will  therefore,  perhaps,  be 
useful  to  inquire  what  ground  there  is  for  this  belief,  and  how 
far  it  is  justified  by  facts. 

There  are,  to  begin  with,  some  important  distinctions  which  in 
discussions  of  this  kind  are  too  often  forgotten  or  allowed  to  drop 
out  of  sight.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  far-reaching  difference 
between  the  animal  organism  and  the  social  organism  which  was 
pointed  out  by  Spencer :  namely,  that  whereas  the  animal 
organism  has  one  sentient  centre,  in  the  social  organism  there 
are  many  sentient  centres — a  difference  from  which  he  drew  the 
individualist  conclusion  that  “the  units  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  existing  for  the  benfit  of  the  aggregate.”  Mr.  Galton  indicated 
the  same  thing  when  he  observed  that  whereas  the  life  of  an 
animal  is  conscious  and  the  elements  upon  which  that  life  is 
based  are  unconscious,  exactly  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  corporate 
life  of  a  body  of  men  in  society.  And  yet  this  important 
difference  is  constantly  neglected.  Much  confusion,  moreover, 
has  arisen  from  the  failure  to  perceive  that  the  struggle  for 
existence  among  human  beings  may  take  place  in  at  least  three 
different  ways.  There  is  the  struggle  between  man  and  the 
external  world,  organic  and  inorganic;  there  is  the  struggle 
between  individual  persons,  and  the  struggle  between  corporate 
societies,  whether  we  call  them  races,  nations  or  States.  Yet 
these  various  forms  of  struggle  are  frequently  confounded ;  nor 
is  the  precise  character  of  the  conflict  in  each  case  properly 
apprehended. 

Take, 'for  instance,  the  case  of  the  struggle  between  individual 
persons  for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  for  the  propagation  of  the 
species.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  such  a  struggle  is  of  just 
the  same  character  as  that  which  obtains  among  the  lower  animal 
creation.  How  profound,  however,  the  difference  is  between  the 
two  cases  will  become  apparent  from  the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  place  the  struggle  for  existence  among  human 
beings  does  not,  as  a  rule,  arise  from  the  pressure  of  population 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence.  Mai  thus  thought  it  did,  but 
subsequent  events  have  shown  him  to  be  wrong.  It  seems  nearly 
certain  that  the  habitable  portion  of  the  earth  could  maintain  a 
very  much  larger  population  than  it  actually  does ;  and  there 
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seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  with  adequate  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence  should  not  be  equal 
to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  This,  broadly  speaking,  would 
remain  true,  even  though  in  particular  localities  there  should  be 
a  temporary  scarcity.  From  this  point  of  view  the  struggle  for 
existence  among  men  cannot  be  called  severe.^  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  indeed,  w^hile  the  human  population  on  the  whole  increases, 
the  supply  of  food  increases  even  more.  Far  otherwise  is  it  in 
the  animal  world,  if  left  to  itself  and  unaffected  by  human  inter¬ 
ference.  Most  truly  Nature  is  red  in  tooth  and  claw.  “One 
pair  in  the  new  generation,”  says  Sir  E.  Eay  Lankester,  “only 
one  pair  survive  for  every  parental  pair.  Animal  population  does 
not  increase.  Locally,  and  from  time  to  time  owing  to  excep¬ 
tional  changes,  a  species  may  multiply  here  and  decrease  there.” - 
But,  broadly  speaking,  an  identical  number  is  maintained. 

The  second  great  distinction  between  the  struggle  in  the  animal 
world  and  that  of  man  lies  in  this  evident  fact,  that  whereas 
human  beings  can  to  a  very  large  extent  modify  their  own  environ¬ 
ment,  animals  cannot.  This  difference  at  once  raises  man  to  an 
entirely  different  plane.  Nay,  more,  it  is  not  only  in  his  power 
to  change  his  own  surroundings,  but  he  can  often  modify  those 
of  the  lower  orders  of  creation  at  his  will,  and  even  mould  their 
species  by  an  artificial  process  of  selection.  The  stock-breeder 
takes,  so  to  speak,  the  work  out  of  Nature’s  hands,  and  does  it  for 
his  own  purpose  considerably  better.  Heine,  in  his  jesting  way, 
said  that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  we  choose  our  own 
parents.  What  we  cannot,  however,  do  for  ourselves,  we  can 
sometimes  do  for  the  lower  animals. 

It  needs  only  to  have  these  distinctions  pointed  out  to  recognise 
their  profound  and  far-reaching  importance.  But  this  is  not  all. 
It  is  certain  that,  whereas  the  greater  number  of  human  beings 
succumb  sooner  or  later  to  some  form  of  disease,  the  end  in  the 
animal  world  comes  usually  in  other  ways.  Cold,  hunger,  the 
assaults  of  enemies,  deal  unceasingly  their  deadly  blows.  In  wild 
nature  the  animal  is  usually  cut  off  in  infancy  or  in  its  prime,  a 
few  only  lingering  on  to  what  is,  relatively  speaking,  a  period  of 
old  age.  But  it  is  an  old  age  which,’  again,  is  different  from  that 

(1)  Tt  has  been  calculated  that  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  European 
population  of  the  world  rose  from  170,000.000  to  500,000.000;  and  that  by  the 
end  of  another  century  this  number  may  rise  further  to  from  1,500,000.000  to 
2,000,000,000.  During  the  nineteenth  century  the  Anglo-American  population 
rose  from  20,000,000  to  150,000,000.  (Kidd’s  Prtncijilrx  of  WeMe.rn  Civilization.) 

It  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Greg  that  Europe  could  maintain  as  many  as 
500,000,000  persons  easily  without  inconvenience,  instead  of  the  actual  number 
of  270,000,000.  (Greg’s  Enifjmas  of  Life;  Appendix.  Edition  1891.) 

(2)  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester’s  The  Kingdom  of  Man. 
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of  man.  For  prolonged  duration  of  life  is  of  importance  only 
relatively  to  the  species,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  among 
the  lower  creation  being  intense,  old  age,  so  far  from  being  of 
use  to  the  species,  may  be  positively  harmful.  The  old  members 
may  become  merely  an  incumbrance.  But  in  the  case  of  man, 
the  survival  of  the  old  not  only  secures  protection  for  the  young 
over  a  protracted  period,  but  provides  for  storing  up  the  accumu¬ 
lations  of  experience.  The  mystical  lore  that  comes  in  the 
evening  of  life  is  made  available  for  use. 

It  is  upon  the  failure  to  perceive  the  distinctions  which  have 
just  been  pointed  out  that  a  vast  structure  of  inaccurate  and 
confused  argumentation  has  been  built  up.  There  is  the  common 
idea,  for  example,  that  civilised  nations — and  the  British  nation 
in  particular — are,  so  to  speak,  destroying  themselves  by  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  law  of  natural  selection.  It  is  asserted  that,  under 
present  conditions,  it  is  not  the  fittest  who  are  able  to  survive, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  least  fit ;  the  fact  being  apparently  for¬ 
gotten  that  what  is  meant  by  “fittest”  is  not  the  strongest,  but 
that  which  is  most  in  harmony  with  environment.  And  it  may 
well  be  that  the  common  conception  of  what  is  “  fittest  ”  may 
turn  out  to  be  wrong.  Again,  there  is  the  widely-prevailing 
belief  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  process  of  selection  in  a  state 
in  vigorous  and  salutary  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
high  rate  of  increase  of  population;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
decline  of  the  birth-rate  is  an  evil.  Lower  the  rate  of  increase, 
it  is  argued,  and  you  diminish  the  potentiality  of  selection.  There 
are,  however,  good  grounds  for  doubting  whether  such  a  result 
is  likely  to  occur.  There  is  the  capital  fact,  for  instance,  that 
lessened  fertility  tends  to  accompany  increased  intellectual 
capacity.  It  appears  to  be  well  established  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  individual  life  and  the  propagation  of  the  race  vary 
inversely,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  species  with  the  shortest 
and  most  uncertain  lives  have  the  greater  number  of  offspring ; 
in  a  word,  that  individuation  and  reproduction  are  antagonistic. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  only  natural  to  anticipate  that  a  diminishing 
birth-rate  is  likely  to  be  a  constant  phenomenon  among  the  more 
highly-civilised  races.  Moreover,  in  popular  discussions  upon 
human  selection,  the  moral  factor  is  not  given  its  true  value.  It 
was  not  for  nothing,  as  Darwin  long  ago  pointed  out,  that  man¬ 
kind  was  endowed  with  comparatively  small  physical  strength 
and  means  of  self-defence.  If  our  ancestors  had  possessed 
greater  brute  force  and  ferocity,  the  individual  would  have  been 
able  to  defend  himself  much  more  easily  without  assistance,  the 
social  habits  would  have  remained  undeveloped,  and  the  higher 
mental  and  moral  qualities  would  not  to  the  same  extent  have 
been  acquired.  So,  in  the  end,  the  weak  have  been  enabled  to 
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confound  the  strong.  Man’s  safety,  in  short,  depends  upon  the 
intensity  of  his  social  instincts ;  morality  is  but  the  developed 
form  of  tribal  habit,  and  moral  conduct  is  nothing  less  than  social 
conduct,  just  as  immoral  conduct  is  directly  anti-social.  Society, 
indeed,  might  be  described  as  morality  embodied.  Whereas, 
therefore,  amongst  inferior  creatures  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
is  the  outcome  of  aggressive  competition,  among  mankind  it  is 
rather  the  outcome  of  non-aggressive  competition.  From  this 
limited  competition,  indeed,  the  human  notion  of  justice  is 
derived.^ 

The  struggle  for  existence,  then,  among  men  is  not  necessarily 
and  solely  related  to  numbers  or  to  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Whether  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate — now  so  marked  a  feature 
in  many  civilised  communities — is  the  evil  that  it  is  alleged  to 
be,  will  of  course  depend  very  much  upon  its  causes.  But  obser¬ 
vation  goes  to  show  that,  as  a  general  rule,  such  a  decline  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  high  wages  and  the  spread  of  education.  If 
it  be  an  evil,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  it  is  accompanied 
by  mitigating  circumstances.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  anticipated 
that  an  improved  social  organisation  would  be  likely  to  put  a  still 
further  check  upon  the  growth  of  population.  For,  as  a  result 
of  better  social  conditions,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  period  of 
marriage  will  be  postponed  ;  that  fewer  women  will — as  they  often 
now  do — marry  rather  from  necessity  than  choice ;  and  that  there 
will  be  a  diminishing  mortality  amongst  men,  thus  rectifying  the 
present  disparity  in  numbers  of  the  sexes.  A  declining  birth-rate 
may,  therefore,  be  the  direct  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a 
civilised  community  is  fundamentally  a  moral  institution,  that  it 
is  based  upon  altruistic  motives,  and  that  it  increasingly  depends 
for  its  success  upon  a  high  development  of  intellectual  capacity. 

From  considerations  such  as  these,  persons  who  are  inclined  to 
take  a  pessimistic  outlook  may,  perhaps,  though  not  without 
reluctance,  derive  some  consolation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  will  point  to  facts  and  tendencies  which  they  will  regard 
as  affording  ample  grounds  for  their  dejection.  They  will  main¬ 
tain,  for  instance,  that  our  humanitarian  policy  of  keeping  alive 
the  feeble  must  tend  to  check  the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  and 
so  lead  to  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  race.  It  would  be  far 

(1)  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  total  income  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  amounts  to  £1,700,000,000,  and  that  of  this  sum  nearly  one-half  is 
spent  by  the  rich,  who  are  estimated  at  about  5,000,000 ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
about  one-eighth  of  the  population  spend  about  half  of  the  produce  of  the  labour 
of  the  whole  population.  If  the  state  of  society  in  this  country  was  one  of 
aggressive  competition  merely,  it  seems  scarcely  likely  that  seven-eighths  of  the 
population  would  continue  to  assent  to  this  very  unequal  distribution.  (See 
Urwick’s  Luxury  and  Waste  of  Life.) 
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better,  so  it  is  argued,  that  the  feeble  should  be  allowed  to  perish 
and  die.  Eeasoners  of  this  type  distrust  all  attempts  to  place 
a  velvet  glove  upon  the  iron  hand  of  Nature.  But  is  there  reason¬ 
able  ground  for  this  distrust?  Burke  has  s^Kiken  somewhere  of 
a  wise  and  salutary  neglect  through  which  a  generous  Nature  has 
been  suffered  to  take  her  own  way  to  perfection.  But  the  neglect 
of  the  feeble,  the  sick  and  the  dependent  can  scarcely  have  been 
that  of  which  the  great  political  philosopher  was  thinking.  So 
far  from  increased  humanitarianism  being  likely  to  cause  a 
deterioration  of  the  race,  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  quite  the  other  way.  The  prevention  of  a  high  rate 
of  infantile  mortality,  for  instance,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an 
unwarrantable  interference  with  the  order  of  Nature  ;  many  weak¬ 
lings  require  only  proper  nourishment  to  be  made  strong ;  natural 
selection,  if  allow'ed  to  go  its  own  way,  may  carry  off  the  strong 
together  with  the  feeble ;  even  the  physically  incapable  may  be 
endowed  with  some  qualities  useful  to  the  race.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  fit,  it  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  the  unfit.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  community  most  sensitive 
to  altruistic  motives  is  likely  in  the  long  run  to  prevail.  For 
social  evolution  is  at  bottom  an  ethical  process ;  its  end  is  the 
survival  of  those  who  are  ethically  the  best ;  its  aim  not  so  much 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  as  the  fitting  of  as  many  as  possible 
to  survive.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  increased  humanity — 
denounced  by  some  as  sickly  and  sentimental  humanitarianism — 
though  it  may  to  some  extent  be  antagonistic  to  physical  improve¬ 
ment,  does  tend  to  enlarge  morality.  And  it  is  hardly  less  certain 
that  the  races  which  are  the  most  advanced  morally  have  the 
best  chance  of  surviving  in  the  stress  of  competition. 

There  is  not  much  reason,  therefore,  for  thinking  that  the 
increase  of  humanitarian  feeling  need  cause  ground  for  pessimism. 
But,  putting  this  question  aside,  there  are  not  a  few  who  take 
alarm  at  the  alleged  check  on  the  reproductive  fertility  of  the  abler 
and  better  educated  classes,  and  the  relatively  larger  increase 
of  the  less  able  and  less  educated.  Professor  Ridgeway,  for 
example,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  strongly 
insisted  on  the  doctrine  that  it  w^as  the  duty  of  the  statesman  to 
act  something  like  a  stock-breeder,  and  he  declared  that  this  duty 
was  entirely  disregarded.  This  class  of  thinkers  affirm,  moreover, 
that  the  persistent  immigration  of  the  rural  population  into  the 
towns  is  gradually  bringing  about  much  physical  deterioration  of 
the  race  : — 

“Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies? 

..'Etas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem.” 
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That  the  first  danger  is  a  real  one  can  hardly  be  denied.  It 
is  certain  that  mankind  may  by  its  own  acts  discourage  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  best  stocks ;  and  that  the  lower  orders  of  society 
do  at  present  tend  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  is  pretty  well  established.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  considerable  process 
of  absorption  of  the  lower  into  the  middle  class  constantly  going 
on ,  and  that  there  is  an  incalculable  spontaneity  in  the  appearance 
of  genius  or  of  extraordinary  talent.  They  are  no  monopoly  of 
any  class  or  order  of  society.  Whether,  again,  town  life  is  really 
so  injurious  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be,  is  still  a  matter 
of  dispute.  In  any  case,  the  extent  of  the  injury  wdll  to  a  great 
degree  depend  upon  the  answ’er  to  the  much-debated  problem  of 
the  inheritance  or  non-inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  For 
if  we  are  to  conclude  that  such  characters  are  not  acquired,  then 
it  follows  that  the  evil  effects  of  town  life  upon  individuals  will 
not  descend  to  their  posterity.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  it  has  been 
contended  with  some  show  of  reason  that  a  race  not  merely  of 
town-dwellers,  but  even  of  slum-dwellers,  who  would  be  immune 
to  the  effects  of  their  surroundings,  might  in  course  of  time  be 
evolved ;  and  that  to  place  individuals  to  live  in  too  favourable 
conditions  would  defeat  its  own  ends  by  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  elimination  of  the  unfit.  There  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  said 
for  Weismann’s  view  that  civilisation  can  never  lead  to  the  utter 
deterioration  of  mankind,  because  the  moment  it  begins  to  be 
injurious  to  the  individual  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  natural 
selection  will  step  in  and  prevent  further  decay. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  ventured  to  assert  that  the 
popular  acceptance  of  Darwinism  had  tended  to  induce  a  pre¬ 
valent  feeling  of  pessimistic  fatalism.  This  feeling,  I  went  on  to 
maintain,  w^as  largely  due  to  inaccurate  notions  about  the  actual 
character  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  of  natural  selection 
in  human  society.  Pessimistic  views,  it  has  been  shown,  have 
been  based  upon  observations  made  with  regard  to  the  decline  of 
the  birth-rate,  increased  humanitarianism,  the  relatively  larger 
growth  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  immigration  of  the  rural 
population  into  the  towns.  That  this  pessimistic  feeling  is  un¬ 
warranted  and  due  to  a  failure  to  perceive  all  the  factors,  especially 
the  ethical  factor,  in  human  evolution,  I  have  endeavoured  very 
briefly  to  point  out.  My  remarks  refer,  however,  only  to  the 
struggle  between  individual  persons,  and  I  now  pass  on  to  that 
between  the  various  States  and  nations. 

If  the  struggle  for  existence  among  individual  persons  differs  in 
some  important  points  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  animal 
creation,  much  more  does  it  differ  from  the  struggle  among 
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civilised  States.  A  social  organism,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  totally 
dilierent  thing  from  a  physiological  organism.  And  yet  in  common 
talk  people  speak  of  international  conflict,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
phase  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  again  to  the  failure 
to  perceive  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  that  the  origin  of 
a  whole  group  of  erroneous  views  must  be  ascribed.  It  is  argued, 
for  example,  that  war  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
competition,  and  in  accordance  with  this  view,  preparedness  for 
war  is  made  almost  the  sole  test  of  national  efficiency.  A  certain 
feeling  of  apprehension,  moreover,  is  provoked  by  a  widely-spread 
but  unwarrantable  belief  that  a  nation’s  life  is  like  a  man’s,  and 
that  it  must  go  through  the  three  periods  of  youth,  middle  age 
and  senile  decay.  A  full-grown  nation  must,  it  is  imagined, 
sooner  or  later  enter  upon  the  last  melancholy  stage.  All  human 
ix)vver,  writes  Cardinal  Newman,  for  example,  has  its  termina¬ 
tion  sooner  or  later ;  States  rise  and  fall ;  the  very  causes  which 
lead  to  the  greatness  of  civilised  communities,  at  length  by  con¬ 
tinuing  become  their  ruin.  The  analogy,  however,  between 
national  and  human  life  is  a  false  one ;  for  bodies  politic  do  not 
die  of  senility,  but  of  violence  or  disease.  Decay  in  their  struc¬ 
ture  is  no  part  of  an  inevitable  order.  Yet  for  want  of  this 
perception  there  has  arisen  a  common  idea  that  the  British  nation, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  civilised  States,  must  probably 
by  this  time  be  entering  on  the  inevitable  period  of  decadence ; 
and  people  fancy  that  they  see  around  them  signs  of  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  Sir  W.  Gilbert  writes  in  one  of  his  comic  operas  of 

“The  idiot,  who  praises  with  enthusiastic  tone. 

Every  century  but  this,  and  every  country  but  his  own.” 

Croakers  of  this  kind,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  unknown  in 
England.  Yet  there  is  no  real  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
English  nation  need  ever  grow  old,  much  less  die.  It  may  be 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  perpetual  youth. 

It  is  not  infrequently  said  that  international  war  is  a  necessary 
factor  in  human  progress,  and  that,  if  it  were  abolished,  nations 
would  sink  into  slothfulness,  luxury  and  decay.  There,  again, 
there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  this  discouraging  conclusion. 
Diminution  in  national  power,  whether  absolute  or  relative,  is  not 
in  itself  a  sign  of  decadence ;  nor  is  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  nations  necessarily  concluded  in  favour  of  the  biggest  and 
the  strongest.  It  is  admitted  that  wg^r  is  the  crudest  form  of  inter¬ 
national  struggle,  and  that  it  has  no  real  equivalence  in  that  simple 
removal  by  death  of  the  unfit  and  the  survival  and  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  fit,  which  is  the  outcome  of  natural  selection. 
Napoleon,  it  is  said,  permanently  lowered  the  stature  of  the 
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French  nation  by  his  decimating  wars ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  an  exaggerated  militarism  might  lay  burdens  on  society 
which  would  end  by  causing  that  very  deterioration  which  it  is 
the  supposed  result  of  war  to  prevent.  Putting  war  aside,  there 
is  no  form  of  struggle  left  except  that  of  commercial  competition. 
Yet,  properly  regarded,  international  trade  is  benelicial  to  all  who 
participate  in  it,  and  the  prosperity  of  each  reacts  to  the  prosperity 
of  all.  There  is,  therefore,  clearly  no  analogy  between  the  inter¬ 
national  struggle  and  the  struggle  in  the  animal  creation.  The 
question  w’hether  a  nation  is  likely  to  endure  or  to  decline  seems 
to  depend  rather  upon  a  different  class  of  considerations  altogether. 
Civilisation  involves  a  continuous  change  of  environment,  or  the 
imposing  of  new  conditions,  which  may  have  one  of  two  results. 
Either  it  may  modify  a  nation  which  is  pliant  enough,  or  it  may 
destroy  it  if  it  be  too  unyielding.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
nation  may  grow  incapable  of  keeping  pace  with  the  demands 
which  civilisation  makes  upon  it.  Whether  this  fate  is  likely 
to  overtake  any  particular  State  must  in  the  last  resort  depend 
upon  its  ow’n  nature  and  the  character  of  its  organism.  It  is 
here,  doubtless,  that  there  lies  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
some  primitive  races  melt  away  before  the  breath  of  civilisation. 
In  a  word,  it  is  in  a  kind  of  innate  incapacity  to  meet  the  more 
complex  conditions  of  a  changing  environment  that  the  cause 
of  national  decadence  is  probably  to  be  found.  No  one,  however, 
w'ould  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  British  people  are,  in 
a  greater  degree  than  other  nations,  showing  signs  of  inability 
to  cope  with  the  stress  of  civilisation. 

Much  of  the  prevalent  pessimism  about  the  future  of  mankind 
and  of  the  British  people  has,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  arisen 
from  inaccurate  and  superficial  views  about  the  course  of  evolution 
in  human  society.  Some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  scarcely  warranted  by  the  facts.  Pope’s 
famous  saying  that  “whatever  is,  is  right,”  though  it  has  been 
roundly  denounced,  may  in  a  sense  be  true.  For,  after  all,  there 
is  good  ground  for  thinking  that  there  is  a  continuously  increasing 
harmony  between  the  tenantry  of  the  earth  and  their  environ¬ 
ment.  Individuals,  even  nations,  may  perish,  but  the  end  may 
be  perfection.  And  so  we  may  say  with  Browning  :  — 

“God’s  in  His  Heaven, 

All’s  right  with  the  world.’’ 

C.  B.  Koylance  Kent. 
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The  present  Woman’s  Movement  is  a  tree  grown  now  to  such 
dimensions  that  its  branches  extend  to  the  remotest  lands  where 
men  and  women  live  in  any  kind  of  ordered  community.  The  roots 
strike  deep  down  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  mothers  of  the  race, 
and  spread  beneath  the  surface  of  life,  wide  as  the  fruit-bearing 
branches  overhead. 

But  this  tree  has  been  of  slow  growth,  so  slow  that  the  roots 
were  already  strong  and  ineradicable  before  even  a  green  shoot 
appeared.  Unnoticed,  unheeded,  often  trodden  under  foot,  were 
these  first  green  shoots,  but  again  and  yet  again  the  indomitable 
life  in  the  roots  put  forth  new  growth  and  always  with  renewed 
vigour,  until  now,  in  every  land  the  women  are  awakening  from 
their  age-long  sleep.  Even  in  the  most  reactionary  countries 
they  are  beginning  to  stir  and  shake  off  the  apathy  bred  of  hopeless 
centuries  behind  high  walls,  barred  windows,  and  veils.  It  needed 
but  a  match  to  set  fire  to  the  smouldering  spirit  of  revolt,  the 
outraged  sense  of  justice,  the  bitter  suffering,  physical  and 
mental,  of  crushed  and  mutilated  womanhood  all  the  world 
over.  A  little  glimmer  of  education,  an  accidental  glimpse  of  some 
other  woman  belonging  to  a  more  civilised  country,  a  picture,  a 
song,  or  a  modern  novel  from  France  or  England,  any  one  of 
these  has  proved  enough  to  set  the  woman  behind  her  grilled 
window  thinking,  thinking  till  her  heart  was  stirred  within  her 
and  the  fire  kindled. 

The  Indian  woman,  her  body  crippled  by  child-bearing  before 
she  has  herself  emerged  from  childhood ;  the  Chinese  woman 
hobbling  on  her  poor  crushed  feet ;  the  veiled  and  Purdahed  women 
of  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  whose  minds  have  been  crushed  like 
the  Chinese  feet ;  the  sweated,  underfed  European  women  debarred 
from  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  many  even  more  vital  rights ; 
all  are  forming  into  one  great  united  army,  not  for  the  avenging 
of  their  wrongs  or  the  punishment  of  man — the  score  against  him 
they  leave  to  be  settled  by  that  inevitable  old  lady,  Mrs.  Bedone- 
byasyoudid,  when  he  enters  her  domain — but  for  the  freeing,  not 
only  of  herself,  but  of  Man ;  he,  who,  in  crippling  her,  his  other 
half,  has  crippled  himself  and  his  son  after  him.  The  Woman 
has  at  length  realised,  though  Man  still  fails  to  do  so,  that  the 
human  race  can  no  more  run  with  one  leg  than  the  bird  fly  with 
one  wing.  Once  awakened,  she  will  never  sleep  that  drugged 
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sleep  again,  for  enough  of  her  window  has  been  opened  to  let 
in  a  ray  of  sunlight  and  a  breath  of  the  fresh,  life-giving  air. 

But  this  great  awakening  has,  like  all  other  onward  and  upward 
struggles  of  the  race,  claimed  its  sad  toll  of  martyrs,  and  among 
these  no  name  deserves  to  stand  higher  than  that  of  Qurratu’l’Ain, 
the  Persian  woman. 

Born  about  the  year  18‘20,  Qurratu’l’Ain  was  married  young 
to  a  Mahometan  priest,  Muhammed,  whose  father,  like  her  own, 
also  belonged  to  the  priesthood.  From  her  youth  up  she  was 
therefore  enclosed,  not  only  by  the  high  walls  of  the  woman’s 
quarters,  but  by  a  mental  wall  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy  and 
tradition. 

But  QurratuTAin  was  gifted  not  only  with  exceptional  beauty, 
but  with  intellectual  gifts  and  a  quality  of  mind  which  refused 
to  be  bent  and  moulded  by  external  influences,  however  strongly 
they  gripped  her.  There  are  some  plants  of  such  vital  essence 
that  they  will  grow  in  a  dungeon  and  push  up  a  stone  slab  in  order 
to  reach  the  light. 

The  barred  windows  of  QurratuTAin’s  chamber,  the  high  walls 
of  her  garden,  and  the  still  more  impassable  barriers  of  religion 
and  ancient  custom,  all  alike  gave  way  before  the  spiritual  force 
of  her  personality.  Even  before  her  marriage  she  achieved  much 
from  which  her  country w'omen  were  debarred,  few  of  them  being 
able  to  read  or  write.  For  her  father,  who  was  both  fond  and 
proud  of  her,  seeing  hers  was  no  ordinary  intellect  easy  to  hold 
down  in  the  narrow  groove  allotted  to  women,  permitted  her 
great  concessions  in  respect  to  books  and  teachers,  with  the  result 
that  QurratuTAin  became  a  scholar  of  no  mean  order  and  a 
writer  of  verse  showing  great  poetic  gift. 

She  was  twenty-eight  and  the  mother  of  two  children  when 
that  happened  which  changed  the  world  for  Qurratu’rAin.  At 
heart  she  had  always  rebelled  against  the  condition  of  her  country¬ 
women,  but  believing,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  her 
religion,  that  this  evil  condition  was  decreed  by  Allah,  she  had 
tried  to  stifle  the  protesting  voice  within  her  and  had  forced 
herself  to  submit  in  silence. 

But  one  memorable  day,  while  staying  with  relations  at 
Kerbala,  she  heard  a  new  message  from  Allah.  Standing  with 
her  young  sister  Fatima  behind  a  curtained  window  overlooking 
the  courtyard  of  the  big  house,  Qurratu’rAin  listened  to  a  voice. 
Who  the  speaker  was  she  did  not  know,  but  he  was  addressing 
a  crowd  of  men  who  sat  in  a  circle  round  him  listening  intently. 

His  mission  was  not  only  to  Persia,  but  to  all  the  world,  pro¬ 
claiming  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind  ;  the  unity  of  all 
religions  as  having  but  one  centre,  God  the  Father  of  all ;  and  the 
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absolute  equality  of  the  sexes,  sons  and  daughters  alike  of  God. 
Religion,  said  this  new  teacher,  must  evolve  with  the  needs 
of  man,  the  message  of  Truth  could  never  be  final,  the  esoteric 
law  alone  being  eternal,  the  exoteric  law  changeable  and  mutable 
even  as  man  himself. 

QurratuTAin,  behind  her  barred  window,  felt  her  soul  stirred 
to  the  very  depths  of  being ;  like  a  winged  creature  from  the 
chrysalis,  her  spirit  shook  off  the  old  bonds  and  fetters  and  came 
forth  into  the  light,  conscious  of  her  divine  nature  and  the  wings 
which  could  bear  her  to  Heaven. 

That  the  preacher  was  the  messenger  of  Allah  she  recognised 
beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt,  for  he  made  all  dark  and  perplexing 
things  clear  to  her.  He  brought  the  Water  of  Life  for  which 
her  soul  had  so  long  been  athirst ;  he  opened  the  doors  of  her  dim 
prison  house  and  she  rose  up  and  knew  herself  free  in  a  world 
which  might  be  flooded  with  joy  and  beauty  if  only  men  would 
receive  the  Truth.  No  more  war,  no  more  race-hatred — no  more 
sex  slavery  and  oppression.  For  Woman  was  to  be  free.  Allah 
had  so  created  and  ordained  her,  man  alone  had  willed  it  otherwise 
for  his  own  lust  and  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  the  child  as 
well  as  the  mother. 

This  was  the  message  of  Mirza  Muhammed  Ali,  called  by  his 
followers  the  Bab,  or  Gate,  for  it  was  he  to  whom  QurratuTAin 
had  listened  that  day  at  Kerbala. 

The  Bab  commenced  his  mission  about  the  year  1844.  The 
foundation  of  the  new  doctrine  had  been  laid,  however,  as  early 
as  the  seventeenth  century  by  Mulla  Sadra,  the  philosophical 
teacher  of  the  Shaikhis,  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  Babists. 
His  bitterest  foes  from  the  first  were  the  all-powerful  priests  of 
Islam,  but  the  disciples  of  the  Bab  increased  only  the  more  in 
number  and  in  fervour  with  the  persecution  directed  against  them. 
“By  the  martyr’s  blood  the  tree  must  be  watered  before  it  can 
grow  strong,”  said  the  Bab. 

Through  one  of  her  uncles  who  had  become  a  follower  of  the 
Bab,  QurratuTAin  learnt  more  of  the  new  religion.  With  his 
assistance  she  obtained  some  of  the  written  teaching  and  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  Master.  On  one  occasion  she  even  managed  to 
hold  a  conversation  with  him.  The  Bab  discerned  in  her  from  the 
first  a  rare  spirit,  and  a  powerful  acquisition  to  him  in  his  work, 
and  the  eloquence  and  personal  charm  which  not  even  her  barred 
windows  and  veil  could  effectually  hide,  made  him  eagerly 
welcome  this  new  disciple.  He  told  her  that  hers  was  the  voice 
which  was  to  rouse  her  sister  women,  preaching  to  them 
the  gospel  of  freedom  and  light,  that  she  must  henceforth 
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devote  herself  to  this  work,  for  it  was  Allah  Himself  who  had 
called  her. 

All  that  was  Doble  and  heroic  in  the  soul  of  Qurratu’l’Ain 
responded  to  his  appeal.  The  Bab  had  handed  her  the  torch, 
and  she  joyfully  accepted  the  task  of  bearing  it  to  her  down¬ 
trodden  sisters. 

Inspired  by  this  ideal,  she  began  at  once  teaching  what  she  had 
learnt  to  the  women  around  her.  They  listened  at  first  in  doubtful 
wonder,  which  slowly  turned  to  wondering  joy,  as  QurratuT Ain’s 
glowing  words,  coined  red-hot  from  her  heart,  found  the  way 
straight  to  their  own. 

Everywhere  she  siX)ke  she  gained  converts.  It  did  not  occur 
to  her  at  first  that  a  teaching  of  such  lofty  beauty  could  excite 
the  wrath  and  bitterness  of  any  true  servant  of  Allah.  But  she 
had  a  rude  awakening  on  her  return  to  her  husband’s  house  at 
Quaswin.  Hitherto  Muhammed  had  found  Qurratu’l’Ain  a 
model  wife.  In  spite  of  her  rather  unnecessary  intellectual  gifts, 
she  had  shown  herself  always  obedient  and  submissive  to  his  will. 

But  now  here  was  a  lamentable  change.  No  longer  was  the 
ai)proval  of  her  lord  and  master  the  touchstone  of  all  her  actions, 
the  final  appeal  in  all  questions  of  right  or  wrong.  Allah,  and 
His  Spirit  as  revealed  within  her  own  heart,  was  the  supreme 
court  to  which  she  now  appealed,  just  as  though  a  mere  female 
woman  could  have  direct  access  to  the  Highest  even  as  a  God- 
created  male.  The  soul  of  the  priestly  husband  was  filled  with 
righteous  indignation. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  evil  had  not  even  stopped  here. 
The  wife  whose  ideas  and  affections  had  hitherto  been  decorously 
bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  her  own  home,  now  spoke  and  acted 
as  though  all  men  and  women  held  a  place  in  her  heart  as  brothers 
and  sisters.  Nor  did  she  even  restrict  this  sentiment  to  her  own 
countrymen,  but  preached  a  universal  brotherhood  extending  all 
over  the  world.  Muhammed  had,  of  course,  heard  of  the  mad  Bab 
and  his  highly  undesirable  teaching,  but  little  had  he  thought  to 
come  up  against  him  in  his  own  well-ordered  home.  The  poor 
man  was  staggered,  bewildered,  and  beside  himself  with  wrath. 

QurratuTAin,  when  reprimanded,  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
showing  humility  and  repentance  for  her  errors,  became  only  the 
more  earnest  in  holding  to  them,  and  even  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
suade  her  husband  to  accept  the  monstrously  evolutionary  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Bab,  and  to  co-operate  with  her  in  spreading  them 
far  and  wide. 

Muhammed  silenced  her  sternly,  and  gave  her  the  choice 
between  restoration  to  his  favour  on  resuming  her  right  mind 
as  an  orthodox  Mahometan  wife,  and  the  disgrace  of  divorce, 
which  would  involve  separation  from  her  beloved  children. 
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Qurratu’l’Ain  replied  that  she  needs  must  choose  the  latter, 
though  it  should  tear  her  heart  in  twain ;  Allah  had  called  her 
through  His  Prophet,  and  she  dare  not  disregard  His  voice.  Then 
the  heart  of  Muhammed  became  as  stone  towards  this  woman  he 
had  once  loved  sincerely  in  his  limited  way,  but  who  now  dared 
openly  to  defy  and  disobey  him.  He  divorced  her,  and,  from  his 
point  of  view,  being  as  he  was  a  consistent  Mahometan  priest,  he 
could  not  do  otherwise.  Qurratu’l’Ain  went  back  to  her  father, 
Haji  Mulla  Salih,  whose  more  easy-going  outlook  on  life  did  not 
oblige  his  living  up  to  his  religious  principles  in  the  severely 
logical  manner  of  his  son-in-law.  Salih  appears  to  have  felt,  in 
truth,  a  sneaking  admiration  and  sympathy  for  the  offender  and 
her  unorthodox  ways.  This  sentiment,  however,  he  kept  to 
himself,  for  his  daughter  was,  while  in  his  house,  practically  under 
detention,  all  Babis  being  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  their 
leader  now  in  the  prison  from  which  death  alone  was  to  release 
him. 

Qurratu’l’Ain,  though  her  sphere  of  activity  was  thus  perforce 
limited,  never  ceased  preaching  and  teaching  the  new  Doctrine 
to  all  those-  with  whom  she  came  in  touch.  This  she  continued 
to  do  till  an  event  occurred  which  caused  the  smouldering  hatred 
of  the  Mahometan  priests  to  flame  u[)  into  active  persecution  of 
the  follow’ers  of  the  Bab.  Mulla  Tagi,  the  father-in-law  of 
Qurratu’l’Ain,  was  assassinated  by  a  crazy  fanatic  who,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  had  joined  himself  to  the  Babis.  Though  he  at  once 
confessed  and  declared  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  crime,  four 
other  Babis  were  arrested  as  accomplices,  and,  after  being 
tortured,  were  executed. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  fierce  persecution,  led  by  the  priests. 
Wherever  the  hated  Babis  were  to  be  found  they  were  handed 
over  to  be  first  tortured  and  then  either  killed  or  imprisoned  under 
conditions  of  renewed  suffering. 

The  Bab,  who  knew  his  own  days  were  now  numbered,  sent 
word  to  his  followers  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  soon  another  and  a 
greater  prophet  than  himself  would  come  forward  as  their  leader, 
one  for  whom  he  had  but  paved  the  way.  That  other  was  to  be 
Baha  U’llah,  already  a  distinguished  follow^er  and  teacher  of  the 
Babi  doctrines. 

Meanwhile  it  was  rumoured  that  Qurratu’l’Ain  had  secretly 
instigated  her  father-in-law’s  murder,  and  though  no  one  seriously 
believed  it,  her  father’s  house  became  no  longer  safe  for  her, 
and  her  presence  there  a  danger  to  her  people.  So  in  accordance 
with  orders  received  from  Baha  U’llah,  she  silently  left  her  home 
one  night  while  all  the  household  slept,  with  the  aid  of  a  rope 
scaled  the  city  wall  and  joined  a  faithful  follower  who  had  chariot 
and  horses  in  waiting  for  her.  They  travelled  to  Badasht,  where 
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Baha  U’llah  was  holding  a  great  assembly  of  the  Babis 
encamped  outside  the  city. 

It  was  while  here  that  Qurratu’l’Ain  made  her  first  definite 
public  appearance,  and  once  and  for  ever  cast  aside  the  symbolic 
veil,  a  step  requiring,  even  for  one  of  her  undaunted  spirit,  excep¬ 
tional  courage,  the  courage  which  is  ready  to  face  not  only 
martyrdom  of  the  body  but  that  of  mind  and  spirit.  She  realised 
that  even  those  who  loved  her  best  might  misjudge  and  misin¬ 
terpret  this  violation  of  ancient  custom,  but  also  that,  “Courage 
being  the  mother  of  all  the  virtues,”  Love  itself  is  unworthy  the 
name  unless  mothered  by  this  strong-hearted  goddess.  The  Bab 
had  come  to  break  down  prison  bars,  cast  away  veils,  and  let  in 
the  light ;  his  faithful  follow'ers  must  not  shirk  the  fight. 

*♦***»•* 

In  the  camp  of  the  Babis  a  great  meeting  was  being  held. 
At  the  door  of  her  tent  QurratuT’Ain  listened,  absorbed  in 
thought.  Her  uncle  Ali,  he  who  had  so  helped  her  in  the  past, 
arose  and  spoke  ;  — 

“Let  us  arise,”  he  cried,  “out  of  our  graves  of  superstition  and 
egotism.  Let  us  go  forth  into  the  world  proclaiming  far  and  wide 
the  love  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  the  equality  and 
freedom  of  woman,  for  the  day  of  Resurrection  is  at  hand  and 
the  trumpet  shall  sound.” 

Suddenly  QurratuT’Ain  stepped  into  their  midst,  and,  throwing 
aside  her  veil,  she  addressed  the  astonished  assembly,  turning  her 
fair  face  full  on  them  as  she  cried  ; — 

“Yes,  my  brothers,  the  trumpet  shall  sound;  it  is  sounding 
to-day,  it  is  my  voice.  The  day  of  Resurrection  is  here,  a  new 
era  commences,  the  Quran  is  completed.  Even  as  I  fling  away 
from  henceforth  my  veil,  so  I  conjure  you  fling  away  the  old 
bonds  and  chains  that  have  bound  you.  Arise  and  open  the  prison 
doors  of  the  women  of  your  land,  living  in  slavery  of  body  and 
soul.  I  ])roclaim  to  them  this  day  their  Resurrection.” 

But  men  who  would  have  heartily  assented  to  all  she  said  of 
woman’s  equality  and  man’s  brotherhood,  could  not  consent  to 
this  first  revolutionary  step,  the  casting  aside  of  the  woman’s  veil. 
The  wife  of  a  Mahometan  priest,  showing  her  naked  face  un¬ 
abashed  and  unashamed  at  a  public  meeting,  outraged  these 
worthy  Persians  as  greatly  as  the  English  Suffragist  outrages  her 
British  brothers  when  she  lifts  up  her  voice  at  a  public  meeting 
in  “question  time.”  Strangely  illogical  is  the  working  of  the 
human  mind  !  Even  these  enlightened  and  progressive  Babis, 
who  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  accepting  and  teaching  the 
absolute  equality  of  the  two  halves  of  the  human  race,  experienced 
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a  shock  of  revulsion  at  the  first  sight  of  their  theory  converted 
into  practical  action. 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  and  outraged  feeling  ran  through 
the  camp,  striking  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  the  woman  so  confidently 
appealing  to  her  “brothers.”  But  the  faithful  uncle  Ali  stood  by 
her  loyally,  and  presently  Baba  U’llah  appeared  from  his  tent 
where  he  had  been  lying  sick,  and  ordered  that  the  Quran  be  read 
describing  the  Day  of  Eesurrection.  He  then  proclaimed 
authoritatively  that  the  voice  of  Qurratu’l’Ain  was,  indeed,  the 
trumpet  which  should  sound,  and  bade  all  heed  her  words,  arise 
and  cast  aw’ay  their  feeble  fears,  their  hindering  superstitions. 

The  result  was  that  though  those  of  finer  metal  rallied  round 
Qurratu’l’Ain,  many  of  the  weaker  brethren  left  the  camp.  The 
Bab,  hearing  in  his  prison  of  the  event  and  of  the  scandals  which 
now  attacked  the  fair  name  of  Qurratu’l’Ain,  sent  word  that  from 
henceforth  she  should  be  named  Tahira,  “the  Pure,”  so  that  no 
man  calling  himself  a  Babi  should  dare  reproach  her. 

From  this  time  began  Qurratu’l’Ain’s  active  public  life. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  she  went  teaching 
and  preaching  as  though  she  bore  a  charmed  life.  In  spite  of  the 
persecution  still  going  on  more  or  less  everywhere  in  Persia,  the 
only  attempt  at  this  time  made  to  silence  her  ended  in  failure  for 
her  enemies.  She  was  taken  before  the  Shah  and  accused  of 
dangerous  and  unorthodox  propaganda.  But  called  on  to  curse, 
the  royal  personage,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  turned  round  and 
blest,  remarking  that  he  liked  the  look  of  the  culprit  and  telling 
the  prosecutors  to  “let  her  alone.” 

Much  discomforted  they  withdrew  and  QurratuTAin  continued 
her  mission,  going  from  village  to  village,  attended  by  a  small 
band  of  devoted  followers  and  enjoying  absolute  liberty. 

On  one  occasion  she  even  entered  the  mosque  at  Kerman  after 
prayer  had  concluded  and  addressed  the  wwshippers.  She 
possessed  an  extraordinary  power  of  drawing  to  her  men  and 
women  of  all  classes;  scholars,  mystics,  and  peasants  alike  were 
stirred  and  convinced  by  her  words.  Yet  her  beauty  and  wisdom 
drew  them  not  so  much  to  herself  personally  as  to  the  Creator 
and  Author  of  all  beauty  and  wisdom. 

“She  is  sent  of  Allah.”  This  was  the  verdict  wherever 
Qurratu’rAin  was  heard.  They  seemed  to  recognise  her  influence 
as  purely  spiritual.  Her  fame  grew,  and  many  of  the  Persian 
grandees  received  her  as  a  welcome  guest  in  their  houses.  For 
two  years  this  went  on ,  and  then  the  priests  who  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  and  biding  their  time,  found  their  opportunity. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Shah.  In  spite  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  guilty  man  was  accused  of  being  a 
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follower  of  the  Bab,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  a  violent  renewal 
of  persecution  and  slaughter  of  the  Babis.  The  imprisoned  Bab 
himself  was  taken  out,  hung  on  a  wall,  and  shot,  while  thousands 
of  his  disciples  met  with  a  far  less  merciful  fate,  being  put  to 
every  imaginable  torture  before  death  released  them. 

Qurratu’l’Ain  was  at  first  merely  deprived  of  liberty  and 
detained  in  the  house  of  a  Governor,  where  she  soon  made  her 
influence  felt  among  his  women  folk.  But  this  mild  form  of 
detention  did  not  satisfy  the  implacable  priests,  and  before  long 
they  procured  her  removal  to  prison. 

Qurratu’l’Ain  faced  whatever  befell  her  with  a  perfect  serenity, 
looking  forward  to  death  as  the  Gate  of  Life.  From  this  time 
till  the  hour  of  her  death,  some  two  years  later,  little  is  known 
of  her  except  vague  rumours.  One  thing  only  is  certain,  that 
even  in  the  darkest  dungeon  her  dauntless  spirit  burned  bright 
and  steadfast.  Hardened  ruffians  sent  to  her  cell  to  torture  and 
insult  her  came  out,  it  is  reix>rted,  protesting  they  could  not  do 
this  thing,  they  dare  not  lay  hands  on  such  an  one.  Others  left 
her,  the  tears  streaming  from  eyes  unknown  to  weep,  declaring 
she  was  a  saint  and  spake  such  words  as  made  all  things  changed 
for  them  from  that  day  forth. 

At  last  the  people  clamoured  so  loudly  for  their  beloved  lady’s 
release  that  it  was  decided  to  do  away  with  her  by  stealth.  The 
authorities  gave  out  that  she  was  to  be  let  out  of  prison  and  sent 
back  to  her  father’s  custody. 

One  night  she  was  conveyed  secretly  to  an  empty  pavilion  in 
a  deserted  garden,  and  there  told  to  await  her  friends.  The  friend 
she  awaited  she  well  knew  to  be  Death,  and  that  friend  she  was 
ready  to  meet  with  joy.  Knowing  that  her  particular  task  on 
earth  was  finished ,  and ,  with  that  second  sight  of  the  soul  granted 
to  such  high  spirits  about  to  quit  their  earthly  tenement,  she 
foresaw  that  the  seed  she  had  sown  would  be  quickened  into 
such  life  that  one  day  her  sister  women  of  Persia  would  shake  off 
their  shackles,  and,  their  brothers  helping  them,  would  stand  uj) 
free  human  beings,  rejoicing,  instead  of  deploring,  that  Allah  had 
decreed  them  to  be  women. 

The  new  day  was  just  dawning  in  the  deserted  garden  when  a 
negro,  hired  for  the  purpose  at  the  price  of  his  own  life,  crept 
up  to  the  quiet  pavilion  where  sat  his  waiting  victim.  He  kept 
his  eyes  averted,  and  cotton  wool  was  in  his  ears  lest  the  sound 
of  that  voice  which  had  brought  comfort  to  so  many  a  weary  soul 
should  cast  its  spell  upon  him.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  long  scarf. 
With  fierce  rapidity  he  accomplished  the  deed,  then  fled,  trembling 
at  the  remembrance  of  that  calm  and  shining  face. 

Constance  FjLizabeth  Maud. 
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What  is  wrong  with  cricket?  Nothing  whatever  is  wrong  with 
the  game  itself,  only  something  is  amiss  with  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  known  as  first-class  cricket.  In  all  other  cricket  alike, 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  second-class  counties,  or  the  public 
schools,  or  league  cricket,  or  club  cricket  or  country-house  cricket, 
keen  sport  is  shown,  the  ball  increasingly  defeating  the  bat  as 
the  pitches  get  worse  and  the  standard  of  play  less  scientific. 
Except  that  the  counter-attraction  of  golf  has  to  some  extent 
made  the  collection  of  a  scratch  side  more  difficult,  there  is  nothing 
to  find  fault  with.  Among  all  classes  the  game  is  played  in  the 
true  sporting  spirit,  “slackers”  are  few  and  soon  get  weeded  out, 
and  perhaps  the  only  cause  of  complaint  is  that,  by  exercising 
the  declaration,  a  captain  often  has  to  prevent  his  later  men 
having  their  innings  owing  to  his  natui’al  desire  to  win  the  game. 

1  am  told  that  at  a  good  many  schools  boys  are  not  so  keen  about 
cricket  as  their  fathers  w'ere,  but  of  this  there  is  little  evidence, 
and,  speaking  broadly,  cricket  flourishes  over  England,  though 
the  standard  of  club  cricket  may  not  be  quite  so  high  as  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  wider  gap 
between  a  county  cricketer  and  a  club  cricketer  than  was  the 
case  at  the  end  of  the  ’eighties.  This  is  because  first-class  cricket 
has  become  more  specialised  and  less  of  a  game. 

I’liough  no  one  will  deny  that  to-day  there  is  prevalent  a 
great  deal  of  discontent  about  first-class  cricket,  little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  ascertain  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  though  a  number  of  suggested  remedies  have  been  put 
forward. 

The  first  cause,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  the  attitude  of  many 
of  the  prominent  amateurs  towards  the  public.  When  they  had 
become  recognised  members  of  the  regular  county  eleven,  they 
too  often  assumed  that  they  could  do  as  they  liked.  Once  at 
Lord’s,  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  said  something  to  a  prominent 
amateur  about  the  Man-in-the-Street.  His  answer  was  “what 
on  earth  does  the  public  matter?  If  they  do  not  like  the  cricket 
they  get,  let  them  stay  away.  Cricket  could  be  played  just  as 
well  at  Lord’s  if  only  the  members  of  the  M.C.C.  were  present. 
But  the  public  will  always  come ;  they  will  be  only  too  thankful.” 
Nowadays,  when  all  county  cricket  is  played  with  an  eye  to  the 
gate-money,  being  dependent  on  public  patronage,  the  practical 
error  of  such  patronising  views  has  been  brought  home  to  the 
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amateur.  But  here  was  the  first  cause  of  the  modern  discontent. 
Years  ago  I  was  sharply  censured  for  saying  that  the  man  who 
paid  his  sixpence  ought  to  be  considered.  I  was  told  he  could 
either  applaud  or  stay  away.  In  other  words,  he  was  to  pay  to 
be  part  of  a  claque  to  a  clique.  Well,  he  is  not  doing  so,  hence 
the  present  commotion. 

Next,  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  cricket.  First-class  players 
are  at  it  week  after  week  from  May  to  September,  and  the  public 
grows  apathetic.  With  improved  journalism,  a  busy  man  prefers 
to  read  about  ten  contemporaneous  matches  rather  than  go  five 
miles  to  see  a  portion  of  one.  If  he  does  not  pay  his  sixpence, 
then  comes  dread  of  bankruptcy,  and  all  sorts  of  extraneous  efforts, 
such  as  bazaars,  shilling  funds  and  whips  for  fresh  members  in 
order  to  bolster  up  the  present  over-elaborate  county  executives 
There  is  too  much  of  a  business  air,  too  much  officialdom  about 
modern  county  cricket  :  too  many  matches  and  far  too  little 
real  cricket.  When  we  get  a  typical  piece  of  sportsmanship,  such 
as  the  finish  between  Warwickshire  and  Middlesex,  or  that  of 
Y’orkshire  v.  Hampshire  last  year,  it  creates  a  genuine  thrill. 
The  public  are  quite  as  responsive  to  real  cricket  as  ever,  but 
they  do  not  get  enough  of  it.  There  are  too  few  plums  in  the 
pudding. 

Thence  arises  the  chief  cause  of  complaint,  namely,  leg-play. 
This  is  a  degradation  of  batting  that  w’as  never  intended,  and 
which  by  its  increasing  prevalence  has  wearied  the  spectator.  No 
doubt  the  bulk  of  it  has  been  caused  by  the  batsman  adopting 
this  method  to  googlie  bowding,  instead  of  evolving  new  strokes 
to  oppose  the  novel  attack,  as  I  had  erroneously  prophesied  would 
be  the  case.  Y"et  playing  with  the  legs  is  older  than  the  epidemic 
of  googlies.  Shrew^sbury  persisted  in  it  in  his  later  years,  Tom 
Hayward  always  was  addicted  to  it,  Mr.  Perrin  often  adopted 
it,  and  so  did  Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Wood.  Now  it  has  become  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  yet  legitimised  method  of  preserving  the  wicket,  and  there 
is  nothing  sporting  about  it.  Following  on  this  may  be  noticed 
an  increasing  number  of  batsmen  who  wull  not  attempt  to  score 
off  many  balls  that  could  be  hit.  Wilfred  Rhodes,  otherwise  a 
glorious  cricketer,  often  furnishes  a  pernicious  instance.  The 
adoption  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel’s  proposed  l.b.w.  law  must  be  ruled 
out  of  prospect  for  the  current  season ,  because  twm  months’  notice 
has  to  be  given  of  any  proposed  alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  game. 
A  much  easier  remedy  would  be  for  every  county  committee  to 
issue  an  instruction  to  the  county  eleven  against  leg  play  and 
unduly  slow  batting,  and  to  see  that  it  is  carried  out.  At  Lord’s, 
in  every  dressing-room ,  for  years  there  has  been  a  notice  remind¬ 
ing  batsmen  of  the  two-minufes  rule  after  the  fall  ,of  the  wicket. 
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Only  Mr.  Walter  Brearley  and  Mr.  S.  M.  J.  Woods  have  ever  I 

observed  this  rule  in  modern  county  cricket  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  unpunctuality,  elongated  intervals, 
the  odious  tea  interval,  the  too  frequent  air  of  slackness  among 
all  participating  in  a  county  match,  undue  waits  for  play  after 
rain  have  all  contributed  to  disgust  spectators  wearied  with  need¬ 
lessly  slow  play?  Play  the  game  with  briskness,  and  in  a  sporting 
fashion,  and  the  public  will  soon  return.  No  one  ever  hears 
complaints  of  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  Kent.  Why?  Because  the 
Kent  eleven  invariably  plays  a  keen  game.  So  does  Hampshire 
always.  So  do  the  others,  more  or  less.  And  there’s  the  rub. 

Another  point  is  that  Kent  and  Hampshire,  luckily  for  them-  < 

selves,  invariably  have  an  adequate  leaven  of  amateurs  with  pro¬ 
fessionals.  That  is  necessary  for  a  really  attractive  side.  A 
professional  cannot  afford  to  take  risks.  No  one  would  dream  of 
suggesting  that  Thompson  should  adopt  the  methods  of  Mr.  E.  L. 

Kidd  or  Eelf  those  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Foster.  The  increasing  difficulty 
of  obtaining  regular  amateur  assistance  is  the  chief  reason  for  pro¬ 
posing  two-day  matches.  It  remains  to  be  seen  wdiether  it  will 
have  the  desired  effect.  The  other  plan  of  starting  matches  on  a 
Saturday  may  prove  attractive,  though  it  might  also  press  some¬ 
what  hardly  on  local  cricket.  Still  this  will  not  happen  frequently 
in  any  locality  except  the  metropolis.  It  must  be  emphasised 
that  there  are  not  wanting  able  amateurs  who  openly  say  they 
prefer  the  pleasantness  of  country-house  cricket  to  the  formalisms 
and  publicity  of  county  cricket.  Mr.  E.  E.  Foster’s  idea  of  a 
smaller  ball  is  far  more  worthy  of  a  trial  than  the  fourth  stump, 
heightening  the  wicket  or  shaving  the  bat,  all  of  which  are 
advocated  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith.  Yet  in  Mr.  Foster’s  own  words  ; 

“Cricket  to-day  generally  is  just  as  good  as  ever  it  was,  just 
as  sporting,  just  as  keen,  just  as  pleasant  to  play ;  and  there  may 
be  a  real  danger  in  tampering  wdth  the  customs  in  which  the 
public  are  to-day  playing  our  national  game.”  Precisely.  An 
alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  game  cannot  be  confined  to  first-class 
fixtures  only. 

The  plan  of  reducing  the  counties  to  twelve,  which  the  Advisory 
Board  are  going  to  consider  after  this  article  is  published,  is  the 
outcome  of  a  proposal  I  originated,  and  which  Lord  Haw'ke 
brought  forward  a  few  winters  ago,  of  two  competitions  of  eight 
counties  each,  both  competitions  (A  and  B)  to  rank  as  first-class. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  recently  wrote  me  that  years  before  he  once 
threw  out  the  same  suggestion.  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  but  gladly 
avail  myself  of  the  support  coming  from  a  cricketer  of  his  un¬ 
paralleled  experience.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
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proposal  of  having  only  twelve  counties  in  the  championship  will 
be  adopted,  because  the  eleven  counties,  who  are  all  ostensiblv 
pulling  together,  could  form  a  cricket  trust,  and  command  the 
situation  by  declining  to  play  any  other.  Had  the  selection  been 
made  by  taking  the  tw'elve  highest  at  the  end  of  a  season  to  make 
a  start  in  the  next,  nothing  would  have  been  said.  The  exclusion 
of  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Somerset,  Essex,  and  Worcester¬ 
shire  would  have  been  regretted,  but  the  common  sense  of  the 
effort  to  cut  down  the  number  of  matches  could  have  been  appre¬ 
ciated.  All  the  turmoil — which  has  not  been  much  more  than 
a  splutter  in  a  night-light — has  been  caused  by  the  proposed 
inclusion  of  Leicestershire  and  the  omission  of  Northamptonshire, 
who  were  second  in  the  list  last  season.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that 
Tjeicestershire  is  included  because  it  is  the  older  county,  because 
Derbyshire  was  a  first-class  county  in  the  ’seventies  and  ’eighties, 
when  both  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  played,  as  minor 
counties,  against  the  Australians.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  other 
county  elevens  do  not  feel  that  the  Northamptonshire  eleven  is  a 
wildly  exciting  one  to  oppose,  and  that  as  a  gate-money  a  Hair 
Northamptonshire  does  not  attract  in  its  out-matches,  whilst  the 
deplorable  county  balance-sheet  shows  how  little  response  is  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  Northampton  turnstiles.  All  the  same,  there 
is  no  use  in  mincing  matters  :  so  far  as  the  Man-in-the-Street  is 
concerned,  though  he  may  not  care  much  for  Northamptonshire, 
he  feels  that  it  is  not  sporting  to  exclude  the  county  second  on 
the  list.  True,  one  more  county  is  to  be  co-opted  next  July, 
but  not  only  is  this  thought  to  be  rather  tardy  recognition  of  the 
present  proxime  accessit  to  the  champion  team,  but  further,  there 
is  a  conviction  that  if  there  is  a  ghost  of  an  excuse  one  of  the 
Western  counties  will  get  the  preference.  Of  course,  if  some 
simpler  method  of  scoring  for  the  championship  could  be  devised 
it  would  add  vastly  to  its  popularity ;  the  present  table  contains 
nine  columns  of  figures,  and  how  much  does  the  average  spectator 
care  for  percentage? 

My  answer  to  the  question ,  What  is  wrong  with  county  cricket 
(for  first-class  cricket  is  virtually  that)?  is  the  way  in  which  it 
is  played.  The  lifeless,  stereotyped,  very  high  level  of  uninspired 
mechanical  excellence  is  only  relieved  by  a  Hobbs,  a  Woolley,  an 
F.  E.  Foster,  a  Spooner,  or  a  J.  W.  Hearne.  There  is  a  sad  want 
of  big  personalities  just  now.  Cricketers  like  Messrs.  E.  L.  Kidd, 
H.  L.  Simms,  W.  T.  Gresswell,  A.  P.  Day,  C.  O.  H.  Sewell  are 
stimulating  individuals  all  too  few.  The  best  game  of  last  season 
was  the  University  one,  which  was  strenuously  contested  from 
the  first  ball  to  the  last,  and  “the  match  showed  no  sign  of  waning 
attraction,  the  attendance  being  very  large.” 
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It  is  only  accurate  to  conclude  in  a  hopeful  strain.  Cricket  may 
have  to  be  adapted  to  modern  exigencies,  but  that  adaptation  can 
be  legitimately  and  successfully  achieved  simply  by  reverting  to 
what  made  the  game  our  national  one,  namely  by  one  and  all 
playing  it  keenly  from  beginning  to  end.  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  always 
did;  so,  too,  Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson  and  K.  S.  Kanjitsinhji  (to  revert 
to  his  familiar  nomenclature).  Smaller  men  cannot  do  better 
than  emulate  three  such  great  sportsmen,  and  then  nothing  will 
be  wrong  with  cricket.  The  public  will  quickly  respond  in  the 
old  numbers.  They  are  staying  away  because  they  have  been 
bored  by  undue  prevalence  of  the  reverse  of  what  has  just  been 
advocated.  In  conclusion,  let  us  again  recall  how  Kent  always 
plays,  and  how  its  followers  respond.  Emulate  that  in  all  other 
county  teams,  and  the  same  result  will  be  apparent. 

Home  Gordon. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SATIRE. 


The  literary  historian  who  is  to  write  the  story  of  the  complex 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  trace,  as  colours  and 
figures  are  traced  in  tapestries,  a  gradual  fading  of  the  bright 
strands  of  epic  and  satiric  poetry  amid  the  preponderance  of  the 
lyric.  Following  the  major  threads  of  formal  English  satire  as 
they  run  successively  from  Dryden  to  Swift,  from  Swift  to  Pope, 
and  from  Pope  to  Churchill,  Gifford,  and  Byron,  he  will  finally 
find  them  fled  in  modern  times,  as  if  for  a  last  refuge,  to  the 
domain  of  the  New  World.  Beyond  the  nucleus  they  form  in  the 
work  of  certain  American  writers  to  which  reference  shall  be  made 
later,  they  reappear,  so  far  as  the  present  shows,  no  more. 

It  is  this  strange,  exotic,  and  anachronistic  development  and 
decay  of  satire,  which  we  are  here  to  consider,  as  well  as  the 
causes  that  have  operated  against  the  wider  influence  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  was  once  a  vital  force  in  literature. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  satire  per  se,  whether  personal  or 
general,  is  out  of  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Its 
lightnings  and  thunders  may  awaken  astonishment  or  afflict  an 
individual,  but  to-day  they  seem  powerless  to  shatter  prejudice 
or  custom.  Humanity,  discerning  progress  with  clearer  eyes,  and 
with  stumbling  steps  achieving  it,  hearkens  rather  to  the  voice 
of  tolerance  than  of  condemnation.  This  mental  atmosphere, 
essentially  and  ethically  optimistic,  is  one  in  which  the  nettles 
and  cacti  of  satire  cannot  flourish. 

The  satire  which  attained  such  perfection  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  product  of  a  pedantic,  artificial  age.  It  reflected 
and  imitated  the  literary  forms  and  fashions  of  the  ancients,  and 
was  dominated  by  the  elegant  pseudo-classicism  of  the  epigram¬ 
matic,  antithetic  school  of  Pope  and  his  contemporaries.  They 
satirised  not  life,  but  manners.  Swift  alone,  following  with  savage 
rancour  in  the  footsteps  of  the  laughing  Rabelais,  produced  original 
and  spontaneous  work.  Later  came  Churchill  and  Wolcott,  laying 
sturdily  about  them  with  their  bludgeon-like  couplets.  Finally, 
in  a  new  century,  the  galled  and  resentful  Byron  snatched  up 
the  mask  left  by  Pope,  and  through  it  petulantly  pronounced  his 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Revietcers.  The  voice  was  the  voice 
of  Byron,  but  the  language  and  form  were  those  of  Pope.  All 
subsequent  satirists  borrowed  their  arms  from  the  keen-witted 
dwarf  of  Twickenham — all  who  wrote  satire  wrote  it  according 
to  his  model.  Who  has  not  wearied  of  the  tiresome,  intermin- 
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able,  heroic  couplets  of  the  prolific  authors  and  casual  satirists 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  those  of  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth?  They  poured  their  satiric  matter  into  slavish  forms 
and  faithfully  followed  a  despotic  fashion. 

Heine,  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  tongue,  w'as  the  first 
to  embody  and  blend  the  satirical  wdth  the  lyrical  note,  and  to 
show-  the  possibilities  of  irreverent  laughter.  Flinging  aside  the 
lofty  denunciatory  declamation  of  the  old  satirists,  the  German 
singer  smote  wdth  laughing  lips,  gracefully  throwing  his 
glittering  javelins  of  wit  at  w'hat  seemed  most  secure  and  sacred, 
often  pouring  his  bitterest  sarcasm  into  his  sweetest  songs.  This 
scintillating,  sentimental  satire  was  the  offspring  of  a  union 
betw'een  the  rose  of  liomanticism  and  the  acrid  aloe  of  his  own 
experience.  His  genius  converted  the  rod  of  the  censor  into  a 
flute  on  w'hich  he  pined,  by  turns,  the  sw’eetest  strains  or  the 
most  biting  blasts,  or  intermingled  both.  His  influence  was  not 
unfelt  in  England.  It  swept  in,  about  1830,  with  the  wave  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  newly-discovered  treasures  of  German  litera¬ 
ture,  of  which  Carlyle  was  the  first  prophet  and  path-finder. 
Thenceforth  satire  was  divided  and  sub-divided  again  and  again, 
until  it  lost  all  its  old  identity,  its  classic  and  long-established 
character.  It  underwent,  by  all  who  presumed  to  use  it,  a 
constant  adulteration,  diffusion,  and  metamorphosis.  It  lost  its 
dignity  and  importance  as  an  individual  unit,  and  became  sub¬ 
servient  to  other  ends.  After  passing  and  sifting  through  the 
successive  periods  of  the  Eomantic,  the  Idealistic,  and  Natural¬ 
istic,  through  Transcendental  and  later  .^stheticism ,  and  finally, 
through  modern  Realism,  satire,  as  we  behold  it  to-day,  is 
scarcely  recognisable.  The  old  satire  seems  certainly  dead. 
What  survives  is  a  new,  hybrid,  and  harmless  thing. 

The  most  obvious  vehicles  for  the  diluted  and  indirect  satire 
of  modern  times  are,  beyond  doubt,  the  novel  and  the  stage. 
Poetic  forms  are  almost  monopolised  by  the  purely  lyric. 
Indignation  or  enthusiasm  for  reform,  or  personal  vindication 
or  revenge,  now'  seldom  fire  men  to  rail  in  rhyme.  The  voice 
of  righteous  wrath,  wise  admonition  or  awful  prophecy,  speaking 
as  with  the  burning  lips  of  an  Ezekiel  or  an  Isaiah,  is  dumb  or 
unheard  in  this  age  of  many  voices.  Vehemence  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  attack  are  not  considered  in  taste,  and  denunciation  of 
shams  is  thought  to  be  actuated  by  intolerance  or  private 
malignance.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  an 
epoch  of  productive  mediocrity,  which  banded  together  by  a 
certain  sentiment  among  its  representatives,  resents  anything 
that  may  prove  a  danger  to  all.  Softer  sentiments  sway  the 
censor,  and  the  critics  are  no  longer  tyrants,  safe  and  unmolested 
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in  their  strongholds,  but  timid  and  tender-hearted,  or,  at  least, 
indifferent  reviewers,  loth  to  damn  the  bad,  and  exhausting  their 
powers  of  panegyric  upon  the  passable  commonplaces  wherewith 
the  presses  flood  them.  Mediocrity,  observe,  has  to-day  attained 
a  certain  respectable  level. 

This  is  true,  not  only  of  literary,  but  of  all  art,  and  of  society 
in  general.  Euskin  ventures  to  criticise  Whistler;  Whistler 
invokes  the  aid  of  the  law,  and  points  out  how  enemies  may 
be  made.  In  England  an  iron-armoured  law  of  libel  protects  the 
character  of  the  good  and  the  bad  alike ;  in  America  the  myriad¬ 
voiced  irreverence  and  disregard  for  authority  bar  out  the  domin¬ 
ance  of  any  censor.  The  newspapers,  too,  with  their  swift, 
infallible  readiness,  forestall  and  render  inept  any  attempt  to 
write  satire  of  consequence  on  occasions  of  consequence.  Ere 
indignation  or  protest  brings  inspiration,  the  event  lies  dead  in 
the  past  and  interest  is  cold.  It  has  also  become  the  function 
of  the  journals  to  act  as  censors  of  morality  or  taste — so  far  as 
their  catering  to  public  prejudice  or  their  own  interests 
will  permit.  Here  is  a  power  enormous  indeed,  but  rendered 
singularly  ineffectual  by  the  necessarily  superficial  mode  of  its 
presentation  and  its  ephemeral  interest. 

In  the  novel,  then,  and  on  the  stage  must  modern  satire  seek 
its  field.  By  example  and  by  portrayal  of  human  life,  and  not  by 
criticism  of  it,  nor  by  direct  precept  or  punishment,  is  mankind 
to  be  lessoned  and  disciplined.  In  an  age  of  anaesthetic  and 
apathetic  nature,  the  nauseous,  medicinal  satiric  draught  must 
be  sweetened,  the  bitter  pill  disguised  with  sugar;  the  satire 
must  be  enforced  under  the  guise  of  amusement.  Modern  culture, 
with  its  hedonistic  and  Epicurean  tendencies  and  perversions, 
finds  this  not  unacceptable,  but  for  corrective  purposes  this 
Janus-faced  presentment  is,  unfortunately,  a  palpable  failure. 
The  vague  moral  is  undone  by  the  amusement,  the  disguised 
lesson  is  annulled  by  the  laugh.  All  lacks  serious  point  and 
emphasis.  In  the  satiric  comedies  of  the  ancients,  the  forces  of 
lampoon  and  ridicule  attacked  vice  and  folly  in  open  warfare ; 
the  avowed  purpose  was  to  render  them  odious.  There  was  no 
confusion  nor  concealment  of  means  or  end.  When  Aristophanes 
attacked  the  innovators  of  religion,  philosophy,  or  politics  in 
Greece,  every  Athenian  cobbler  knew  that  it  was  Socrates  who 
w’as  ridiculed  in  Clouds,  Euripides  in  the  Frogs  and  Acharnians , 
and  Cleon  the  demagogue  in  the  Knights.  The  principle  and  the 
person  satirised  were  apparent  enough,  and  the  satire,  frank  and 
outright  in  speech  and  form,  worked  plainly  towards  its  goal. 

It  was  Moli6re,  casting  ridicule  and  scorn  upon  whole  classes 
of  society,  wdio  first  set  up  a  model  for  the  satire  of  the  modern 
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stage.  Although  he  seldom  attacked  concrete  individualities,  his 
types  were  common  and  unmistakable,  his  manner  sure  and 
merciless.  The  last  of  this  school,  as  exemplified  in  the  English 
satiric  drama,  was  Sheridan,  brilliantly  bringing  to  a  seemly 
close  the  light,  licentious  school  of  eighteenth-century  comedy 
which  took  satire  as  an  excuse  for  its  existence.  Pope  in  England, 
Boileau  in  France,  and  Lessing  in  Germany,  the  latter  applying 
satire  to  art  as  well  as  to  literary  criticism,  had  left  their  correc¬ 
tive  influence  upon  public  taste,  which  was  already  rising  to  a 
loftier  level  in  the  new  century. 

In  England,  the  thistles  and  nettles  of  satire  found  little  room 
to  grow  in  those  pleasant  natural  fields  and  tenderly-nurtured 
gardens,  full  of  flowers  of  sensuous  and  desirous  beauty  and 
spiritual  introspection  which  the  new  poetry  of  Shelley  and 
Keats,  and  the  human  naivete  of  Wordsworth  created.  In  vain 
the  scornful,  prejudiced  Gifford  shot  his  vigorous  and  venomous 
volleys  into  this  ethereal  literature ;  uncongenial  to  satire,  it 
thrived  and  survived,  and  his  own  perished  with  the  dominance 
of  the  older  school  he  sought  to  defend.  Byron’s  onslaught  upon 
the  poets  and  critics  was  the  last  echo  of  the  school  of  Pope. 
Into  his  Vision  of  Judgment  he  had,  however,  infused  a  strain  of 
Dantesque  sublimity,  which,  heretofore,  had  been  foreign  to 
satire.  The  satire  of  Shelley,  though  it  comprises  one-twelfth 
of  his  w’ork,  has  little  significance.  In  the  Anti-Jacobin  we  have 
some  indication  of  a  new  note,  some  original  satiric  document  of 
that  time,  and  in  the  droll  rhymes  and  clever  parodies  of  George 
Canning,  some  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  satire  towards 
humour. 

Life  became  more  complex,  new  visions  broke  upon  the  world, 
metaphysics,  analysing  the  soul,  proclaimed  it  subject  to  improve¬ 
ment.  Humanity  assumed  another  and  more  sacred  aspect. 
In  England  part  of  this  w^as  due  to  the  growth  of  ideas  fertilised 
by  the  blood  of  the  French  Eevolution,  that  grim  satiric  tragedy 
of  the  rights  of  man,  to  sublime  ideals  beaming  from  the  celestial 
thought  of  Goethe,  and  to  a  new  and  broader  humanitarianism. 
As  we  glance  backward  and  listen  for  the  voice  of  the  time 
that  followed  close  upon  this  period,  we  seem  to  see  the  weird, 
looming  figure  of  Professor  Teufelsdrochk  in  contention 
with  the  Zeit-Geist,  and  to  hear  the  sonorous  voice  of  Carlyle 
rising  in  a  vast  protest  against  the  spiritual  slave.  Satire  here 
found  another  form,  another  voice,  another  prophet.  Nor  is 
Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  Erewhon,  to  be  overlooked  with 
his  once-pithy  work — done  on  the  model  of  Gulliver.  On  the 
Continent  Heine  sparkled  and  sang,  smiling  sardonically. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  poetical  satire, 
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like  the  satiric  drama  long  before,  appeared  to  be  extinct.  The 
Arthurian  inspiration  in  literature  laid  a  spell  with  its  Merlin- 
wand  upon  the  tongue  of  censure.  There  were  at  times  weak, 
sporadic  attempts,  such  as  The  Age,  by  Bailey,  the  author  of 
Festus.  Only  when  combined  with  humour  was  satire  permitted 
to  speak,  and  on  the  stage  it  appeared  only  in  conjunction  with 
humour  and  music,  as  in  the  comic  operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
Robbed  of  its  seriousness,  it  fell  into  inanition — the  laugh 
annulled  the  lesson — the  eagle  fell  pierced  by  the  shaft  his  own 
wing  had  feathered.  Then  the  problem  play  was  born,  and 
conscious  satire  was  changed  into  the  form  of  a  riddle,  debate, 
or  question,  whose  solution  or  conclusion  involved  either  approval 
or  condemnation  on  the  spectator’s  part.  As  Balzac,  objectively 
and  magnificently,  created  his  Comedie  Humaine,  analysing 
society  with  the  happy  fire  of  his  genius,  so  Ibsen,  searching  with 
merciless  and  mordant  precision,  based  his  dark  Tragedie  Humaine 
upon  the  disease  and  ill-being  he  found  in  the  body  of  modern 
mankind.  His  iron  scalpel  dissected  the  living  framework  of 
the  soul,  the  icy  and  terrible  mirror  of  his  implacable  art  disclosed 
to  us  our  wan  and  weary  faces,  sick  with  civilisation.  Like 
Goethe,  he  placed  his  finger  upon  Humanity,  and  said  :  “Thou 
ailest  here  and  here.” 

Ibsen  paved  the  way  for  the  latest  phase  of  what  was  once  the 
satiric  drama,  but  is  now  represented  by  such  ultra-original 
comedy  as  that  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  This  loosely -constructed, 
unformal  theatrical  craft  consists  of  an  irregular  combination  of 
more  or  less  witty  dialogue  bearing  upon  modern,  social,  and 
economic  evils,  sometimes  treated  in  a  manner  so  facetious  as  to 
seem  insincere  and  superficial.  Shaw’s  “discussions,”  however, 
are  not  held  between  human  beings,  but  rather  between  the 
incarnations  and  embodiments  of  those  gigantic  fungus-growths, 
saprophytes,  and  economic  monsters  which  have  sprung  from  the 
soil  of  our  latter-day  civilisation.  Indubitably  Shaw  is  a  force 
for  social  reform,  his  shapeless  drama  is  based  uix)n  well-shaped 
beliefs,  and,  in  its  own  "way,  achieves  its  end.  He  uses  laughter 
both  as  a  lever  and  a  light. 

The  story  of  satire,  as  exemplified  in  the  form  of  the  novel, 
does  not  run  a  parallel  course  with  the  satiric  drama,  nor  share 
the  same  fate  as  satiric  poetry.  Inspired  by  Cervantes  and  Le 
Sage,  it  attained  strength  and  splendour  in  Fielding,  reaching 
later  on  in  his  great  disciple,  Thackeray,  a  subtlety  of  expression 
and  form  and  a  marvellous  comprehensiveness.  As  a  censor  of 
the  manners  and  morality  of  the  English  upper  classes,  as  a 
worldly  sermoniser  and  satirist  of  society,  Thackeray  remains 
unique.  Dickens,  assuming  a  humbler  view-point  and  discarding 
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censure  in  his  characterisation,  trespassed  upon  the  borders  of 
caricature.  But  already  Thackeray  and  Dickens  stand  in  the 
dim  dusk  of  a  period  close  in  time,  but  remote  in  ideas  and 
manners. 

The  current  of  modern  satire  was  set  entirely  in  the  direction 
of  humour;  it  sought  less  to  censure  than  to  amuse,  less  to 
punish  than  to  please.  When  mingled  with  comicality  and 
pathos  in  writers  like  Hood  and  Jerrold,  it  became  still  more 
innocuous,  and  underwent  an  easy  degeneration  which  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  development  of  a  new  school  of  humorists. 

The  verbal  adroitness,  the  deft  felicity  of  phrase  and  figure, 
the  cunning  craftsmanship  in  literary  technicalities,  the  acute 
critical  insight,  the  smooth  agility  in  rhyme  and  repartee,  not 
to  overlook  the  proneness  to  punning — all  these  were  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  of  the  succeeding  galaxy  of  humorists,  of  which 
Tom  Hood  the  younger,  Charles  Stuart  Calverley  and  Austin 
Dobson  were  the  bright  particular  lights.  They  discovered  the 
secret  of  investing  the  obviously  solemn  or  the  trivial  daily 
commonplaces  with  appearances  of  the  ludicrous  or  with  touches 
of  sentiment.  Their  fineness  of  touch  and  form  and  their 
command  of  supple  English  gave  strength  and  clarity  unto  the 
humoristic  speech  of  that  day,  despite  the  growing  laxity  of  the 
language  in  its  connection  with  journalism. 

A  study  of  the  decay  and  the  decline  of  satire  could  not  be 
considered  complete  without  paying  a  respectful  attention  to 
certain  parallel  tendencies  and  influences  that  affected  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  America.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  first  to  sweep 
with  a  glance  the  meagre  history  of  satire  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  professed  satirist  to  appear  was  John  Trumbull,  writing 
during  and  after  the  war  of  the  Devolution  and  upon  themes 
connected  with  it.  His  most  pretentious,  but  now  forgotten, 
work  is  McFingal,  the  finest  imitation  of  Hudibras  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  After  TrumbuH’s,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  no  satire 
of  any  consequence  appeared.  Then  in  the  famous  Bigelow 
Papers  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  written  during  the  Mexican 
War  in  1846  and  the  Civil  War  in  1861-65,  satire  again  became 
a  force,  drawing  the  popular  laughter,  scorn,  and  indignation 
upon  whatsoever  Lowell  found  ripe  for  his  wit.  Like  the 
ancient  Atellanae  'Fahulae  and  the  Eescennini  verses,  these 
Yankee  satires  were  cast  in  a  rude  vernacular — the  rustic  idiom 
and  dialect  of  the  New  England  farmer.  The  petty  Puritanical 
social  institutions,  the  filibustering  expeditions,  the  slave  question 
and  secession,  political  quackery,  and  other  legitimate  themes 
all  came  under  Lowell’s  pen.  Limited  in  interest  as  these  verses 
were  through  localisms  and  dialect,  their  success  in  England 
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would  be  the  more  remarkable  were  it  due  to  the  satire  alone. 
Their  appeal  was  made  through  their  pungent  humour,  quaint 
characterisation,  and  kindly  human  quality.  The  satire  was 
entirely  involved  with  its  humour,  indeed,  subordinated  to  it. 
There  is  now  little  warrant  for  still  classing  Lowell  as  the 
foremost  American  satirist,  though  his  work  is  certainly  the 
best  known.  Judged  by  the  sharpest,  most  classic  standards 
of  satire,  the  superiority  of  a  comparatively  obscure  Western 
satirist,  Ambrose  Bierce,  in  substance,  strength,  and  style, 
becomes  plain.  Unlike  Lowell,  he  is,  however,  under  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  never  having  devoted  his  splendid  powers  to  any 
great  movement  of  his  time.  The  lover  of  satire  at  its  best  will 
find  keen  enjoyment  and  much  surprise  in  such  works  of  his  as 
Black  Beetles  in  Amber  and  Shapes  of  Clay. 

Swift’s  dictum  that  mankind  give  so  ready  an  acceptance  to 
satire  because  in  it  everyone  recognises  the  failings  of  his 
fellows  and  never  his  own  and  is  therefore  not  displeased,  no 
longer  seems  valid  in  our  day.  Despite  the  ineradicable  delight 
felt  at  the  discomfiture  or  defeat  by  literary  wit  of  men  or 
measures  obnoxious  to  us,  it  is  indubitably  true  that  the  modern 
mind  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  means  of  satire.  It 
resents  personal  censorship  as  it  does  punishment.  It  classes 
the  spiritual  whip,  flaying-knife,  branding-irons,  and  pillory  of 
the  satirist  with  those  mechanical  instruments  of  torture  which 
civilisation  no  longer  tolerates.  Reform,  the  true  end  of  all 
satire,  is  slowly  to  be  brought  about  by  reason,  and  not  by 
flagellation.  The  futility  of  satire  appears  particularly  pro¬ 
nounced  in  republics,  w'here,  in  spite  of  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  because  of  it,  aggregate  man  is  loth  to  pay  reverence  to 
self-assumed  moral  or  literary  dictatorship — though  he  may 
accept  a  financial  or  a  political  one.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  too, 
that  with  the  exception  of  England,  where  the  laws  of  libel  are 
drawn  even  more  strictly  than  the  twelve  tablets  enlarged  by 
Augustus  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  Roman  writers,  satire  is 
still  a  factor  in  monarchies.  This,  strangely  enough,  is  evidenced 
most  in  those  States  in  which  the  Kiilturkampf  is  waged  most 
strenuously.  It  enters  into  the  polemical  battles  brought  about 
by  the  defence  of  or  attack  on  new’  or  old  ideas.  In  this  applica¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  verify  Shaftesbury’s  maxim  that  ridicule  is  the 
test  of  truth — as  acid  of  gold.  There  is  a  necessity  felt  to-day 
for  the  independent  expression  of  the  pamphleteer,  and  this 
necessity  newspapers,  which  are  usually  party  or  class  organs, 
cannot  supply.  Lessing’s  Laocoon  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
way  in  which  satire  may  be  a  potent  aid  to  criticism.  The 
purpose  of  satire,  whether  personal  or  abstract,  should  always  be 
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corrective  or  didactic.  It  must  not  be  merely  punitive,  as  was 
too  often  the  work  of  the  modern  Juvenals.  It  must  possess  a 
moral  purpose  and  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  what  in 
nature  is  incorrigible  and  essential  and  what  is  capable  of 
improvement.  Pope’s  belief  that  stupidity  could  be  cured  or 
fittingly  punished  was  grounded  in  deep  error. 

Satire  was  first  introduced  into  the  world  to  remedy  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  law,  to  step  in  where  the  legal  code  was  powerless, 
and  to  correct  bad  taste  by  castigation  of  those  wdio  transgressed 
accepted  canons.  When  the  laws  or  canons,  often  under  the 
influence  of  satire  itself,  suffered  change,  the  satire  usually  lost 
its  significance,  having  accomplished  its  purpose.  Martial, 
coarsely  flattering  his  patrons  on  the  one  hand,  and  vituperating 
society  on  the  other,  and  Dry  den,  filling  his  very  Essay  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire  with  disgusting  sycophancy  of  the 
Earl  of  Rochester,  w'ould  themselves  be  legitimate  prey  to  a 
modern  censor.  So  Pope,  dethroning  Theobald  to  gratify  his 
personal  spite  by  making  Cibber  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad,  degraded 
the  inspiration  of  his  work. 

To  be  a  force  for  the  amendment  of  the  world’s  disarray  has 
been  the  just  inspiration  of  the  satiric  poet.  His  vocation  is  to 
be,  for  this  end,  the  watchdog  of  society,  a  member  of  the 
literary  or  critical  constabulary — on  the  watch  for  offenders. 

Lucilius,  denouncing  the  foolish  or  wicked  by  name,  startled 
Horace.  The  modern  satirist  has  usually  accepted  Pope’s  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “lashing  the  sin  and  sparing  the  sinner,’’  a  purely 
benevolent  concept  which  Pope  himself  violated  in  his  Grub 
Street  epic.  The  American  satirist,  Ambrose  Bierce,  however, 
maintains  that  satire,  to  be  effective  and  corrective,  must  be 
personal  and  concrete.  His  theory  is  luminously  proclaimed  in 
the  following  lines  To  a  Censor  ;  — 

“  The  delay  granted  by  the  weakness  and  good  nature  of  our  judges  is 
responsible  for  half  the  murders.” — Daily  Newspaper. 

Delay  responsible?  Why,  then,  my  friend, 

Impeach  Delay  and  you  will  make  an  end. 

Thrust  vile  Delay  in  jail  and  let  it  rot 
For  doing  all  the  things  that  it  should  not. 

Put  not  good-natured  judges  under  bond, 

But  make  Delay  in  damages  respond. 

Minos,  .Facus,  Rhadamanthus,  rolled 
Into  one  pitiless,  unsmiling  scold — 

Unsparing  censor,  be  your  thongs  uncurled 
To  “lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world.” 

The  rascals?  Nay,  Rascality’s  the  thing 
Above  whose  back  your  knotted  scourges  sing. 

Your  satire,  truly,  like  a  razor  keen, 

“  Wounds  with  a  touch  that’s  neither  felt  nor  seen;  ^ 
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For  naught  that  you  assail  with  falchion  free 
Has  either  nerves  to  feel  nor  eyes  to  see. 

Against  abstractions  evermore  you  charge: 

You  hack  no  helmet  and  you  need  no  targe; 

That  wickedness  is  wrong  and  sin  a  vice, 

That  wrong’s  not  right  and  foulness  never  nice 
Fearless  affirm.  All  consequences  dare: 

Smite  the  offence  and  the  offender  spare. 

When  Ananias  and  Sapphira  lied, 

Falsehood,  had  you  been  there,  had  surely  died. 

When  money-changers  in  the  Temple  sat, 

.At  money-changing  you’d  have  whirled  the  “cat”! 

Good  friend,  if  any  judge  deserve  your  blame. 

Have  you  no  courage,  or  has  he  no  name? 

Thus,  molesting  only  the  personified  abstractions  which  the 
older  satirists  attacked,  such  as  Vice,  Folly,  and  Hypocrisy,  and 
fearing  to  lash  the  vicious,  the  foolish,  or  the  hypocritical  man, 
or  to  stigmatise  him  fearlessly  by  name,  the  satirist  deprives  his 
work  of  the  elements  of  fear  and  terror,  and  renders  it  of  small 
effect.  Is  it  not  in  this  quality  of  enforced  or  false  respect  for 
the  personality  of  the  offender  that  the  reason  for  the  futility  of 
modern  satire  must  be  sought?  And  yet,  though  essentially 
punitive  in  character,  true  satire  must  contain  a  corrective  and 
instructive  quality.  Nor  must  it  be  limited  in  scope  and  interest 
by  applying  it  to  a  single  individual,  for  then  it  has  little  more 
than  the  effect  of  a  personal  castigation,  and  loses  all  its  didactic 
strength. 

It  appears  that  only  those  masters  of  satire  whose  work  was 
epic  in  its  nature  have  commanded  the  veneration  of  the  world 
and  cleared  paths  for  light  and  progress  by  demolishing  error 
and  ignorance.  It  is  incapacity  for  satire  on  a  large  scale  which 
is  the  greatest  lack  in  the  few  anachronistic  spirits  who  have 
feebly  laboured  to  perpetuate  the  art  of  Juvenal  and  Martial  in 
an  unpropitious  time. 

For  the  satirist  to  become  a  power  and  to  speak  in  a  universal 
tongue,  the  creation  of  some  comprehensive  type  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  some  embodiment  or  personification  of  what  is  to  be 
censured  or  ridiculed.  Don  Quixote  is  but  an  incorporation  of 
the  fantastic  chivalry  Cervantes  aimed  to  destroy,  the  Knight 
Hudihras  a  lay  figure  symbolising  all  the  follies  of  Puritanism, 
the  hero  of  the  Diinciad  and  his  subjects,  though  real  persons, 
are  depicted  as  the  incarnations  of  Dullness  and  literary  baseness. 
In  Gulliver  the  Struldbugs  and  Yahoos  incorporate  all  the  vile¬ 
ness  of  humanity  as  Gulliver  himself  does  its  normal  qualities. 
Judged  by  these  standards,  of  wide  application  and  significance, 
of  power  to  group  in  masses,  of  command  of  the  general  instead 
of  the  particular,  of  appealing  to  all  mankind  irrespective  of  time 
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or  place,  of  ability  to  show  an  active  identification  of  themselves 
with,  for,  or  against  the  thought  or  tendency  of  their  age,  the 
vague  satire  of  the  moderns,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Anatole 
France,  must  be  considered  of  moral  inconsequence. 

The  value  of  the  expression  of  satire  seems  often  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  value  of  the  satire  as  a  whole.  Since  the 
proper  purpose  of  satire  is  a  didactic  and  not  an  esthetic  one, 
the  theme  and  thought  should  be  granted  an  importance  beyond 
that  of  form  and  manner.  Divested  of  its  moral  significance, 
satire  may  attain  artistic  perfection  when  confined  to  personal 
censure,  but  its  brilliancy,  empty  of  all  positive  import,  is  forced, 
under  the  name  of  wit,  to  take  a  lower  rank  in  literature. 

Whatever  judgment  posterity  is  to  render  upon  the  satiric 
labours  of  our  day  in  prose  or  poetry,  novel  or  drama — whether 
it  will  determine  to  preserve  them  with  the  work  of  the  masters, 
or  emibalm  them  as  earnest  but  unappealing  literary  art,  or 
consider  them  purely  as  an  anomaly,  a  unique  anachronism  or 
atavism  of  literature,  present  conditions  will  go  far  towards 
explaining  the  unpopularity  of  undisguised  satire  in  modern  life. 

It  would  appear  that  far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  any  other 
country,  America  might  furnish  large  and  legitimate  themes  for 
the  satirist,  out  of  the  dense  and  feverish  jungles  of  her  still 
unformed  civilisation. 

In  a  state  or  establishment  of  society  in  which  the  factors  of 
education  and  the  results  of  culture  are  not  guided  by  powerful 
and  enlightened  masculine  minds,  or  rather  where  such  minds 
have  relinquished  these  nobler  pursuits  and  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  politics  and  commerce,  there  is  a  corresponding 
usurpation  by  feminine  minds,  which,  exercising  more  and  more 
power,  at  last  establish  emasculated  standards  and  erect  a 
tyranny  of  taste  in  accordance  with  them.  Since  the  intense 
strain  of  the  competitive  struggle  in  trade  devours  the  leisure 
and  the  mental  energy  of  the  men,  the  devotion  to  and  patronage 
of  art  and  literature,  as  in  all  nations  and  at  all  times,  are  left 
to  that  portion  of  the  population  enjoying  leisure.  This  in  the 
United  States  is  the  feminine  portion.  The  writer  who  does 
not  cater  to  the  ideals  of  this  all-powerful,  comprehensive  section 
foredooms  his  work  to  practical  failure.  In  such  an  atmosphere, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived,  the  potent  masculine  product  of 
satire  would  meet  with  no  sympathy  or  toleration,  would,  in 
fact,  be  directly  antagonised  by  a  universal  spirit  inimical  to 
forthright  utterance,  keen  criticism,  or  fearless  denunciation. 

The  laxity  in  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  flexible,  ingenious 
code  of  public  honour  produced  by  the  indifference  to  private 
culpability,  the  predominance  of  the  mediocre,  aggrandised  and 
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encouraged  by  the  slavishness  or  timidity  of  indiscriminate 
critics,  a  mercenary  and  subsidised  Press,  and  the  wide  con¬ 
tamination  due  to  commercial  ideals  of  success,  all  these  powerful 
factors,  crushing  the  criticism  of  the  few  undaunted  personalities 
whose  voices  are  raised  in  censure,  are  fatal  to  independent 
satire.  The  American  people,  under  the  influence  of  false 
standards  or  conceptions  of  living  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
commercialising  and  effeminatising  of  taste  on  the  other,  have 
developed  a  growth  of  unhealthy  hedonism  and  slavish  tolerance. 

Under  these  abnormal  conditions,  a  public  or  national  con¬ 
science  cannot  exist,  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  satirist  or 
censor  to  act  as  this  conscience,  the  chief  of  American  guides  or 
censors,  in  the  person  of  ex-President  Eoosevelt  himself,  meets 
with  increasing  opposition  and  alienation  from  his  audience  as 
soon  as  he  ventures  upon  blunt  censure  or  advice. 

The  enforced  inactivity  of  men  gifted  to  speak  in  the  thunder- 
tones  of  Elijah  to  their  countrymen  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
since  never  before  did  the  corrupted  limbs  of  the  American 
national  body  have  greater  need  of  satiric  surgery.  Great  popular 
abuses  and  evils,  monstrous  parasitic  growths,  incorporated  dis¬ 
honesty,  and  organised  crime  tyrannise  the  land,  “graft,”  that 
national  disease,  poisons  the  air,  gigantic  folly  and  vulgarity  run 
amuck  through  people  and  through  Press,  and  all  national  ideals 
and  noble  traditions  are  tainted  by  the  spirit  of  Mammon.  The 
voices  of  the  prophets  of  doom  and  of  regeneration  are  heard  in 
the  land,  but  the  dragon-slayers  sleep  upon  their  swords,  or, 
waking,  toy  wdth  them  in  listless  mood.  Only  one  resolute  voice 
lifted  in  sorrow  rather  than  in  anger,  has  for  years  invoked  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  whose  sanctity  is  threatened  ;  — 

But  when  (0,  distant  be  the  time !) 

Majorities  in  passion  draw 
Insurgent  swords  to  murder  Law, 

And  all  the  land  is  red  with  crime; 

Or — nearer  menace — when  the  band 
Of  feeble  spirits  cringe  and  plead 
To  the  gigantic  strength  of  Greed, 

And  fawn  upon  his  iron  hand ; — 

Nay,  when  the  steps  to  state  are  worn 
In  hollows  by  the  feet  of  thieves. 

And  ^lammon  site  among  the  sheaves 
And  chuckles  while  the  reapers  mourn; 

Then  stay  thy  miracle! — replace 
The  broken  throne,  repair  the  chain. 

Restore  the  interrupted  reign 
And  veil  again  thy  patient  face . 

(1)  Ambrose  Bierce  in  “An  Invocation.” 
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Since  literary  forms  and  fashions  of  expression  wax  and  wane, 
as  well  as  the  element  of  taste,  it  is  not  beyond  surmise  that 
satire,  free  and  fearless,  may  again  become  a  potent  agent  for 
good.  But  ere  that  be  possible,  a  responsiveness  must  be  born 
in  the  people,  or  its  voice  will  be  smothered  like  a  whisper  in 
a  storm,  and  its  thunderbolts  expend  themselves  on  men  of  straws 
Whether  the  spirit  of  aggressive  satire  shall  perish  entirely 
among  the  modern  Kulturvolker  is  therefore  matter  for  conjecture, 
but  beyond  certainty.  Yet  if  it  be  so,  the  history  of  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  spinal,  virile  English  satire  will  be  found  by  jx)sterity 
to  terminate  in  the  work  of  Byron  and  Gifford,  and,  by  a  strange 
anomaly,  in  that  of  one  or  two  writers  of  Western  America, 
the  last  worthy  and  redoubtable  exponents  of  the  school  of  Pope 
and  Swift. 

Herman  Scheffauer. 

! 
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“  Once  upon  a  time,  so  long  ago  that  even  the  Chinese  were  a  young 
people,  there  lived  in  the  far  west  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  a  Herdsman 
and  a  Spinning  ^laiden.  And  the  love  which  each  bore  for  the  other  was 
so  deep  and  steadfast  that  Kwanyin,  the  Merciful  Goddess,  looked  down 
from  High  Heaven  in  compassion  of  their  love.  For  so  soon  as  the 
span  of  their  earthly  life  was  closed  she  bore  them  to  the  heavens  and 
set  each  in  an  island  of  the  Silver  River  (which  we  moderns  call  the 
‘  Milky  Way  ’).  And  the  Merciful  One  decreed  that  once  in  every  seven 
years  all  the  magpies  in  the  world  should  assemble  and,  with  outspread 
wings,  should  link  island  to  island  that  the  lovers  might  meet  in  renewal 
of  their  undying  vows.” 

I. 

Immortal  as  the  love  of  the  Herdsman  and  the  Spinning  Damsel 
is  the  legend  itself.  To-day  in  China  no  self-respecting  theatrical 
company  would  omit  to  include  a  variant  in  its  repertoire.  It 
is  to  be  witnessed  in  the  great  modern  theatres  in  Shanghai ;  on 
the  rustic  stage  of  a  country  village ;  in  the  puppet-show  at  the 
street-corner ;  and  I  have  heard  it  sung  by  itinerant  musicians 
far  up  the  Yangtsze  River.  For,  indirectly,  here  lies  the  origin 
of  the  Chinese  Drama.  And  if  the  next  link  in  the  chain  is  not 
historically  so  strong  as  it  might  be,  at  least  the  story  will  serve 
for  its  romance. 

Perhaps  the  best  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Emperor  Huan 
Tsung  (a.d.  753)  w^as  his  affection  for  the  Princess  Yang  Kuei- 
fei,  the  lady  whom  he  made  his  wife.  And  the  story  runs  that 
she  declared  her  love  one  evening  as  they  stood  upon  the  Magpie 
Bridge  (so-called)  in  the  gardens  of  the  Imperial  Palace. 

The  Princess,  moved  by  tender  recollections  of  the  old  legend — 
for  it  was  the  festival  night  of  the  anniversary — protested  that 
she,  at  least,  would  be  even  more  faithful  in  her  love  than  was 
the  Spinning  Maiden.  So  enchanting  did  she  appear  to  him  that 
the  Emperor  promptly  offered  his  hand,  heart  and  throne ;  which 
were  as  promptly  accepted. 

Now  Huan  took  counsel  with  his  Prime  ^Minister  how  he  might 
devise  some  particularly  ingenious  and  novel  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment  with  which  to  please  his  bride. 

“Let  us  collect,”  said  the  Premier,  "some  of  the  noblest  and 
most  graceful  of  the  youths  about  the  Court.  We  will  dress  them 
in  becoming  robes,  and  I  will  search  the  historical  records  and 
instruct  them  how  to  recite  the  narratives  of  the  illustrious  deeds 
of  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  ancestors.” 
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The  entertainment  was  duly  “presented  ”  in  a  gorgeous  pavilion 
amidst  blossoming  fruit-trees,  and  was,  needless  to  remark,  an 
instantaneous  success.  In  fact,  so  successful  was  it  that  the 
Emperor  decreed  the  institution  of  a  Guild,  or  College  of  Dramatic 
Art,  and  named  it  “The  Guild  of  the  Young  Folks  of  the  Pear 
Garden.”  For  his  reward  the  Minister  was  thereafter  able  to 
boast  that  his  great-grandfather  had  been  ennobled. 

Some  authorities  declare  that  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  Drama 
is  to  be  found  in  the  marionette-shows  which  are  so  popular 
throughout  China.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  variant 
of  our  own  “Punch  and  Judy”  show',  but  without  dog  Toby,  is 
constantly  to  be  met  with  in  China,  not  only  in  the  large  towns, 
but  in  country  districts.  But  “The  Y*oung  Folks  of  the  Pear 
Garden”  did  in  reality  exist,  and  the  term  is  still  sometimes 
applied  to  actor  folk.  Unfortunately,  it  must  be  recorded  that 
the  Young  Folks  have  sadly  degenerated,  until  to-day  the  calling 
is  regarded  as  the  most  contemiitible  one  a  man  can  follow. 

And  at  once  we  meet  with  the  inevitable  paradox — inevitable 
when  things  Chinese  are  treated  of.  For  the  Drama  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  outstanding  features  in  the  social 
life  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  also  pre-eminently  the  one  form  of  national 
amusement.  Curious  that  the  subject  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected  by  those  who  set  out  to  record  their  impressions  of 
economic  conditions  which  obtain  amongst  that  most  fascinating 
race. 

From  the  earliest  records  we  read  that  dancing  and  singing  by 
trained  performers  were  exceedingly  popular ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Historical  Eecord  dates  from  2698  b.c.  But 
it  was  not  until  a.d.  1250  that  the  real  Drama  began  to  flourish. 
Practically  contemporaneous  with  our  own  first  Shakespearean 
productions  a  collection  of  100  plays,  dealing  with  the  period  of 
the  Mongol  Emperors,  was  published  in  China ;  and  in  1845  we 
have  another  collection  catalogued  under  no  fewer  than  sixty 
headings. 

Any  attempt  to  institute  comparisons  between  the  Chinese 
Drama  and  that  of  other  countries  is  well-nigh  as  futile  as  to 
hope  to  describe  the  Chinese  people  by  means  of  a  reference  to 
such  characteristics  as  are  well  known  attributes  of  other  Eastern 
nations.  To  say,  for  instance,  that  the  Drama  in  China  is  as 
important  a  feature  of  the  national  life  as  it  was  in  ancient  Greece 
is  to  convey  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  hold  w'hich  it 
retains  over  all  classes  in  the  Empire,  and  of  its  power  as  an 
educational  force.  Its  use  in  connection  with  religious  rites  and 
observances  may  be  comparatively  infrequent,  and  yet  it  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  chief  form  of  amusement. 
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In  making  a  comparison  with  the  Greek  Drama,  to  which  it 
is  in  several  ways  analogous,  one  most  important  point  of  differ¬ 
ence,  in  the  treatment  of  religion,  may  be  briefly  noted — and  the 
remark  applies  equally  to  the  literature  of  the  two  nations.  The 
Greek  Drama  contains  many  passages  wherein  the  gods  were 
introduced  upon  the  stage  and  not  infrequently  exposed  to  possible 
ridicule  for  their  moral  failings.  In  the  large  number  of  plays 
dealing  wdth  mythological  subjects  which  I  chance  to  have  seen 
in  China  the  treatment  has  been  entirely  free  from  any  suggestion 
of  levity.  Indeed,  such  methods  would  be  in  direct  contravention 
to  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  and  so  incomprehensible  to  a  people 
who  ow^e  their  existence  throughout  the  ages  as  a  great  nation 
to  their  reliance  upon  moral,  as  opposed  to  physical,  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  form  of  drama  based  upon  the  lines  of  the 
medioeval  mystery  play  would  be  equally  incomprehensible  to  the 
Chinese  mind  owdng  to  the  nature  of  his  religion,  of  which  his 
conception  is  as  vague  as  are  his  ideas  of  details  of  European 
civilisation. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  strong  resemblance  between  the 
Chinese  and  Greek  Dramas,  in  that  both  are  essentially  lyrical. 
In  moments  of  strong  emotion  music  in  some  form  or  other  is 
added  to  the  spoken  word,  the  actor  in  many  cases  breaking  into 
song;  and  the  orchestra,  as  every  tourist  knows,  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important  factor  in  a  Chinese  theatre. 

Beyond  this  bare  fact  it  is  almost  imix)ssible  to  speak  w'ith  any 
certainty  of  the  value  of  the  old  Chinese  dramas  as  literature. 
Even  so  eminent  an  authority  upon  things  Chinese  as  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Smith  confesses  with  regret  his  inability  to  speak  from  first 
hand  knowledge  owing  to  the  unintelligible  dialect  adopted  by 
the  actors  and  the  inordinate  length  of  the  plays.^  This,  hew'ever, 
as  will  presently  appear,  is  subject  to  modification  in  the  drama 
of  to-day. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  w’ell  to  indicate  the  precise  significance 
of  the  title  of  this  paper,  to  distinguish  between  “yesterday  "  and 
“to-day”  as  applied  to  the  Chinese  Drama.  Throughout  China, 
in  every  district  untouched  by  the  advent  of  Western  civilisation, 
one  may  witness  theatrical  representations  performed  under  the 
exact  conditions  w'hich  have  obtained  for  centuries  past.  Just 
as  one  may  set  foot  within  the  walls  of  a  native  city  and  realise 
that  the  life  all  around  is  the  counterpart  of  that  which  existed 

(1)  I  venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Smith  is  in  error  in  attributing  such  length 
to  the  Chinese  historical  dramas.  The  fallacy  is  a  common  one,  and  arises  from 
the  fact  that  instead  of  one  long  play  lasting  for  several  days,  a  company  will 
perform  a  series  of  short  one-act  incidents.  The  treatment  of  these  is  so  similar 
that  the  foreign  spectator  may  readily  be  excused  for  imagining  them  to  be 
one  continuous  drama. 
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there  when  King  David  reigned  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  Drama 
of  “To-day”  no  less  than  that  of  “Yesterday.”  But  in  Hong¬ 
kong,  Tientsin,  and  particularly  in  Shanghai,  a  new  native  Drama 
has  arisen,  founded  upon  the  manner  of  the  West,  and  performed 
in  modern,  foreign-style  theatres.  Here  is  the  Drama  of  “  To-day.” 

Before  we  consider  the  effects  which  Western  civilisation  have 
had  upon  the  Stage  in  China,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  indicate, 
however  briefly,  the  part  played  by  the  Drama  in  the  national 
life  and  the  nature  of  the  productions  outside  the  spheres  of 
European  influence — in  other  words,  the  “Drama  of  Y’esterday.” 

The  theatre,  then,  is  pre-eminently  the  national  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  recreation,  whether  the  stage  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
type ,  or  whether  it  is  no  more  than  a  “  fit-up  ”  in  a  remote  country 
village.  Where  cheap  reprints  of  works  of  fiction,  an  “Everyman’s 
Library,”  or  even  news-sheets  are  unknowm,  the  Stage  has  been 
practically  the  current  literature  of  the  Chinese.  Through  its 
medium  are  taught  the  life-stories  of  men  and  women  famous  in 
the  Empire’s  history;  Emperors,  statesmen  and  soldiers  once 
again  make  their  great  speeches  or  fight  their  mighty  battles  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  “learned  scholar  or  the  illiterate  rustic.” 
Chinese  history,  surely  one  of  the  most  absorbing  in  the  stories 
of  the  nations — and  yet  practically  unknown  save  to  a  small  circle 
of  students — is  rich  in  dramatic  incidents  which  are  capable  of 
vivid  re-enactment  in  the  theatre.  And  yet,  as  a  distinguished 
writer  has  jxiinted  out,  “the  representation  of  historical  events, 
by  Chinese  theatres,  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  acquisition  of  historical  knowledge  by  the  people.”  The 
reason  for  this  seeming  paradox  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  plays  do  not  necessarily  deal  with  the  incidents  from 
an  historically  accurate  standpoint,  but  rather  from  a  sense  of 
dramatic  effect.  For  instance,  in  one  well-known  and  popular 
play,  “The  Golden-Leafed  Chrysanthemum,”  there  occurs  the 
curious  anachronism  of  an  invading  army  halting  at  its  enemies’ 
frontiers  to  wait  until  the  general  who  is  to  defeat  them  shall 
be  born  and  grow  up. 

It  remains,  how^ever,  that  the  historical  play  is  first  favourite 
with  the  Chinese ;  a  fact  w’hich,  after  all,  is  but  in  harmony  with 
the  Chinese  reverence  for  the  classics  and  the  antique  in  every 
shape  and  form,  whether  their  own  ancestors  or  a  piece  of  ^Sling 
porcelain.  LTntil  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  classics 
constituted  practically  the  only  form  of  education  in  the  schools. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  under  the  regime  of  the  late  dynasty 
all  historical  dramas  dealing  with  the  Manchu  period  were  sternly 
forbidden.  It  is  in  the  historical  and  mythological  drama  that 
the  aclor  “  struts  his  brief  hour  ”  most  proudly.  The  elaborate 
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costumes  which  are  w'orn  contribute  largely  to  the  effect  which 
he  produces,  and  to  the  feeling  of  awe  which  he  inspires  in  the 
minds  of  his  illiterate  audiences.  In  the  best  class  of  theatre 
the  w-ardrobe  is  a  most  costly  one,  being  valued,  perhaps,  at  so 
much  as  £1,800,  while  even  in  the  low-er-class  houses  the  value 
may  approximate  a  half  of  this  sum.  On  the  other  hand,  scenery 
and  “properties”  are  usually  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  save 
in  the  foreign  Treaty  Ports  or  other  spheres  of  foreign  influence. 
Here  the  appointments  are  surprisingly  up  to  date,  even  to  such 
realistic  effects  as  snow  and  thunder  storms  and  revolving  stages — 
the  latter  probably  re-acquired  from  the  Japanese. 

But  while  any  actual  scenic  effect  is  so  frequently  lacking,  the 
actors  w-ill  not  fail  bravely  to  attempt  some  dramatic  illusion. 

A  mountain  pass  will  be  represented  by  a  heap  of  chairs  and  tables 
piled  upon  the  stage,  and  the  effect  produced  by  a  general  leading 
his  army  through  obstacles  w-hich  might  well  have  puzzled 
Hannibal  in  the  Alps  to  surmount  with  dignity  may  easily  be 
imagined.  I  have  seen  a  mounted  ( !)  messenger  gallop  madly 
on  to  the  stage,  dismount  and  hand  his  imaginary  horse  to  a 
groom.  Not  a  smile  amongst  his  audience  to  indicate  that,  in 
their  opinion  at  least,  it  was  other  than  a  brilliant  tour  de  force. 

The  Cook’s  tourist  who  travels  up  the  China  coast  usually  visits 
a  Chinese  theatre  at  Hongkong  or  Shanghai — or  more  frequently 
his  experience  is  derived  merely  from  China  Town  in  San 
Francisco.  It  is  only  wdthin  the  last  three  years  that  a  native 
theatre  upon  the  European  plan  has  been  built  in  Shanghai.  He 
finds  himself  in  a  barn  of  a  building,  seated  at  a  little  table,  and 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Chinese,  w-ho  appear  to  regard  tea¬ 
drinking  and  chatter  as  the  sole  object  of  their  presence  there,  for 
they  mostly  sit  w-ith  their  backs  to  the  stage.  Declining  the  tea 
and  hot,  damp  towel  which  are  immediately  forthcoming,  he  will 
doubtless  light  his  strongest  cigar  and  turn  his  attention  to  the 
performance.  Through  a  deafening  noise  from  the  drums  and 
gongs,  and  to  a  continuous  obbligato  by  the  “wry-necked  fife,” 
the  actors,  on  a  stage  bare  of  scenery,  speak  their  parts  in  a 
curious  falsetto  voice  and,  as  remarked  above,  in  some  form  of 
dialect  w’hich  must  be  unintelligible  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
audience.  Indeed,  the  acting  seems  to  consist  in  a  succession 
of  curious  postures  and  dramatic  attitudes,  varied  by,  apparently, 
meaningless  processions  of  “supers”  in  brilliant  robes.  Such  is 
the  presentation  of  an  historical  play ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  foreigner,  after  twenty  minutes  of  such  an  experience, 
should  come  to  regard  the  Chinese  theatre  as  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  forms  of  torture  which  even  the  Chinese  have  ever 
invented. 
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The  other  class  of  play  which  has  a  great  vogue  in  C'^’na  is 
the  “modern  drama.”  This  treats  of  incidents  of  every-day  life, 
and  of  such  familiar  scenes  as  the  particular  audience  will  most 
readily  appreciate.  The  wit  of  it  is  at  times  somewhat 
Babelaisian,  but  apparently  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  audience.  The  Chinese  have  the  keenest  sense 
of  humour,  and  it  needs  but  the  ix)orest  attempt  at  a  joke  on  the 
part  of  a  stranger  immediately  to  establish  the  most  friendly 
relations.  Naturally,  the  spirit  of  a  modern  play  is  more  readily 
entered  into  than  is  the  case  with  an  historical  one.  The  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  is  tempered  by  a  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence 
for  the  mighty  dead  ;  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  former  are 
men  and  women  w  ho  may  be  met  with  at  any  time  in  the  original. 

Apart  from  this  there  is  the  difference  in  method  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  Whilst  the  historical  play  holds  the  more  imixrrtant 
position  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  its 
presentation  involves  a  far  greater  expenditure,  upon  costumes 
and  so  forth,  than  does  the  modern  drama.  Hence  the  latter  is 
to  be  met  with  the  more  frequently.  The  performance  of  the 
modern  play  is  more  simple  and  straightforward :  there  is  less  of 
the  blaring  orchestra,  the  actors  speak  more  intelligibly,  and, 
further,  the  plot  of  the  play  is  very  frequently  printed  in  a  cheap 
form  and  sold  broadcast.  In  fact,  as  it  may  now*  be  witnessed  at 
the  large,  foreign-style  theatres,  with  excellent  acting,  this  kind 
of  play  can  prove  a  source  of  an  enjoyable  hour's  entertainment 
even  to  a  foreigner  who  knows  nothing  of  the  language.  Such 
conditions  cannot,  however,  often  be  met  with  aw*ay  from  the 
great  towns.  The  sleepy  interior,  despite  the  universal  |d.  postage 
and  the  vaunted  dissemination  of  Reuter’s  telegrams,  still  clings 
tenaciously  to  its  drama  of  “yesterday.” 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  a  brief  digression  may  here  be 
permissible  into  the  characteristics  of  Chinese  dramatic  inci¬ 
dental  music,  a  form  of  the  art  more  maligned  by  foreigners  than 
any  other.  The  subject  is  more  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere.^  So 
far  as  I  can  ascertain  it  appears  to  consist  of  two  kinds — 
Erh-wang,  used  in  the  domestic  drama,  w*ith  an  orchestra  of 
flutes  and  strings,  drums  and  gongs,  and  Pang-tzu  used  in 
martial  and  historical  scenes,  with  a  similar  orchestra,  but  without 
wood-wind.  By  the  character  of  the  music,  the  changes  of 
tempo,  &c.,  the  regular  theatre-goer  knows  exactly  what  action 
to  expect  upon  the  stage.  He  can  tell  to  a  nicety  whether  the 
general  and  his  army  are  going  to  be  victorious  or  not ;  whether 
the  village  Romeo  will  be  happily  united  to  the  maiden  of  his 
choice  or  will  suffer  a  lingering  death  at  the  hands  of  the  local 
(1)  “The  Chinese  and  their  Music.”  Musical  Times,  September,  1912. 
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apothecary.  Pioneers  in  most  things,  the  Chinese  would  certainly 
seem  fully  justified  in  placing  “programme  music”  also  to  their 
credit.  But  what  is  more  curious  still  is  the  fact  that  in  one 
modern  drama  at  least  I  noticed  the  constant  use,  in  varying 
forms,  of  a  three  or  four  bar  phrase,  in  the  form  of  a  genuine 
leit-motif,  to  accentuate  a  dramatic  situation. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  points  of  difference  in  the  mode 
of  performance.  The  possibilities  of  the  drama  in  China  as  a 
medium  of  education  wdll  be  apparent ;  and  a  brief  consideration 
of  some  of  the  occasions  seized  upon  by  the  Chinese  for  theatrical 
Ix)rformances  will  render  them  still  more  so. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  have 
practically  no  form  of  public  amusement,  and  that  outside  the 
large  towns  there  is  nothing  from  one  year’s  end  to  another,  save 
a  rare  feast  day  or  fair,  to  which  the  people  can  look  forward. 
The  interest  created  by  the  advent  in  a  village  of  a  company  of 
strolling  players  can  only  most  inadequately  be  compared  to  the 
exuberance  of  spirits  displayed  by  the  children  before  the  curtain 
rises  on  Boxing  Day  at  Drury  Lane  pantomime. 

To  say  that  the  village  is  en  fHe  is  far  short  of  the  mark.  For 
weeks  beforehand  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  in  a  fever  of  excite¬ 
ment.  Open  house  and  unbounded  hospitality  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  And  no  light  matter  this,  for  all  the  relatives  of  the 
family,  bringing  with  them  all  their  children,  not  to  mention 
stray  acquaintances  whom  they  may  pick  up  on  the  way,  descend 
like  a  swarm  of  bees  upon  their  hapless  hosts.  Probably  their 
hosts  wdll  be  the  only  ones  who  do  not  see  the  play,  “guests  and 
thieves  occupy  all  their  time.” 

The  great  day  arrives  at  last.  Before  the  sun  is  up  all  the  small 
boys  of  the  village  together  with,  it  w’ould  seem,  every  stray 
mongrel  in  the  province,  crowd  out  to  the  creek-path  to  welcome 
the  players.  You  picture  the  distinguished  actor-manager  stagger¬ 
ing  along,  at  the  head  of  his  tatterdemalion  company,  laden  with 
the  more  valuable  articles  of  wardrobe  or  “property  list.”  Arriving, 
with  his  escort,  at  the  selected  and  most  suitable  ground — for 
choice  in  the  middle  of  the  busiest  thoroughfare — he  at  once 
proceeds  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  stage.  Nor  is  he  above 
turning  his  hand  to  the  nice  adjustment  of  a  plank  or  the  levelling 
of  the  proscenium  bamboos.  Soon  the  hour  arrives  for  “making 
up,”  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
entertainment  (for  it  all  takes  place  in  public) ,  the  crowed  assumes 
phenomenal  proportions.  Stout  old  gentlemen  crawl  under  the 
staging  and  good-humouredly  bump  their  heads  in  the  endeavour 
to  share  in  the  delights  of  a  peep  behind  the  scenes.  One  mis¬ 
chievous  urchin  will  seize  a  gaudy  tinsel  crowm  and  clap  it  on 
his  head  to  the  admiring  applause  of  others  less  daring. 
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And  SO  the  plays  begin ;  a  feast  of  dramatic  fare  which  easily 
outvies  in  its  variety  the  efforts  of  the  old  “  stock  ”  companies  of 
the  “’sixties”  with  their  five  plays  a  night.  From  nine  in  the 
morning  to  sunset  one  follow's  close  upon  another,  the  “whole 
to  conclude,”  as  the  play-bills  have  it,  “w’ith  a  grand  harlequinade 
for  the  children.”  At  least,  it  is  something  very  like  it,  and 
equally  appreciated  by  the  small  folk.  The  lanterns  are  lighted, 
the  stage  is  pulled  down  and  packed  up,  and  our  actor-manager 
and  his  company  vanishes  into  the  mists  of  the  rice-fields,  on 
his  way  to  the  next  village,  before  the  last  fire-cracker  has 
exploded. 

Every  possible  opportunity  is  taken  by  the  Chinese  to  secure 
a  theatrical  performance  of  some  kind.  The  mandarin  or  wealthy 
merchant  will  pay  his  guest  the  highest  honour  by  engaging  a 
company  to  perform  after  dinner.  The  tender  mercies  of  the 
local  deity  who  presides  over  the  rice-harvest  will  be  invoked,  or 
grateful  thanks  will  be  returned,  by  means  of  a  suitable  play. 
The  successful  issue  of  a  law-suit  will  be  commemorated,  and 
re-enacted  on  the  boards.  Anything  and  everything  serves  for 
an  excuse.  Perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  that  a  sum  of  public 
money  is  to  be  disposed  of ;  a  new  bridge  over  a  creek,  a  larger 
school-house  are  urgently  needed,  but  to  waste  money  upon  such 
material  improvements  by  which  the  public  will  benefit  w'ould 
appear  absurd  to  the  Chinese,  and  so  the  best  theatrical  company 
obtainable  is  engaged. 

Any  consideration,  however  brief,  of  the  condition  of  the  Drama 
in  China  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  status 
of  the  actor.  In  South  China  young  boys  are  purchased  for  the 
profession  from  their  parents,  or  maybe  they  are  foundlings. 
These  serve  a  six  years’  apprenticeship,  and  their  subsequent 
success  depends  upon  their  own  efforts.  They  may  eventually, 
perhaps,  purchase  their  freedom.  Rarely  does  one  find  that  a 
young  man  possessing  real  ability  or  an  exceptional  voice  will 
enter  the  profession  of  his  own  free-will.  A  good  theatrical 
company  may  number  a  hundred,  and  the  salaries  range  from 
$30  to  $6,000  (say  ^15  to  f3,000)  per  annum. ^  Those  rare  actors 
who  can  play  the  female  parts  really  well  command  very  high 
terms. 

As  is  well  known,  actors  are  regarded  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
tempt  by  all  classes  of  society.  Their  children  are  precluded  from 
entering  the  examinations  for  the  literary  degrees,  nor  may  they 
hold  Government  offices.  As  to  the  reasons  for  this  curiously 
contradictory  state  of  affairs,  considering  the  popularity  of  the 

(1)  The  accuracy  of  the  latter  figure  appears  to  me  to  be  open  to  question, 
but  it  is  vouched  for  by  several  sound  authorities.  Danjuro,  the  famous 
Japanese  actor,  would  earn  at  least  £2,000  per  annum. 
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Drama,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hazard  a  suggestion.  Probably 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  actors  themselves,  for  they 
are  very  frequently  scoundrels  of  the  low’est  type,  generally 
confirmed  opium-smokers,  and  they  usually  die  penniless  and 
starving.  It  may  be  thought  that  before  any  attempt  is  made 
to  educate  the  people  by  means  of  the  Drama  some  reforms  should 
be  instituted  in  connection  with  the  status  of  the  actor.  But 
the  dividing-line  between  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  players 
is  so  strongly  marked  that  the  necessity  is  not  so  great  as  it 
appears  to  be. 

The  morals  of  the  actress  do  not  enter  into  the  question  ,  for 
all  women’s  parts  are  played  by  men,  and  most  effectively,  too. 
There  is,  however,  in  China  one  theatre  at  least  w’here  all  the 
parts  are  played  by  women.  That  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  an  enlightened  foreign  Municipal  Council  probably  accounts  for 
its  existence.  But  any  attempt  at  mixed  performances  is  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure,  even  in  that  progressive  settlement.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  overtures  in  this  direction  were  made  by  an 
enterprising  manager,  but  upon  receipt  of  a  strong  protest  from 
the  local  Chinese  magistrate  the  Council  refused  to  sanction  the 
performance.  The  leading  journal  of  the  native  Press  at  the 
same  time  “deplored  the  downward  trend  of  Chinese  morals  in 
the  settlement  (as  instanced  by  the  above  application),  in  the 
view  that  other  applications  for  mixed  performances  would  be 
made  and  that,  if  allowed,  such  must  have  a  decidedly  demoralising 
effect  upon  Chinese  morals.” 

II. 

But  if  this  is  the  present-day  attitude  of  the  native  residents 
in  a  great  port  under  foreign  control  towards  a  progressive  policy 
in  the  personnel  of  their  theatres,  the  modernisation,  according 
to  Western  ideas,  of  the  buildings  and  plays  is  equally  surprising. 

In  Shanghai  alone  there  have  recently  been  built,  under  the 
supervision  of  firms  of  foreign  architects,  three  large  theatres 
upon  European  lines,  while  another  is  projected  for  Hongkong. 
Of  these  the  second  largest  can  seat  an  audience  of  more  than 
•2,000,  each  individual,  as  the  English  or  American  manager  de¬ 
lights  in  stating,  “having  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  stage.”  It 
is  built  upon  the  two-tier  principle,  and  the  upper  circle  appears 
to  be  exactly  similar  to  that  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  London.  The 
first  circle  is  divided  up  into  boxes  to  hold  six,  with  small  tables  or 
ledges  for  tea,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit.  The  stage  differs  but  little 
from  an  European  one  save  that  the  “apron,”  or  part  which 
projects  beyond  the  proscenium,  is  much  larger  and  is  fitted 
with  an  extra  curtain.  Upon  this  the  action  of  the  play  is  carried 
on  without  “waits”  upon  the  principle  adopted  in  Mr.  Oscar 
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Ashe’s  production  of  Kismet,  and,  more  recently,  by  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  at  the  Savoy  Theatre.  The  depth  of  the  stage  is  sufficient 
to  allow  a  cinematograph  lantern  (such  exhibitions  are  as  popular 
in  China  as  in  London)  to  be  placed  behind  the  screen  instead  of 
in  the  front  of  the  house.  This  particular  theatre  is  generally 
used  for  big  historical  plays  of  a  spectacular  nature,  acrobats,  or 
a  variety  entertainment. 

During  the  past  year  a  still  larger  building  has  been  opened 
in  Shanghai.  This  has  a  seating  capacity  of  2,250,  apportioned, 
to  the  pit  1,200,  dress  circle  600,  and  gallery  450.  In  fact,  the 
theatre  itself  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  London  Hippodrome. 
There  is  a  roof-promenade  to  which  two  lifts  convey  would-be 
tea-drinkers.  Every  precaution  against  fire  that  ingenuity  can 
suggest  has  been  adopted.  To  the  gallery  alone  there  are  four 
exterior  fire-escapes,  besides  other  emergency  exits;  and  all 
interior  staircases  can  be  cut  off  from  the  main  building  by  means 
of  special  doors.  For  those  interested  in  the  subject  it  may  be 
added  that  the  three  frontages  of  the  theatre  measure  respectively 
175,  202,  and  260  feet. 

While  the  method  of  presentation  of  the  historical  and  mytho¬ 
logical  drama  continues  very  much  upon  the  same  lines  as  those 
of  “yesterday” — with,  perhaps,  considerably  more  elaboration 
through  the  application  of  Western  inventions  and  stage  devices 
— in  the  direction  of  the  modern,  or  social,  drama  a  most  remark¬ 
able  change  is  taking  place.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  gauge 
the  effect  upon  the  native  audiences,  for  the  Chinese  point  of  view' 
remains  a  closed  book  to  the  foreigner.  But  that  this  progressive 
policy,  if  persevered  in,  will  prove  far-reaching  in  its  effects  and 
influence  no  one  who  has  studied  Chinese  social  questions  can 
doubt. 

As  illustrations  of  this  reform  a  brief  account  may  be  given  of 
two  theatrical  performances  in  particular  recently  witnessed. 
One  was  a  performance  by  an  amateur  dramatic  club  from  Peking 
of  a  translation  of  Hall  Caine’s  The  Bondman ;  the  other  was  a 
modern  native  comedy  performed  by  professionals  at  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  theatres  in  Shanghai.  It  is  w'orthy  of  remark 
that  in  neither  of  these  cases  was  any  serious  attempt  made  to 
attract  the  foreign  visitor,  so  that  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
plays  w'ere  produced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to  cater 
for  native  tastes. 

The  Bondman  was  performed  somewhat  upon  the  same  lines  as 
those  of  the  English  play  of  that  name.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
w'hether  the  translation  was  well  or  ill  done,  but  at  least  an 
honest  attempt  was  made  to  reproduce  the  English — or  is  it 
Manx? — atmosphere.  Certainly  there  were  no  live-stock  on  the 
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stage,  no  real  cow  to  be  milked — an  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty — but  one  scene  gave  a  very  creditable  presentment  of  a 
farmhouse,  a  “practicable”  set  which  would  have  served  ui)on  a 
small  London  stage.  The  mixture  of  costumes  was  somewhat 
incongruous.  The  hero,  for' instance,  wore  a  kind  of  golfing-suit 
of  thick  velveteen,  and  elastic-side  boots,  his  queue  concealed 
under  a  brown  wdg ;  while  the  heroine  was  in  ordinary  native 
dress.  But  the  diction  was  remarkably  clear,  for  a  Chinese  stage, 
and  the  acting  was  thoroughly  earnest  and  straightforward. 
There  were  occasional  lapses  into  “pidgin  English”  or  French, 
but  these  were  probably  in  untranslatable  portions  of  the 
dialogue.  There  was  also  a  small  orchestra,  with  foreign  instru¬ 
ments,  announced  as  a  portion  of  (the  late)  Sir  Bobert  Hart’s 
famous  band.  This  supplied  incidental  music  at  more  or  less 
appropriate  intervals. 

That  such  a  play  should  have  been  presented  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  and  to  a  purely  native  audience,  even  in  a  foreign  settle¬ 
ment,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  progressive 
tendencies  of  thought  amongst  young  China  in  the  capital.  It  is 
understood  that  the  same  amateur  company  has  in  course  of  pre- 
|)aration  a  number  of  other  plays,  all  of  which  will  be  adapted 
from  British,  French,  or  German  sources.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero’s 
Iris  should  suit  the  company  to  a  nicety.  In  a  short  chat  which 
I  had  with  the  secretary  of  the  club,  I  inquired  whether  Bernard 
Shaw  would  appeal  to  a  Chinese  audience,  and  suggested  Mini 
and  Superman  in  its  entirety.  The  reply  was  apt  and  convincing. 
Lapsing  for  the  moment  into  “pidgin  ”  English,  he  answered  with 
a  smile,  “that  man  he  no  savee  what  thing  b’long  ploper  (proper) 
play  :  he  makee  too  muchee  bobbery,  too  muchee  talkee.” 

The  modern  comedy  performed  under  professional  auspices,  and 
it  was  no  isolated  case,  gave,  in  its  way,  as  significant  a  proof 
of  the  adoption  of  Western  ideas  as  did  the  amateur  performance. 
A  Chinese  company  in  Shanghai  has  erected  a  commodious 
theatre  of  foreign  design  on  the  Chinese  Bund,  outside  the  sphere 
of  foreign  administration.  It  is  built  upon  lines  similar  to  that 
described  above,  the  seating  capacity  being  not  quite  so  great. 
Here  are  performed  modern  Chinese  jdays,  short  dramatic  inci¬ 
dents  of  a  mythological  or  historical  nature,  seasoned  now  and 
again  with  a  cinematograph  exhibition  or  a  troupe  of  jugglers. 
The  particular  play  referred  to  had  for  its  subject  the  farcical 
adventures  of  a  yokel  from  some  country  district  visiting  a  large 
town.  The  jest  is  an  ancient  one,  but  the  treatment  throughout 
was  as  novel  and  delicious  as  one  could  wish  for.  With  but  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  it  was  possible  to  follow  the 
action,  almost  the  dialogue,  with  thorough  enjoyment.  The 
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orchestra  was  not  in  evidence ;  the  actors,  except  those  who  had 
to  adopt  a  falsetto  for  the  female  parts,  spoke  in  a  natural  voice, 
and  by  facial  expression  and  suitable  gesture,  and  by  really  sound 
acting,  succeeded  in  keeping  the  audience  in  a  continual  state  of 
merriment.  The  stage-management  was  more  than  adequate,  and 
the  changes  of  scene,  which  were  very  frequent,  were  admirably 
and  quickly  contrived.  Unlike  the  Japanese  stage,  the  revolving 
platform  is  not  used  for  such  changes. 

As  may  be  imagined,  topical  questions  offer  a  never-ending 
source  from  which  the  skilful  Chinese  playw’right  may  derive  his 
plots,  and  it  is  significant  that  such  appeal  very  strongly  to  a 
native  audience.  It  is  unfortunate  that  plays  of  this  nature  have 
been  so  frequently  utilised  as  media  for  presenting  the  doings  of 
the  foreigner  in  China  in  as  unfavourable  a  light  as  possible,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  plays  which  were  written  round 
incidents  in  the  Boxer  trouble  to  realise  how  serious  a  menace 
they  may  prove  to  be.  It  must  be  remembered  that  but  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  great  ports,  the  main  trade  routes,  the 
railways,  or  isolated  mission-stations,  the  foreigner  is  practically 
unknown.  Consequently,  the  wildest  stories  are  current  amongst 
the  country-folk  as  to  his  weird  appearance,  his  curious  habits 
and  customs,  all  of  which  are  incomprehensible  to  the  native 
mind.  In  plays  he  is  invariably  represented  as  the  most  repul¬ 
sive  being,  hideous  as  the  most  grotesque  Chinese  idol ;  and  the 
native,  with  dim  visions  of  the  wild  barbarian  invaders  whom 
his  ancestors  were  continually  called  upon  to  repel,  is  only  too 
ready  to  believe  that  this  is  but  another  generation  of  the  same 
stock  which  is  seeking  to  gain  a  footing  in  his  country. 

One  instance  may  be  given  of  the  treatment  on  the  Chinese 
stage  of  current  events.  The  evils  of  opium  smoking,  a  question 
always  with  us,  were  brought  prominently  forward  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Opium  Commission  which  sat  at  Shanghai  in  February, 
1909,  and  by  the  methods  instituted  by  the  Shanghai  Municipal 
Council  for  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  opium-dens  within  its 
administrative  district.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  occasion 
was  seized  to  produce  a  play  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  form  it  took. 

A  close  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  a  play,  adapted  from  the 
French,  called  Drink,  which  *von  a  considerable  measure  of  public 
support  in  England  during  recent  years,  mainly  due,  perhaps,  to 
the  remarkable  impersonation  of  the  hero  by  the  late  Charles 
Warner.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  play  traced  the  moral 
and  physical  decline  of  a  man  under  the  ever-increasing  influence 
of  alcoholic  liquor  until  a  horrible  death  supervened.  In  the 
same  way  the  “  Opium  Play  ”  treated  of  the  downward  career  of 
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a  well-to-do  Chinese  merchant  who  contracted  the  opium  habit, 
and  its  effect  upon  his  family  was  realistically  set  forth  in  the 
well-known  Chinese  manner.  His  little  son  was  poisoned  by  anti¬ 
opium  pills,  his  wife  died  of  shock,  his  mother  of  grief,  his 
accountants  set  fire  to  his  house,  obtained  the  insurance  money 
and  decamped,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy 
show'ed  the  lowest  depths  of  his  degradation  in  a  beggar’s  hut, 
and  the  attempt,  crowned  with  success,  of  an  American  missionary 
to  save  him.  In  producing  this  play  the  management  certainly 
made  a  bid  for  the  support  of  foreign  residents  and  visitors — a 
gala  performance  was  given  to  the  delegates  of  an  American  com¬ 
mercial  congress — by  printing  a  synopsis  of  the  plot  in  English ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  primarily  intended  for 
Chinese  audiences. 

A  residence  in  China  for  half  a  century  does  not  qualify  a  man 
to  speak  with  any  authority  of  that  wonderful  race ;  he  can  but 
record  his  impressions.  To  generalise  is  impossible,  for  what  is 
true  of  the  South  is  untrue  of  the  North,  the  dialect  and  customs 
of  one  province  are  unknown  in  an  adjoining  one. 

The  Chinese  are  a  nation  of  play-actors  from  the  highest 
Government  official  to  the  rikisha  coolie  in  the  street.  It  is  a 
land  of  “make-believe.”  The  doctrine  of  “face  ”  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  all  business  and  social  relations.  The  Chinese  lives 
and  acts  upon  a  stage  of  his  own  erection  from  his  earliest  years 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  makes  of  his  every-day  life  a  spec¬ 
tacular  drama,  and  it  matters  not  that  his  audience  is  no  larger 
than  his  own  family  circle  or  the  little  village  community.  And 
while  his  own  life  is  such,  his  appreciation  of  the  same  charac¬ 
teristic  in  his  friends  and  acquaintances  is  none  the  less  sincere. 
It  is  universally  recognised,  unconsciously  perhaps,  that  a  man’s 
worth  must  be  estimated  at  the  valuation  which  he  himself  places 
upon  it.  In  Western  lands  the  abstract  idea  may  occasionally 
be  upheld  for  the  sake  of  mere  politeness,  but  in  China  it  is  a 
concrete  reality  and  a  first  principle  in  the  moral  education  of 
every  individual. 

And  with  this  synopsis  of  the  Chinese  Drama  of  “yesterday” 
and  “to-day”  may  I,  in  conclusion,  hazard  a  suggestion,  a  fore¬ 
cast  it  may  be,  as  to  the  Drama  of  “to-morrow.”  Eecalling  the 
w'ell-worn  platitude  of  the  value  of  the  stage  as  an  educational 
force,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assert  the  conviction  that,  in  view 
of  the  firm  hold  which  the  Chinese  Drama  maintains  over  all 
classes  of  the  people,  the  reform  party  have  within  their  hands 
one  of  the  most  jiowerful  and  effective  of  weapons  with  which  to 
inculcate  upon  this  great  nation  those  doctrines  which  they 
profess  themselves  so  anxious  to  expound? 

A.  Corbett-Smtth. 


THE  JOY  OF  YOUTH: 

A  COMEDY. 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  VELVET  FISH. 

Bertram  Dangerfield  was  very  thorough  with  his  pupil.  He  took 
her  all  the  way  to  a  royal  villa  at  Poggio  that  she  might  see  one 
figure  of  Andrea’s  in  a  fresco.  There,  too,  he  showed  her  works  of 
Pontormo,  and  revealed  certain  mannerisms  of  drawing  in  the 
rotundity  of  the  human  calf  that  impressed  themselves  on  her 
memory  for  ever. 

Once,  to  give  her  joy,  he  took  her  to  a  famous  garden  of  many 
acres,  many  statues,  many  marble  fountains.  The  place  was  formal, 
severe,  and  beautiful.  Rows  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  gigantic 
earthem  pots  flanked  the  pathways,  to  flash  their  fruit  and  spread 
their  fragrance  together.  There  were  bronzes  and  dainty  Loves  by 
Bologna  at  the  fountains ;  and  other  water  there  was — green  as 
summer  Arno — w'herein  white  waterlilies  blossomed,  and  a  mighty 
fish,  that  lool^ed  as  though  he  were  made  of  black  velvet,  sailed 
solemnly  about,  with  a  little  admiring  train  of  golden  carp  swimming 
after  him.  The  great  gardens  were  starred  with  statues  and  alive 
with  roses  and  brilliant  flowers.  It  was  lioveday’s  hour,  for  she  knew 
the  name  of  everything,  and  Bertram  knew  the  name  of  nothing. 

“For  once,”  she  said,  “I’m  teaching  you  a  little,  though  ’tis  only 
the  dull,  Latin  names  of  lovely  things.” 

“When  I  w'as  a  youngster  1  worried  my  nurse  to  tell  me  God’s 
own  names  for  the  flowers.  I  never  could  believe  she  didn’t  know. 
The  cypress  and  the  rose  are  all  that  I  can  tell.  What  is 
this  on  the  wall,  making  a  feathery  silver  pattern,  and  growing  on 
nothing  but  bricks  and  mortar  apparently?  Ah!  You  don’t 
know  ” 

“Capparis,”  she  said,  proudly.  “Ask  the  gardeners  if  you  think 
I’m  inventing.” 

'rhey  played  like  a  brace  of  children,  and  the  painter  declared 
himself  to  be  Adam  giving  new  names  to  the  growing  things. 

“Henceforth,”  he  said,  “your  vittadenia  shall  be  called  ‘Love- 
daisies,’  and  belong  to  you.” 

“What  a  mean  little  flower  to  give  to  me,”  she  grumbled.  “Still, 
the  mighty  Linnaeus  took  a  tinier  for  his  ow'n.” 

Then  they  found  a  white  rose  with  a  green  beetle,  like  a  live 
emerald,  eating  its  heart  out,  and  Bertram  declared  that  a  sonnet 
must  be  made  on  tins  fine  theme. 
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“I  know  you’ve  written  a  score  of  verses  since  you  came  here,” 
he  said.  “No  woman  with  your  education  and  your  eyes  ever  lived 
to  be  your  age  without  making  poetry.  And  I’m  twenty-seven  on 
the  third  of  next  June,  so  nothing  more  need  be  added.  I  love 
birthday  presents.” 

“The  Neill-Savages  begin  to  talk  of  going,”  she  murmured;  but 
he  would  not  hear  of  it. 

“Don’t  be  ridiculous.  You’re  here  to  learn  Italian  and  get  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  the  pictures.  You’re  a  sun-loving  lizard 
of  a  girl,  and  never  too  hot,  so  there’s  no  excuse  for  your  going 
for  ages.” 

“What  about  Ralegh?” 

“Your  happiness  is  his.  And  he  knows  you  are  in  good  hands.” 

She  considered. 

“He  was  exceedingly  cross  in  his  last  letter,  because  I  went  to 
dine  with  Una  Forbes  and  took  you.” 

“  Sorry.” 

“You  never  told  me  what  you  thought  of  her?” 

“One  naturally  thought  more  of  Forbes.  The  future  is  rather 
dark  for  him,  in  my  opinion.  He’ll  really  have  to  practise  all  the 
virtues  that  she  gives  him  credit  for,  and  a  few  others.  How  would 
it  be  if  we  sent  him  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  that  excellent  man, 
Marcus  Aurelius?  They  might  sustain  him.” 

“I  shall  go  and  see  Mrs.  Faustina  Forbes,  all  the  same,”  said 
Loveday.  “Ralegh  doesn’t  know  what  a  difference  Italy  makes.” 

He  laughed. 

“They  are  not  going  home  for  a  year  at  least,  she  told  me.” 

“How  did  you  like  her?”  asked  she. 

“  An  elderly  Bacchante  and  not  wildly  exciting  to  my  generation ; 
but  she  was  very  interesting.  Under  that  torrent  of  ingenuous 
chatter — it  isn’t  ingenuous  really — it’s  art  of  a  sort — she  is  wide 
awake — hunting .  ” 

“  Hunting,  Bertram  ?  ” 

“Rather.  A  keen,  swift  huntress.  She’s  always  had  men  in 
her  larder,  that  woman,  though  probably  her  husband  was  not 
aware  of  it,  till  she  let  herself  go  and  brought  the  dentist  out 
here.’’ 

“  Men  in  her  larder !  ” 

“Yes — in  all  stages,  some  a  little  high,  gamey,  going  off — though 
they  don’t  know  it,  of  course.  And  some  in  perfect  condition  for 
immediate  consumption;  and  some  coming  on  quietly,  the  better 
for  hanging  a  little  longer.” 

“  And  are  you  going  to  be  one  of  them  ?  ” 

“II  I  don’t  hang  in  any  woman’s  larder;  they  hang  in  mine.” 

“Do  they ? ” 

“Good  Lord,  no;  not  really!  I  only  said  it  to  see  how  you’d 
look.” 

“I  expect  she’s  had  enough  adventures  now,  and  is  going  to  be 
good,”  said  Loveday. 
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He  smiled,  and  misquoted  Villon:  — 

‘“For  she  that  loved  but  once  erewhen, 

Soon  tires  of  him  to  her  that  fell, 

And  sets  herself  to  love  all  men. 

What  moves  her  thus?  I  do  opine, 

Without  her  honour  gainsaying. 

That  ’tis  her  nature  feminine, 

Which  tends  to  cherish  everything.’ 

That's  it,  eh,  Loveday?  Good,  or  bad,  or  neither,  she's  going  to  be 
herself — as  everybody  is,  having  just  the  same  amount  of  free 
will  as  you  and  I,  which  is  exactly  none.” 

“Free  wall  has  not  gone,  I  tell  you.” 

“No,  it  hasn’t  gone — because  it  never  came.  It’s  only  a  name 
for  something  that  never  existed — like  the  hippogriffs  of  your  future 
coat-of-anns.  Nature  controls  the  machine  that  she  has  made  in 
every  particular.  The  machine  is  not  responsible.  A  piano  can’t 
play  in  tune  if  it  is  out  of  tune.  It  can’t  play  out  of  tune  if  it  is  in 
tune.” 

“But  a  clock  may  get  out  of  order,”  she  argued,  and  he  ad¬ 
mitted  it. 

“Agreed.  And  everybody  W'ho  had  free  will  would  be  out  of 
order  in  exactly  the  same  w&y — just  as  much  out  of  order  as  a  man 
who  breaks  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons.  While  we  play 
the  game  of  life,  we’ve  got  to  keep  the  rules,  and  free  will  isn’t 
one  of  them.” 

“I  believe  in  it,  all  the  same,”  she  said.  “I’m  doing  what  I  like 
in  a  most  magical  way  here.  Freedom  isn’t  the  word  for  it.  My 
body’s  free  and  my  mind’s  free  and  my  soul’s  free,  and  1  think 
about  people  and  face  actions  and  consider  things  in  general  in  a 
way  I  should  simply  have  died  to  do  a  few  months  ago.  No  doubt 
I  have  you  to  thank  for  it.” 

“Not  me — Italy.  I’m  not  making  you  see  things  differently.  It’s 
the  adventure  of  your  soul  in  a  new  country.  Nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  free  wdll.  You  were  ripe  grain  w'aiting  for  the  sun  of  Italy 
to  make  you  sprout.  All  the  possibilities  were  lying  there — dormant. 
And  don’t  think  you’ll  ever  be  w^hat  you  were  before  you  came  here, 
because  you  never  will.” 

“I  never  want  to  be.  What  was  the  good  of  coming  if  I  was 
going  to  shrink  back  into  my  old  self  again.” 

“But  Sir  Ealegh?” 

“He’ll  rejoice  to  find  how  much  larger-minded  I  am,  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  and  toleranji,  and  so  on.” 

“You  say  so;  but  your  voice  shakes — just  a  little  tremble  before 
the  high  note.  It  always  does  when  you  are  telling  a  fib.  I’ve  often 
noticed  it.  It’s  rather  interesting,  because  most  people’s  eyes  give 
them  away  when  they’re  lying;  but  your  voice  betrays  you.  No, 
you  know  very  well  he  didn’t  let  you  come  out  here  to  change. 
And  if  he  knew  how  you  had  changed,  and  how  this  place  has  just 
been  the  touchstone  to  your  real  nature,  then  he’d - ” 
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“Be  quiet!”  she  said,  “and  mind  your  own  business.  You’re 
hateful  sometimes,  and  very  ungentlemanly  too,  though  you  think 
that’s  a  thing  you  can’t  be.  You're  in  a  particularly  nasty  mood 
to-day.  And  there  is  free  will ;  and  you’ve  no  earthly  right  to  criticise 
Hastings  Forbes,  or  me,  or  Ralegh,  or  anybody.” 

“All  true,”  he  admitted,  “except  free  will.  I’ll  grant  the  rest. 
Once  a  bounder,  always  a  bounder.  You’ll  never  refonn  me.  If 
there  were  free  will,  you  might;  but,  as  things  are,  it  can’t  bo 
done.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

“SUNDAY  AT  HOME.” 

Italy  leaves  no  spirit  unchanged,  for  its  attack  is  many-sided. 
Loveday  Merton  found  herself  mightily  moved  by  the  South,  and, 
looking  backward,  it  seemed  as  though  she  had  never  lived  till  now. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  cx|>eriencc  on  her  healthy 
and  receptive  intellect.  With  open  hands  and  heart  she  had  come 
to  Italy,  to  find  it  exceed  all  dreams.  She  said  “yea”  to  it  daily, 
acknowledged  its  compelling  might,  discovered  that  here  was  her 
abiding  place,  the  goal  of  her  journey  and  crown  of  all  her 
aspirations  and  longings.  Nor  did  she  deny  Dangerfield  his  meed 
in  the  transformation.  She  told  herself  he  was  like  an  Italian 
wine,  that  must  be  drunk  in  its  own  country.  This  was  his  country. 
In  England  he  might  be  difficult,  and  prove  too  unconventional  for 
the  northern  atmosphere ;  but  here  he  chimed  harmoniously  with 
his  environment  and  was  a  part  of  it. 

Italy  had  served  immensely  to  widen  her  outlook  and  clear  her 
mind ;  but  Bertram  was  the  incarnation  of  the  new  experience, 
and  now  she  set  herself  to  measure  how  much  was  his  work  and 
how  much  she  owed  to  Florence.  That  everything  she  had  learned 
was  to  the  good,  and  that  nothing  but  benefit  had  accrued  from 
her  great  expedition,  she  did  not  for  an  instant  question.  But  when 
it  came  to  holding  the  scales  between  Italy  and  the  painter,  she 
found  herself  powerless.  She  could  neither  separate  the  two  forces 
nor  apportion  to  each  its  significance  in  her  education.  In  truth, 
the  man  stood  more  responsible,  and  a  time  was  swiftly  corning 
when  Loveday  would  realise  that  fact;  a  time  approached  when 
Italy’s  siren  voice  w'ould  sound  faint  and  thin  without  his  presence 
to  echo  it;  when  the  hot  sunshine  would  lack  something  of  its 
glow  if  he  were  not  there  to  share  it.  But  for  the  moment 
she  supposed  that  the  accident  of  his  company  only  added  to  the 
inevitable  joy  that  Italy  had  brought.  They  worked  on  together, 
and  no  ray  of  love  lit  the  workshop.  He,  indeed,  had  his  own  axe 
to  grind,  as  soon  she  learned;  but  for  her  was  only  the  glad  recep¬ 
tion  and  grateful  recognition  of  all  he  strove  to  teach  her.  She  did 
not  love  him;  she  did  not  want  him,  except  in  her  head.  Thus  she 
assured  herself,  yet  was  irot  perhaps  absolutely  frank  with  herself. 
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Indeed,  the  need  for  frankness  had  not  yet  arisen,  and  the  natural 
instinct  of  every  woman  is  not  to  be  frank,  at  any  rate  with  herself, 
if  the  necessity  can  be  avoided.  Inarticulateness  is  a  common 
condition  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  many  lack  the  spoken  words 
to  shade  their  meaning  to  others,  so  most  lack  the  thought  words  to 
shade  their  meanings  to  themselves.  For  that  is  a  much  more 
subtle  matter,  and  many,  though  they  are  honestly  anxious  to 
understand  their  own  motives,  cannot  unravel  them.  A  man’s 
conduct  often  puzzles  himself  quite  as  much  as  it  puzzles 
other  people;  but  though  Loveday  was  not  puzzled  when  she 
thought  of  Dangerfield,  puzzled  she  was  when  she  considered  her 
betrothed. 

Bertram  on  his  part  felt  no  love  for  Loveday,  but  an  increasing 
interest.  He  was  not  working  for  nothing;  but  he  only  served  one 
mistress  at  present,  and  for  her  did  he  labour  patiently.  He  had 
a  secret  ambition  with  respect  to  his  pupil ;  and  trusted  that  victory 
might  reward  his  labours;  but  he  kept  an  open  mind,  and  hoped 
very  little  indeed.  Yet  her  character  might  not  easily  be  read, 
though  there  was  an  element  of  such  good  nature  in  it,  and  Italy 
had  wrought  so  gigantically  with  northern  prejudices  and  instincts 
that  he  could  not  choose  but  grow  slightly  more  sanguine  when  she 
was  happ3'  and  especially  delightful.  ^Moreover,  she  had  ever  been 
a  grateful  girl,  and  seemed  unlikely  to  forget  her  obligations. 

They  went  to  the  house  of  two  ladies  who  drew  round  them  much 
of  the  English  interest  of  Florence.  Mrs.  ^lackinder  and  her 
daughter  entertained  all  who  cared  to  come  on  Sunday  evenings, 
and  Bertram  took  Loveday  to  a  gathering  here,  that  she  might  be 
amused.  The  Mackinders  were  writing  a  book,  to  be  called  “The 
Budding  of  the  Lily,”  and  their  friends  agreed  that  no  such  work 
on  Florence  could  or  would  ever  be  published  again.  They  were  a 
plaintive,  appealing,  and  affectionate  pair — very  wealthy  and  very 
amiable.  Everybody  who  was  anybody  in  Florence  had  promised  to 
help  them  with  their  monumental  work ;  and  all  would  be  thanked, 
blessed,  and  rendered  immortal  in  the  preface. 

A  considerable  company  was  already  assembled  in  the  great 
“  withdrawing-room  ”  of  the  Mackinders.  They  always  called  it 
that.  A  sub-acid  voice  greeted  the  painter  as  he  appeared. 

“Ah!  here’s  Bertram  Dangerfield,  who's  going  to  set  the  Thames 
on  fire !  ” 

He  answered  instantly:  — 

“And  here’s  Noel  Browning  Hartley — who  isn’t!” 

Mr.  Hartley  was  a  fair  youth  with  long  flaxen  hair,  a  pince-nez, 
and  watery  grey  eyes  behind  it.  There  was  something  dimly 
suggestive  of  vanished  time  about  him — the  period  of  Victorian 
aestheticism. 

“He  belongs  ridiculously  to  Du  Maurier  and  Punch,"  whispered 
Bertram  to  Loveday.  “He  probably  knows  more  about  Dante 
than  most  people;  but  not  as  much  as  many.  His  Italian  must 
make  angels  weep.  He  tries  to  be  mediaeval  in  his  speech,  and 
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revive  obsolete  words.  He  says  that,  while  he  uses  them,  no  word 
is  obsolete.” 

She  was  introduced  to  several  people,  and  found  that  all  had 
some  claim  to  distinction.  Some  painted;  some  criticised;  some 
represented  journalism ;  the  least  had  written  brochures,  or  con¬ 
tributed  a  mite  to  the  culture  of  the  coterie.  A  man  was  talking 
about  music,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  as  though  he  were  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  interrupted.  But  Bertram  interrupted  him,  and  intro¬ 
duced  Ix)veday.  The  man  was  heavily  bearded,  by  which  kindly 
act  of  nature  his  mouth  had  been  concealed.  Thus  the  observer 
was  constrained  to  fasten  on  his  fine  forehead  and  intellectual  eyes. 

He  sat  with  several  women  round  him,  and  among  them  was 
Mrs.  Hastings  Forbes.  Una  had  won  the  Mackinders  a  little 
crudely,  by  subscribing  for  ten  copies  of  ‘‘The  Budding  of  the  Lily,” 
when  it  should  appear.  And  here  she  was.  They  had  asked  her, 
but  they  lacked  the  courage  to  support  her  now  that  she  had  come. 
That,  however,  troubled  her  not  at  all.  There  were  plenty  of  men 
present;  and  where  there  were  men,  Una  knew  that  she  was  safe, 
and  could  be  happy  and  give  happiness. 

‘‘Mr.  Felix  Fordyce — Miss  Merton,”  said  Bertram.  ‘‘Don’t  stop, 
Fordyce.  1  only  wanted  to  introduce  my  friend  into  the  charmed 
circle.  She  loves  music.” 

The  speaker  bowed,  and,  perceiving  Loveday  to  be  very  fair, 
spoke  graciously. 

‘‘People  are  so  kind  as  to  listen  to  me — Heaven  knows  why. 
We  were  talking — what  was  it?  Of  tone  art.  It  has  been  said, 
you  know,  that  poetry  and  music  are  twins — Siamese  twins,  not 
to  be  separated  without  danger  to  them  both.  Herder  tells  us  that 
among  the  Greeks,  poetry  and  music  were  one  splendour  of  the 
human  mind.  Let  us  consider  that.  The  Greeks,  of  course,  wove 
poetry  and  music  into  their  religion.  They  appioached  their  gods 
with  them,  even  as  we  sing  to  our  God  still.  One  can  understand 
the  gods  of  Greece  liking  music.  Doubtless  it  had  jxjwer  to  charm 
their  savage  hearts.  That,  however,  is  a  parenthesis.  Well,  then, 
poetry  and  music  are  the  father  and  mother  of  all  the  arts;  and 
greater  than  any  of  their  children.  Is  that  agreed  ?  ” 

An  earnest  lady,  who  on  very  insufficient  data  thought  IMr. 
Fordyce  the  chief  genius  of  Florence,  voiced  the  rest,  and  said  they 
were  all  of  one  mind  so  far. 

‘‘I  turn  sometimes  from  pictures  to  music,”  said  Loveday,  ‘‘and 
then  the  music  sends  me  back  hungry  to  the  pictures.” 

Mr.  Fordyce  approved  this  sentiment,  yet  indicated  subtly  that 
he  must  not  be  interrupted  again. 

‘‘All  art  should  drive  us  to  music,  just  as  all  art  should  drive  a 
man,  or  woman,  to  his,  or  her,  lover,”  he  declared,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Forbes.  ‘‘Love  is  the  dessert  at  the  banquet  of  art;  but  again 
we  wander  from  our  topic.  The  Latins,  as  I  may  remind  you,  lost 
the  significance  of  song  altogether.  They  descended  to  the  lilt  of  the 
pipe  and  neglected  the  strings,  with  dreadful  results,  until  they 
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had  the  irrational  absurdity  to  make  odes,  or  songs,  which  were  not 
written  to  be  sung.” 

“What  nonsense!”  ventured  Una,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
speaker. 

“  Worse  than  nonsense,  dear  lady.  They  set  a  fashion — a  dismal 
fashion  that  still  survives.  Our  poets  followed  their  ridiculous 
example.” 

Dangerfield  spoke. 

“You  got  that  out  of  Signor  Naldini,”  he  declared,  and  Mr. 
Fordyce  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

“Run  away,  and  don’t  interrupt  your  betters,”  he  replied. 

“All  right.  Now  you’re  only  hope  is  to  explain  that  you  were  first 
and  Naldini  got  it  out  of  you.” 

“A  delightful  man — even  a  genius,”  declared  Mr,  Fordyce,  when 
the  painter  was  beyond  e£\rshot.  “But  music — music.  Let  us 
generalise.  I  shall  probably  astonish  you  when  I  say  that  Europe 
speaks  not  the  only  word  on  the  subject.  Do  you  know  what  1 
mean  by  Asiatic  music?  Probably  the  tom-tom  starts  to  your  recol¬ 
lection;  but  we  must  go  far  behind  the  tom-tom.  Asiatic  music 
was  the  most  amazing  tissue  of  Oriental  subtlety  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  The  deep  mind  of  the  East  penetrated  the  arcana  of 
music — be  sure  of  that;  and  what  was  the  result?  Asiatic  music 
deliberately  committed  suicide,  using  for  its  weapon  an  impossible 
technique.  Years  ago — when  you  were  all  cutting  your  teeth  on 
corals — I  heard  a  Javanese  orchestra  in  London.  Probably  not  a 
dozen  Europeans  in  London  understood  what  they  were  doing.  The 
Asiatic  ear  is  a  thousand  times  more  delicate  and  refined  than  ours, 
and  the  music  that  I  then  listened  to  had  oozed  out  into  a  subtlety 
so  tenuous  that,  like  a  fountain  in  the  sand,  it  lost  itself.  The 
Indian  master  distinguished,  or  affected  to  distinguish,  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  keys  1  If  he  had  heard  Wagner  or  Strauss,  that  Indian 
master  would  have  died,  like  a  butterfly  in  a  lethal  chamber.  One 
agonised  quiver  of  his  exquisite  sensorium,  and  all  would  have  been 
over  with  him.  The  Greek,  however — always  rational  and  reason¬ 
able — must  have  found  his  account  in  quite  another  sort  of  music. 
Doubtless  his  instruments  were  sonorous,  his  cadences  exceedingly 
simple.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  music  of  his  tragedy  was  pro¬ 
foundly  fitted  to  the  theme  and  the  occasion.  An  accompaniment 
to  the  voice,  but  with  the  voice  the  prime  consideration.  To  kill  the 
voice  with  any  other  sound  would  have  appeared  to  your  Greek 
the  very  height  of  ignorant  folly.  And  so  it  appears  to  me.  We 
shall  return  fo  this  noble  simplicity  some  day.” 

“I  love  orchestral  music  better  than  vocal,”  said  Loveday.  “Why 
am  I  so  barbarous  ?  ” 

“You  open  a  difficult  subject:  the  whole  justification  of  orchestral 
music.  You  might  ask  whether  this  is  not  music  strayed  away 
from  its  proper  twin,  poetry,  and  therefore  in  danger  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  But  I  say  that  such  music  is  poetry — poetry  itself — just  as 
the  singing  bird  is  poetry;  or  the  purring  tigress  suckling  her  cubs 
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is  poetry;  or  the  girl,  who  just  hums  melodiously  without  words, 
at  her  work  of  weaving  Tuscan  straw  before  a  cottage  portal,  is 
poetry.  So  that  you  should  love  orchestral  music  best  is  not  a  bar¬ 
barity,  Miss  Merton.  Poetry  is  no  mere  matter  of  words  on  a  page _ 

I’m  sure  Dangerfield  has  told  you  that.  For  he  understands  poetry, 
though  he  has  not  found  his  own  soul  yet.  No,  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven  is  as  pure  poetry  as  Shelley’s  ‘Sensitive  Plant.’  Nay, 
it  is  purer,  in  a  sense,  since  melody  is  a  more  spiritual  medium 
than  thought.” 

Mr.  Fordyce  exhibited  fatigue,  and  Mrs.  Forbes,  trusting  her  sure 
genius  in  such  matters,  poured  out  a  glass  of  iced  asti-cup  from  a 
table  not  far  distant,  and  brought  it  to  him  with  a  Hebe-like  gesture. 
The  other  ladies  hoped  that  the  speaker  would  decline  the  cup ;  but 
he  did  not.  He  drank  with  gratitude,  and  flashed  his  eyes  for  Mrs. 
Forbes  alone. 

Elsewhere  a  man  in  spectacles  was  talking  to  Dangerfield,  while 
others  listened.  The  principal  speaker  here  sat  on  a  sofa  with  Miss 
Mackinder  by  his  side.  They  were  betrothed,  and  he  was  painting 
pictures  for  ‘‘The  Budding  of  the  Lily.” 

Herr  Paul  Schmidt  was  a  German — learned  and  large-minded, 
but  he  lacked  humour.  He  spoke  perfect  English,  in  a  harsh  and 
monotonous  voice. 

‘‘The  Egyptian  against  the  Greek  is  the  battle  of  two  mighty 
principles,”  he  said.  ‘‘It  is  abstraction  against  idealisation.” 

‘‘Question,  question,”  cried  Noel  Hartley;  and  the  speaker 
answered : 

‘‘You  shall  question  when  I  have  spoken — if  a  question  still 
remains  to  put.  The  Egyptian,  taking  what  he  considers  vital,  pre¬ 
eminent,  and  paramount,  leaves  all  else  severely  alone;  the  Greek 
glorifies  and  shows  man,  not  as  he  is,  but  as  he  might  be  logically, 
if  physical  perfection  were  possible.  He  anticipates  the  results  of 
eugenics  and  unveils  superman — in  marble.  That  way  is  life, 
because  all  is  movement,  striving,  searching;  the  Egyptian  abstrac¬ 
tion  is  death,  because  there  is  no  movement,  no  strife,  and  no 
quest.  The  inspiration  of  one  generation  becomes  the  adamant 
canon  for  all  succeeding  generations.  A  thing  very  fine  is  invented, 
but  it  is  comparatively  easy  in  its  convention,  and  none  ever 
attempts  to  better  it.  One  may  almost  say  that  some  obscure  condi¬ 
tion  of  Egyptian  life  suspended  the  principle  of  evolution  in 
Egyptian  art.  There  is  no  such  phenomenon  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  any  other  nation.” 

“Crocodile  art  has  to  take  a  back  seat  then — that’s  all  I’m 
concerned  about,”  said  Bertram. 

“  Don’t  approach  such  a  grave  subject  in  a  flippant  spirit,” 
answered  the  German.  “We  must  be  tolerant,  and  remember  that 
‘  great  art  is  always  at  its  goal.’  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  no 
finality.  It  is  idle  to  argue  that  the  Greek  is  mightier  than  the 
Egyptian,  or  the  Egyptian  mightier  than  the  Greek.  We  range  up 
and  down  among  the  classic,  the  romantic,  the  realistic,  and  the 
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thousand  lawful  marriages  and  unions  between  the  spirits  conveyed 
by  these  terms.  No  masterpiece  excludes  another,  or  contradicts 
another.” 

“It’s  a  question  between  the  seeds  of  life  and  sterility,”  declared 
Bertram.  “There’s  only  one  point  that  1  can  see  where  the 
Egyptian  beats  the  Greek,  and  that  is  in  his  animals.  I  grant  a 
Sekhet,  or  Sphinx,  is  finer  than — say,  a  Greek  horse — even  the 
glorious  head  of  the  sinking  horse  of  Selene  on  the  Parthenon  pedi¬ 
ment.  But  there’s  a  reason  for  that.  The  Sekhet  stands  for  more 
than  a  lioness.  It  is  incarnate  deity,  and  hides  a  goddess.  The 
Greek  horse  is  a  horse,  and  no  more.  If  the  Greeks  had  held  that 
the  beasts  hid  gods,  they  would  have  put  all  the  mystery  of  Egypt 
into  them;  but  their  gods  were  conceived  in  human  shape;  there¬ 
fore,  the  human  figure  was  exalted  above  all  else.” 

“They  took  the  old  animal  gods — the  hawk  and  snake  and  wolf — 
and  reduced  them  from  deities  to  attendants  on  deities.” 

A  woman  spoke.  It  was  Mrs.  Mackinder.  She  rarely  began  any 
sentence  without  two  words.  Behind  her  back  she  was  called 
“Buskin  Says.”  Now  she  entered  the  argument. 

“Buskin  says  that  all  art,  with  its  method  of  treatment  lowered 
to  a  standard  within  the  reach  of  any  mediocre  craftsman,  must  be 
in  a  bad  state.  At  least,  something  like  that.  Perhaps,  Paul, 
Egyptian  art  is  not  Buler  Art,  after  all?” 

She  addressed  her  future  son-in-law,  and  he  replied : 

“It  is  without  doubt  Ruler  Art  of  great  majesty  and  might,  but 
it  is  a  static  thing.  It  sticks  fast.  It  lacks  reason.  It  is  knit  up 
with  religious  superstition,  and  where  religion  conquers,  art  faints. 
The  Egyptians  shut  the  door  against  reason,  and  their  art  paid  the 
penalty.” 

“Just  what  I  argue,”  added  Bertram.  “The  thing  sets  no 
seed.  Like  the  intellectual  masters  of  all  time,  it  left  no  school, 
handed  down  no  traditions,  was  complete  in  itself.  It’s  the  sensual 
masters  who  keep  the  fires  burning.” 

“The  sensual  propagates,  not  the  intellectual — I  grant  that.” 

“Bather — the  spiritual  swells  leave  no  schools — only  the  sensual 
swells.  Your  Titian  hands  on  the  light  for  those  to  come;  your 
Michelangelo  and  Rembrandt  complete  themselves.  Meier-Graefe 
says  it  of  Rembrandt;  I  say  it  of  Turner.  But  Meier-Graefe  is 
blind  as  a  bat  where  Turner’s  concerned.  One  only  forgives  him 
after  hearing  what  he  says  about  Hogarth  and  Constable.” 

Elsewhere  Una  Forbes  listened  to  Mr.  Fordyce.  He  sipped  asti- 
cup,  smoked  a  cigarette,  and  talked  of  love. 

“An  artist,  as  a  rule,  can’t  do  with  one  woman,  any  more  than 
the  sky  can  do  with  one  star,”  he  said. 

“Genius  ought  to  be  treated  delicately  in  this  matter,”  she 
admitted.  “No  doubt  history  supports  you.  But — I  don’t  know — 
women  are  taking  such  a  strong  line  nowadays.  Women  are  going 
to  teach  the  men  that  if  they  can’t  do  with  one  each,  they’ll  very 
soon  have  to  go  without  any  at  all.” 
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“Not  women — women  are  not  going  to  teach  them  that.  The 
neuters  may  try — those  poor,  unhappy,  busy  ones  who  want  to  do 
every  sort  of  work  in  the  world  but  their  own — they  who  think  the 
vote  is  better  worth  having  than  the  helm.  But  men  do  not  seek 
them  or  desire  them;  they  fly  them.  For  my  part,  I  would  say  to 
such  fellow-creatures,  ‘  Take  my  vote ;  I  will  give  it  to  you  gladly, 
on  the  understanding  that  you  keep  out  of  my  sight  for  evermore 
and  intrude  neither  yourselves  nor  your  opinions  upon  me.’  Where 
man  is  strong  enough,  he  will  always  win  women.  The  true  man 
is  the  complement  of  the  true  woman;  but  no  man  desires  to  com¬ 
plement  these  working  bees.  Their  hum  is  sad  as  the  east  wind, 
and  the  honey  they  gather  is  bitter.  They  are  ill — their  state  is 
psychopathic.  You,  too,  are  a  musician,  I  see.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  she  asked. 

“By  your  hands.” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“I  worship  it — it  is  my  food — my  spiritual  food;  but  I  never 
could  dimly  reach  my  own  ideals.  Therefore  I  gave  it  up.  It  was 
one  of  my  greatest  griefs  that  the  gift  of  execution  was  denied  to 
me.  ” 

She  had  not  opened  a  piano  since  she  left  school,  knew  nothing, 
and  cared  nothing  for  music. 

He  suspected  this,  but  pretended  to  believe  her. 

“It  would  give  me  profound  pleasure  to  play  to  you  some  day,” 
he  said.  “Like  many  other  women  of  delicate  and  fiery  sensibility, 

I  doubt  not  you  took  your  art  too  sternly  and  were  too  hard  to 
satisfy.” 

Loveday,  wandering  here  and  there,  found  herself  suddenly 
addressed  by  a  strange  man.  He  was  clean-shaved,  tight-lipped, 
and  very  tall.  He  had  searching  grey  eyes  and  a  humorous  mouth. 
His  accent  proclaimed  him  an  American. 

“  And  have  you  done  anything  supreme  ?  ”  he  asked  with  a  grave 
face,  looking  down  at  her  from  his  six  feet  four  inches. 

“No,”  she  said.  “I’ve  done  nothing  at  all.  I’m  not  worthy  to 
be  here.” 

“Thank  God!  Then  we  can  talk  as  equals,”  he  answered.  “I’ve 
done  nothing  at  all,  either.  But  are  you  sure?  Perhaps  you  are 
saying  this  out  of  pity.” 

He  chatted  and  amused  her. 

“There’s  a  very  delightful  man  here  to-night.  But  I  shan’t  point 
him  out,  because  it  wouldn’t  be  fair.  He’s  a  fellow-countryman 
of  yours,  and  he  came  to  Florence  under  a  nom-de-plume .  D’you 
know  why?  Because  he’s  written  a  book  of  verses,  and  fears  that 
he’ll  be  bored  to  death,  and  run  after,  and  allowed  no  peace  if  people 
get  to  know  it!  ‘I’m  here  for  culture,  and  don’t  want  them  to 
make  a  lion  of  me !  ’  Those  were  his  very  words.” 

“Vain  wretch!  What  did  you  say?” 

“‘My  dear  fellow,’  I  said,  ‘they  won’t  even  make  a  lapdog  of 
you.  For  some  extraordinary  reason,  your  fame  hasn’t  got  to  this 
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benighted  city.  Nobody’s  ever  heard  of  your  poems.’  He  didn’t 
believe  me,  of  course — he  doesn’t  yet.” 

“I  shall  find  him  out,”  declared  Loveday.  “Such  an  insufferable 
man  must  bear  the  marks.” 

At  midnight  Dangerfield  saw  her  back  to  the  “Athena,”  and  she 
thanked  him  for  the  entertainment. 

“Mr.  Fordyce  said  you  were  quite  a  genius;  but  he  told  us  that 
you  had  not  found  your  soul  yet,”  she  said. 

“He’s  right  in  the  second  assertion — a  nasty,  sticky  man.  How 
is  it  that  at  twenty-six  one  has  so  little  patience  with  fifty?  1 
think  twenty-six  is  a  clean  age,  and  fifty  is  a  sticky  one.  He’s  an 
egotist  and  a  love-hunter  and  a  beast.  But  he  can  play  the  piano — 

I  grant  that.” 

“He  hated  you  for  saying  he  wasn’t  original.  I  saw  his  eyes 
flash,  though  he  praised  you  after  you  went  away.  You  oughtn’t  to 
hurt  people.  What’s  the  good?  They  don’t  hurt  you.  I  wish 
you  were  more — what  shall  I  say? — more  lovable.” 

“I  wish  you  were  less,”  he  answered,  with  one  of  his  rare  com¬ 
pliments.  “As  for  me,  I’m  just  going  to  be  twenty-seven  years 
old,  and  that  isn’t  a  lovable  age.  It  doesn’t  know  enough.  It’s 
too  cocksure — too  much  like  me,  in  fact.  But  remember  this :  you 
can  always  shut  me  up  and  make  me  as  humble  as  Mrs.  Mackinder 
if  you  please.” 

“How?” 

“Ah  I  wouldn’t  you  like  to  know?  But  you  needn’t  ask  me  to 
tell  you.” 

“I’ll  find  out.” 

“I  daresay  you  will — then  you’ll  be  sorry  you  have.” 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN  THE  CASCINE. 

Loveday,  waking  early  after  sleeping  ill,  went  out  before  sunrise 
and  felt  a  pleasant  shiver  at  the  cool  air.  She  did  not  know  that 
it  could  be  so  cold  here  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  It  had 
been  borne  in  upon  her  of  late  how  much  of  Dangerfield ’s  time  she 
occupied,  and  the  reflection  began  to  alarm  her.  He  was  a  mighty 
worker,  and  put  work  before  her,  or  anything  else;  but  though 
she  had  not  cut  into  his  hours  of  work,  she  had  entirely  absorbed 
his  leisure,  and  began  to  feel  guilty  about  it.  For  him  she  could  do 
nothing  at  all;  but  he  had  done  so  very  much  for  her;  and  she 
was  powerless  to  prevent  it,  because  he  laughed  down  any  objections 
and  said  that  it  was  unlike  her,  and  contrary  to  her  character, 
meanly  to  weigh  her  profit  against  his  loss  in  their  intercourse. 

“Plenty  of  time  to  balance  the  books  before  you  go,”  he  said. 

She  walked  in  the  western  darknes^  of  the  Cascine  beside  Amo, 
and  watched  the  cool  green  of  the  river  take  on  a  flash  and  twinkle 
of  melon-red  as  the  sun  came  to  it*  Then  the  world  glowed  like  a 
fire  opal  along  the  shallows  and  stickles  of  the  stream,  and  on  its 
silent  reaches  the  reflection  of  the  houses,  the  grass,  the  lines  of 
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poplars  all  flashed  warm  and  bright  against  the  milky  hazes  of  the 
mountains  beyond.  Beside  Amo  the  great  reed  grew,  and  its 
glaucous  green  was  sparkling  now  with  beads  of  pure  light  where 
the  dewdrops  ran.  Here  all  still  stood  in  a  shadow  that  thrust  half 
across  the  river,  and  made  a  foreground  of  cool  purple  for  the  glory 
of  the  morning  beyond.  Men  were  fishing  with  rods  and  nets  along 
the  further  bank,  and  a  boat  or  two  floated  under  it.  But  the  world 
was  still  quiet.  In  the  Cascine  nightingales  sang  together,  and  the 
glades  as  yet  resisted  the  sunshine  that  would  presently  pierce  them. 
The  great  gravel  beaches  of  the  river  added  their  light  and  glowed 
very  brilliantly  against  the  green;  and  other  fine  phenomena  she 
marked,  as  where  the  poplars  quivered  away  in  one  long-drawn 
army.  A  tree  had  flowered  here  and  there,  and  its  cotton  flashed 
silvery-rose.  Then  to  the  end  of  the  Cascine  she  tramped  with 
swift  and  vigorous  strides;  to  find,  perched  on  a  seat  near  the 
meeting  of  Arno  and  Mugnone,  Bertram  Dangerfield  making  a  sketch 
in  oils. 

She  joyed  to  see  him,  and  was  glad  that  he  should  know  she 
could  be  early  too. 

“How  lovely  I  ”  she  cried.  “Now  I’ve  got  all  the  credit  of  my 
virtue,  and  you’ll  know  that  it  isn’t  a  mere  empty  boast  that  I  rise 
before  breakfast  sometimes  I  ’’ 

“Half  a  minute,”  he  answered.  “I’m  trying  to  do  that  grand 
light  you  get  twenty  minutes  after  the  sun’s  over  the  moun¬ 
tains.  There  are  some  houses  along  there  that  simply  made  me 
go  mad  when  the  light  touched  them  two  mornings  ago,  so  I  was 
out  in  time  to-day  for  the  magic  moment.” 

“  Did  it  come  ?  ” 

“That’s  as  much  as  to  say  it  didn’t,”  he  answered.  “If,  after 
looking  at  my  hour’s  work,  you  can  ask  that,  then  it  shows  only 
too  clearly  that  it  did  not  come — for  me.  Otherwise  you  would 
purr,  instead  of  crushing  me  with  such  a  question.” 

“It’s  lovely,  but  not  lovely  enough  to  make  you  go  mad,  in  my 
opinion,”  she  declared. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  confessed,  “the  light  didn’t  come,  or 
else  my  eyes  were  muddy  this  morning.  Anyway,  I  didn’t  see  it. 
But  what  have  you  seen?  Are  you  bicycling?” 

“No,  walking.” 

“  So  am  I.  Why  we  wanted  to  hire  those  bicycles,  I  don’t  really 
know.  We  never  use  them.” 

They  trudged  back  to  Florence  side  by  side,  and  she  told  him 
evhat  she  had  seen,  and  he  corrected  one  or  two  poetical  exaggera¬ 
tions.  It  appeared  that  he  had  observed  everything,  and  observed 
it  better  than  she. 

“You  make  me  so  cross  sometimes,”  Loveday  said.  “But  I’ll  be 
even  with  you  yet  I  I’ve  felt  a  great  deal  lately  that  I  don’t  do  my 
share — in  our  friendship,  I  mean.  You’re  so  useful  and  kind,  and 
I — I  take  all  and  give  nothing.  So  I’ve  been  to  the  library 
and  hired  some  learned  books,  just  to  get  up  to  your  standard  and 
interest  you.  And  I’ve  read  several  fearfully  philosophical  things; 
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but  it’s  no  good  showing  o£E  to  you,  because  I  didn’t  understand 
them.” 

“Hurrah!  What  an  escape  I  The  truth  is,  you’ve  tried  to  get 
off  my  modest  plane  and  soar — to  dazzle  me.  And  instead  of  doing 
that,  you’ve  only  muddled  yourself.  And  serve  you  right.  Why 
d’you  want  to  leave  me  behind?” 

“What’s  pragmatism?” 

“Perhaps  Shelley,  when  he  walked  here,  asked  himself  the  same 
question.  Perhaps  he  asked  the  nightingales.  But — no,  he  wouldn’t 
have  wasted  his  time,  or  theirs.” 

“What  is  it?  D’you  know?  Don’t  say  you  do  if  you  don’t, 
because  I’m  serious.” 

“Well  you  may  be.  It’s  a  weird  hour  and  place  for  such  a 
thing.  Still,  the  recording  angel  isn’t  awake  yet,  so  it  doesn’t 
matter.  The  germ  of  pragmatism  is  in  Hegel,  and  I  rather  went 
for  it — years  ago — because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  thinkers  might, 
after  all,  justify  their  existence — in  that  funny  little  twilight  they 
move  in — if  they  could  link  up  the  unreal  world  of  metaphysics  with 
the  real  world  of  humanism.  But  it’s  humbug.  The  pragmatists 
are  only  Christians  in  disguise,  though  they  would  be  very  angry  if 
you  told  them  so.  Of  course,  they  want  to  dethrone  reason,  and  I 
like  them  for  this:  that  they  admit  truth  isn’t  everything.  But  it’s 
a  cowardly  sort  of  doctrine  of  feasibility  and  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence.  Who  the  deuce  wants  to  be  feasible  and  comfortable  and 
convenient  if  he’s  got  any  pluck  in  him?  No,  a  metaphysician 
can’t  be  practical;  and  you  can’t  be  human  if  you  derive  from 
Hegel.  Nobody  will  argue  that  he  was  human.” 

“It’s  no  good  bothering  about  it,  then?”  asked  liOveday. 

“Not  unless  you  find  it  warming  to  your  spirit.” 

“I  don’t.” 

“  Did  Sir  Ralegh  ?  ” 

“He  didn’t.” 

“I  swatted  at  it  fearfully  in  my  green  youth  and  took  it  all  up 
again,  when  Bergson  first  at  Heaven’s  command  arose  from  out 
the  professorial  rough  and  tumble.  But  I  go  back  to  Schopenhauer 
every  time,  and  the  new  gods  don’t  dethrone  him.  I  can’t  find  a 
moral  metaphysic  outside  him — nothing  for  your  brains  and  impulses 
and  instincts  to  get  fat  and  jolly  upon.  The  rest  are  like  athletics — 
all  right  as  tonic,  but  no  use  for  food.” 

“Is  Schopenhauer  food?”  she  asked. 

“Food  and  drink,”  he  assured  her.  “We  never  hear  of  his  beauty, 
only  his  strength.  But  what  is  his  ‘  Compassion  ’  but  beauty — the 
uttermost  beauty?  It’s  worth  all  the  ‘  categorical  imperatives  ’  and 
‘Wills  to  Power,’  and  ‘intuitions’  put  together.  In  fact,  it’s  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  human  nature  really.  Not  to  see  all  men 
in  ourselves,  but  ourselves  in  all  men — that’s  Schopenhauer’s  ‘  Com¬ 
passion  ’ — great  enough  to  make  ten  men  immortal,  let  alone  one. 
And  that’s  what  Nietzsche  tried  to  kill — and  couldn’t.” 

“Schopenhauer  must  be  read  by  me,”  declared  Loveday.  “He’s 
evidently  beautiful.” 
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“  And  wonderful  and  terrible  sometimes — like  a  day  of  thunder¬ 
clouds  and  threatenings,  with  the  sunshine  breaking  through  and 
warming  you,  just  when  you’re  getting  cold  and  frightened.  He 
ought  to  win  the  artists,  for  he  admits  that  the  emotion  excited  by 
art  is  among  the  precious  things  in  a  sad  world.  ‘  In  Art  power  alone 
matters,’  he  said,  and  Aristotle  said  the  same.  Schopenhauer’s 
‘  Compassion  ’  seems  to  run  pretty  close  to  the  Greek  Aides — a  sort  of 
conscience  waking  to  ruth  or  shame  that  the  world  should  be  as  un¬ 
happy  as  it  is.  And,  more  than  that,  a  feeling  that  the  helpless  are 
sanctified,  that  they  make  claim  on  the  most  sacred  places 
of  the  human  heart.  The  very  old  and  very  young  appeal  to 
Aidos.  It  is  a  spirit  that  can  turn  no  deaf  ear  to  the  widow  and 
orphan.” 

“And  belongs  to  far-off  Greek  things?”  she  asked. 

“I  believe  Schopenhauer  found  it  there,  or  else  re-discovered  it 
in  his  own  great  soul.  Who  can  say  Aidos  lacks  spirituality  when  we 
see  the  objects  of  it?  The  disinherited  of  earth,  the  helpless,  the 
injured,  the  very  dead.  ‘  Though  he  is  my  enemy,  I  compassionate 
him,’  says  Ulysses  of  Ajax,  in  Sophocles,  ‘  because  he  is  yoked  to 
grapple  with  fearful  calamity  ’ ;  and  the  poor  madman  himself,  in 
that  mighty  passage  of  pathos,  is  driven  to  holy  sorrow  at  leaving 
his  wife  a  widow  and  his  child  an  orphan  amid  their  foes.  At  the 
end,  too,  when  Agamemnon  asks  whether  Ulysses  feels  Aidos  for  the 
corpse  of  a  foe,  the  answer  comes,  ‘  Yes,  for  his  goodness  is  more 
to  me  than  his  hate.’  Pure  rationalism  led  to  that — the  rationalism 
of  the  early  Greeks.  But  Aidos  took  wing  afterwards — so  says 
Gilbert  Murray.  Aidos  belonged  to  the  childhood  of  the 
Golden  Age,  and  vanished  off  the  earth  before  the  policeman  and 
public  opinion  and  the  scientific  bent  of  mind.  Then  she  came 
back  and  found  Schopenhauer,  because  she  knew  his  heart  could 
make  a  home  for  her.  That’s  where  Nietzsche  is  a  mere  barbarian 
beside  Schopenhauer.  He  pits  Hubris  against  Aidos — the  faculty 
that  scorns  tradition,  revels  in  brute  strength,  exalts  power  and 
pride  to  the  throne. 

“Go  on  about  his  compassion,”  begged  Loveday, 

“Well,  there  it  is  in  a  word — just  fellow-feeling — putting  yourself 
in  the  other  man’s  place.  From  it  springs  every  action  that  is 
worth  a  groat — morally  speaking.  And  he  proves  it  brilliantly,  of 
course.  Compassion  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  three  fundamental  springs 
of  human  action — only  the  third  in  order,  I  regret  to  say.  He  puts 
the  others  first  and  second.  No  doubt  that’s  why  they  call  him  a 
pessimist.” 

“What  are  they?”  asked  she. 

“Number  One  is  Number  One — egoism.  That’s  the  lever  that 
moves  the  world  of  each  of  us;  and  Number  Two  is  Malice — the 
willing  of  woe  to  your  fellow  man.  I  hope  Schopenhauer  is  wrong 
there.” 

“Does  he  despise  the  English,  like  Nietzsche?” 

“He  thinks  of  us  very  justly,  as  the  most  honourable  and  most 
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hypocritical  race  on  earth.  That  sounds  a  rum  mixture,  but  it’s 
true,  because  our  ideal  is  justice  and  our  bugbear  is  morals.” 

Loveday  nodded. 

“Stop  here  and  finish  off  metaphysics  quick,”  she  said.  “I’m 
getting  hungry  and  tired,  both.” 

They  sat  a  moment  under  the  great  white-boled  poplars  of  the 
Cascine. 

“Metaphysics  is  seeking  to  know  things  as  they  are,  despite  the 
prime  physical  certainty  that  you  never  can,  because  no  two  know 
alike.  The  beautiful  ideas  in  the  swagger  metaphysicians  are  not 
metaphysics.  Take  your  Bergson  again.  I  wade  through  anything 
of  his — for  the  poetry.  I  remember  a  case.  He  is  talking  some¬ 
where  about  indetermination  into  matter,  or  some  such  fearful  wild¬ 
fowl,  and  then  he  cries  out  suddenly,  like  that  hidden  nightingale 
there,  that  love — maternal  love,  may  hold  the  real  secret  of  life ! 
The  mother’s  love  shows  us  each  generation  leaning  and  yearning 
over  the  generation  that  is  to  follow  !  That’s  poetry  ;  but  when  poor 
science  struggles  to  do  the  same,  and  leans  over  the  next  generation 
with  pure  love  in  her  spectacled  eyes  and  enthusiasm  in  her  steely 
bosom,  and  we  see  ‘  Eugenics  ’  bom,  the  artists  and  socialists  and 
‘  intellectuals  ’  to  a  man  don’t  see  the  poetry,  and  merely  make  faces, 
and  say  that  the  unborn  must  happen  by  chance  for  ever,  because 
Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry,  and  a  few  other  celebrities,  happened  by 
chance.  We  may  breed  sweet-peas  and  ladies’  lap-dogs,  but  it’s 
farmyard  philosophy  to  bother  about  ladies’  babies.  However, 
science  is  well  used  to  seeing  silly  people  put  their  tongues 
out  at  her.  It’s  easy  to  be  patient  if  you  know  you’re  going  to 
win.” 

“Science  must  win,  I  suppose?”  asked  Loveday. 

“Science  must  win,”  he  declared.  “Physics,  the  strong,  has 
always  been  merciful  to  metaphysics,  the  weak.  To  talk  about  a 
metaphysical  need  is  bosh.  The  things  that  have  made  the  history 
of  the  world  are  all  outside  metaphysics,  and  morals  too.  They 
hamper  action,  as  you  may  see  in  certain  men  of  action,  who  would 
have  been  ten  times  the  men  they  were,  but  for  their  love  of 
dialectics.” 

“I  want  my  roll  and  coffee,”  said  Loveday. 

“I  know  you  eat  two  at  least,”  he  answered — “perhaps  three, 
and  then,  in  your  secret  heart,  wonder  how  you  will  survive  till 
luncheon.  Anyway,  I  always  eat  three,  and  am  full  of  greediness 
and  hunger  an  hour  aftenvards.  That’s  one  of  the  joys 
of  being  young — the  joy  of  hunger.  We  can  stuff  gloriously, 
and  eat  ices  and  drink  anything,  and  never  think  about  next 
morning.” 

“Or  take  mosquitoes,”  she  said.  “It’s  a  sign  that  people  are 
getting  on  when  they  worry  about  mosquitoes.  I  hear  Stella  wander¬ 
ing  about  her  room  at  night  with  Buskin’s  Mornings  in  Florence, 
and  then  there’s  a  crash  and  a  sigh,  and  I  know  she's  missed.  But, 
as  for  me,  the  mosquitoes  may  have  my  bluest  vein  to  suck.  Nothing 
can  wake  me  when  I’m  once  asleep.” 
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“These  great  gifts  make  us  insolent  to  the  old,”  he  declared. 
“Only  the  old  are  poor — the  unhappy  things  who  take  about  little 
bottles  for  little  troubles,  and  little  pillows  for  little  pains — the  sad 
folk  who  look  at  a  menu,  as  people  look  at  a  hand  in  a  game — to 
consider  what  they  had  better  discard.  By  the  old — speaking 
generally — one  means  everybody  over  forty-five.  Do  we  read  menus? 
No,  or  if  we  do,  it’s  for  greediness,  not  discretion.  We  don’t  need 
discretion.  We  go  dashing  gloriously  on — tasting  everything  in  life. 
Nothing  shocks  us,  nothing  gives  us  mental  or  physical  indigestion. 
We  try  all  things.” 

“And  ought  to  cleave  to  that  which  is  good,”  quoted  Loveday. 

“And  don’t  we?  I  know  I  do.  Not  a  man  in  Florence  works 
harder  than  I,  and  work  can  be  a  very  distinguished  business,  or  a 
very  mean  business,  according  to  the  mind  behind  it.  You  can  make 
a  statue  basely,  or  a  footstool  nobly.” 

She  laughed. 

“  ‘  Ruskin  says  ’ - ” 

“Words  like  it,  no  doubt.  The  thought  is  obvious.  But  he’s 
often  dreadfully  right,  though  you  may  chaff  him.  He  tells  you, 
for  instance,  that  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world  are  the  most 
useless.  So  now  it’s  my  turn  to  laugh.” 

“Why?” 

“Because — look  at  yourself!  Is  there  a  lovelier,  uselesser  thing 
in  all  Firenze,  or  Italy,  than  you?” 

“To  be  beautiful  is  to  be  a  thousand  times  more  than  useful,” 
said  Loveday  in  her  pride.  “Anybody  can  be  useful.  Those  men 
there  with  their  carts  in  the  river,  picking  stones  out  of  the  water, 
are  useful.  You  are  useful.  I’m  like  the  view  from  Vallombrosa — 
not  in  the  least  useful,  but  something  better.” 

“  So  you  laugh  last,”  he  answered.  “And  while  you  are  beautiful 
and  I  am  useful — to  you — nothing  else  matters.  But  you  are  going 
to  be  useful  too — presently — at  least,  I  hope  so.” 

He  left  her  on  the  doorstep  of  the  “  Athena  ” ;  then  he  turned 
back  after  having  said  farewell. 

“Remember  the  Uffizi  to-morrow — and  Botticelli.” 

“Remember!  D’you  think  I  shall  forget?” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Things  may  happen — in  fact,  they  will  happen.  I  warn  you  of 
that.  A  time  may  come  when  you  will  wish  you  had  forgotten.” 

With  these  words  he  left  her  wondering. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  NEW-BORN  VENUS. 

Then  dawned  a  day  big  with  the  fate  of  the  young  man  and  maiden. 
They  devoted  it  to  Botticelli.  In  the  morning  they  went  to  the 
Pitti  and  the  Accademia ;  and  in  the  afternoon  they  stood  before  the 
Venus  at  the  Ufl&zi. 
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Loveday  came  innocently  to  this  meeting;  but  the  man  had  a 
tremendous  ambition  presently  to  be  exploded  on  her  ears. 

“There’s  more  bosh  talked  about  Botticelli’s  Venus  than  any 
picture  in  the  world,”  he  said.  “Pater,  for  instance,  declares  that 
the  drawing  is  as  faultless  as  Ingres’.  Well,  it  isn’t,  and  there’s  an 
end  of  the  matter.  Look  at  the  weak  left  arm  and  shoulder,  if  nothing 
else.  She’s  like  those  other  things  we  saw  in  stone — just  a  delicious 
woman  made  to  be  loved  and  to  have  the  doubt  and  sadness  kissed 
out  of  her  wonderful,  pleading  eyes.  But  she’s  not  Venus — more’s 
the  Lorenzo  di  Credi  in  the  next  room — a  portrait,  too — older,  but 
precious.  This  girl  was  a  Medici’s  mistress — or  somebody’s.  She’s 
in  a  dozen  of  Botticelli’s  pictures,  and  if  she  was  Simonetta  really, 
then  her  early  death  was  not  hidden  from  the  prophetic  painter. 
It’s  in  her  eyes.” 

“She’s  unutterably  lovely  to  me.” 

“So  she  is  to  me — save  for  the  affectation  of  the  hands.  Why 
on  earth  did  the  new-born  Venus  want  to  use  her  hands  and  her 
hair  for  clothes?  Why  did  she  seek  to  cover  her  bosom  more  than 
her  face?  That  betrayed  the  painter,  not  the  subject.  She’s  neither 
pudent  nor  impudent. — It’s  the  old,  stupid  pose  that  spoils  scores 
of  statues  to  me.  My  Venus - ” 

“Won’t  have  any  soul;  and  I  expect  you’re  too  young  to  see  all 
that  other  people  see  in  this  Venus,”  said  Loveday. 

He  looked  at  her  and  did  not  argue. 

“Perhaps  I  am.  My  mind  is  hard  and  clean  yet.  I  value  the 
healthy  and  the  sweet  and  the  sane.  I  hate  the  morbid,  and  the 
soul  is  always  morbid.  In  fact,  like  the  pearl,  it’s  a  morbid  secretion, 

I  love  Michelangelo’s  tondo;  because  it  is  soul-less  and  Greek 
and  not  Christian.  The  child’s  hair  is  full  of  vine-leaves  to  me. 
And  it  is  the  Greek  in  Botticelli  that  I  care  about,  not  the  mysticism. 
A  modem  generation  of  critics  have  found  that  in  hha.  Half  the 
critics’  virtues  are  faults  to  a  painter.” 

Then  Loveday  spoke : 

“You  are  very  hard,  as  you  say;  but  1  suppose  you’ll  be  different, 
like  everybody  else,  when  time  has  played  its  tricks  and  sorrow 
has  come.” 

“You’re  not  well,”  he  answered.  “This  is  not  the  way  for  young 
Loveday  to  talk.  Stand  by  her  a  moment — the  place  is  empty. 
There — you’ve  got  a  good  deal  of  her,  as  I  told  you  that  first  great 
moment  we  met  in  London.  Take  off  your  hat  for  one  second.  I 
implore  it.  Yes;  but  you’re  grander — your  fingers  are  stronger  and 
rounder;  your  shoulders  are  wider.  How  difficult  you’d  be!  Oh, 
Loveday,  if  you  could — if  you  could  only  sit  to  me  for  my  Venus, 
what  a  gorgeous  picture  I  should  make !  ” 

She  stared  at  him,  and  seemed  to  grow  larger  while  sudden  colour 
mantled  her  cheeks. 

“I’m  not  a  model,”  she  said. 

“  Yes,  you  are — the  model  of  all  models — the  everlasting,  precious, 
lovely,  solemn  thing  I  want — more  wonderful  than  this,  because 
more  splendid.  Here  is  beauty  without  power,  or  promise  of  power; 
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you’d  be  young,  new-bom,  growing  under  one’s  very  eyes,  and 
stately,  too — not  sad,  nor  yet  happy — just  the  serene,  all-conquering 
goddess !  ” 

There  was  something  like  pain  in  her  eyes  now,  and  her  voice  rang 
unsteadily. 

“What  will  you  say  next?” 

“I’ll  say  you’d  have  your  part — the  supreme  part — in  what  might 
be  a  grand  and  precious  thing.  I’ll  say  you’d  justify  your  existence, 
if  I  can  make  you.  Come  and  see  the  Venus  Genitrice  now.  There’s 
only  the  Greek  torso  left,  and  that  isn’t  as  glorious  as  another  Venus 
like  it — in  the  Museo  Nazionale  at  Rome;  but  you  can  see  the  very 
body  of  Venus  there — a  thing  that  might  have  been  shaped  on  you, 
a  goddess  with  the  warm  ichor  in  her  veins  under  the  transparent 
robe.  My  Venus  will  have  less  light  than  Botticelli’s,  but  not  such 
a  cold  light.  I  think  of  the  fore-glow  warming  the  sea,  as  I  saw 
it  once  in  the  Mediterranean — just  great  shreds  of  warm,  coppery 
light  floating  like  flower-petals  on  the  purple.  Only  the  horizon 
was  full  of  dim  fire,  and  overhead  the  stars  still  glimmered.  Her 
shell  of  pearl  is  just  stranding  in  the  cold,  blue  foam.  She  comes 
to  earth  with  the  aube,  and  her  eyes  will  be  your  eyes,  and  her 
body  your  body  if  you  will  it.” 

She  panted. 

“My  God!  What  do  you  make  of  me?”  she  cried,  so  loudly  that 
a  guardian  of  the  gallery — a  rat-faced,  withered  man — came  round 
the  comer. 

“It  is  what  I  would  make  of  you,”  he  answered  calmly.  “This  is 
Italy,  remember,  not  Devonshire.” 

>  “Never,  never  mention  it  again;  from  the  moment  you  do,  I  will 
not  see  you,  or  speak  to  you.” 

“  So  be  it,  Loveday.  After  this  hour  it  shall  not  be  mentioned. 
But  you  must  hear  me  now,  and  you  must  utterly  change  your 
point  of  view  and  take  a  bath  of  clean  ideas  before  you  leave  me. 
This  hope  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life  since  I  first  saw  you  in 
the  cast  room  at  the  B.M.  You  must  know  that  I  honour  and 
respect  you  above  any  woman  I  have  ever  seen,  just  as  I  admire 
you  above  any  woman  I  have  ever  seen;  and  in  asking  you  this, 
I  am  paying  you  the  mightiest  compliment  in  my  power.  For  God’s 
sake  make  an  effort  and  be  Greek  for  five  minutes.  You  owe  me  that, 
for  if  you  carry  away  a  false  opinion  from  this  room,  or  believe  for 
an  instant  that  I  have  cast  a  shadow  on  you,  then  I  shall  be  a  very 
■  unhappy  man.  It  is  clearly  understood  that  it  can’t  happen.  Your 
word  is  law  on  that  point,  and  the  hope  of  my  life  is  lost.” 

“  I  hate  to  think  that  you  have  dared  to  imagine  me  so,”  she  said. 
“  I  hate  it ;  and  I  hate  you  for  doing  it ;  and  any  English  girl  would 
hate  and  loathe  a  man  if  she  thought  he  was  vile  enough  to  do  it.” 

“Good!  Now  there’s  a  strong  position — the  position  of  the  true- 
born,  outraged  English  girl.  But  listen,  and  I  swear  you  shall  hate 
and  loathe  me  no  more.  We’ve  agreed  to  see  things  from  each 
other’s  point  of  view  as  much  as  man  and  woman  can.  So  we’ll 
see  this,  too.  Your  view  is  clear — the  innocent,  horrified,  virginal 
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view.  Now,  what  is  it  built  on?  Of  what  is  it  the  outcome?  Why 
are  you  outraged?  Phryne — the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles — let 
the  whole  w'orld  see  her  ascend  from  her  bath — not  for  lewdness, 
but  just  for  love,  because  she  happened  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  Greece,  and  she  knew  that  the  sight  of  her  must  be  a  joy 
to  everybody  who  loved  beauty.” 

“  Shame  has  come  into  the  world  since  then,”  said  Loveday. 
“I’m  not  a  Greek  hetira,” 

“Yes — shame  has  come  into  the  world,  and  Christianity  has  tried 
to  strangle  sense  for  two  thousand  years  and  make  art  a  slave, 
instead  of  a  queen.  But  no  religion  will  ever  strangle  sense.  Pure 
paganism  is  pure — pure  at  heart  and  in  peace  with  itself  and  Nature ; 
Christianity  is  impure  at  heart  and  at  war — ceaseless,  losing  war — 
with  Nature.” 

“What’s  that  to  me?” 

“Everything.  The  Greeks  were  too  wise  to  fight  a  losing  battle 
if  they  could  help  it.  They  bowed  to  Nature — fatal  or  victorious. 
But  Christianity  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  consequences 
of  her  losing  battle  are  psychological.  They  have  vitiated  clean 
thinking  and  clean  living;  they  have  brought  man  to  such  a  pass 
that  not  one  man  in  fifty  can  think  cleanly  if  he  tries  to,  and  not 
one  woman  in  a  hundred.  Now,  let’s  get  this  thing  on  to  the 
proper  plane.  You’ll  not  accuse  pagan  me  of  any  base  or  vile 
thought,  Loveday?  You  mustn’t  do  that.  Art’s  my  goddess,  not 
you — that  goes  without  saying,  doesn’t  it?  You  would  be  infernally 
difficult,  and  I  should  probably  curse  the  gods  for  hurling  such 
a  problem  at  my  head.  There  would  be  a  terrible  struggle  for  a 
masterpiece,  followed  very  likely  by  defeat  and  life-long  disappoint¬ 
ment,  If  I  failed,  I  should  hate  myself  for  ever.” 

“And  me  too.” 

“Not  you.  Now  for  the  physical  side  first.  There  are  worldly 
thinkers — and  everybody’s  more  or  less  stained  with  the  world  by 
the  time  they’re  forty — who  would  say  it  wasn’t  possible  for  an 
artist  to  do  this  without  sense  coming  into  it;  and  perhaps  it  wouldn’t 
be  for  anybody  past  forty  years  old.  But  I’m  short  of  twenty-seven, 
and  I  tell  you  this :  that  I  know  myself.  Every  man  is  a  bundle 
of  twisted  impulses — a  plaited  rope  that’s  pitted  against  the  strain 
of  the  world.  It  depends  on  the  blend  whether  the  rope  wears 
well — a  rotten  strand  or  two  will  fray  all.  But  the  very  best  are  like 
to  get  ragged  and  worn  if  a  man  lives  long  enough,  and  the  strands 
of  sense  are  seldom  absent  from  the  artist’s  rope.  In  my  case  the 
rope’s  not  frayed — there  hasn’t  been  time.  I  don’t  pretend  to  say 
what  I  may  be  when  I  get  among  the  ‘  roaring  forties  ’ ;  but  at  present 
I’m  far  too  ambitious  to  be  unmoral  or  incontinent,  and  I’m  also  far 
too  busy  and  too  conceited,  if  you  like.  At  my  age  a  man  of  any 
distinction  ought  to  be  working  as  the  giants  work.  You  must  be 
abstemious  and  use  sense  like  a  miser  if  you  want  to  do  big  things ; 
because  energy  is  energy,  and  force  is  force,  and  the  best  endowed 
have  only  their  daily  share  to  spend  and  no  more.” 
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“You  may  be  sure  of  yourself.  I  take  that  for  granted.  But 
you  must  think  of  others  beside  yourself.  You  must  think  of  a 
proud  woman  and  a  proud  man.  Just  ask  yourself  one  question. 
What  would  Kalegh  say  ?  ” 

“  Since  he  won’t  know,  it  doesn’t  matter  an  atom  what  he’d  say. 
You  might  as  well  ask  what  Mrs.  Grundy  would  say.” 

“And  what  should  I  feel  when  I  saw  him  again?  ” 

“Good  Lord,  Loveday  I  What  a  reactionary  question  I  Haven’t 
you  got  any  further  than  that?  Well,  let  me  jog  on;  but  stop 
me  if  I  bore  you,  or  trouble  you.  It’s  for  your  peace  as  much  as 
for  my  own  self-respect  that  I’m  talking.” 

“I  want  you  to  speak.” 

“If  something  would  hurt  you  to  see  Sir  Ralegh  again  after  you’d 
sat  to  me  for  Venus,  the  question  is  what?  I  suppose  you’d  say 
it  was  conscience,  and  that  means  we  are  up  against  a  question  of 
right  and  wrong.  Well,  right  or  wrong  simply  means  harming 
others,  or  not  harming  them.  D’you  grant  that?” 

“Yes,  in  the  last  resort.” 

“  In  the  last  and  in  the  first.  Because,  if  you  even  make  it  personal 
and  say  that  right  or  wrong  may  mean  harming  yourself,  or  not 
harming  yourself,  still  the  community  is  involved.  If  you  harm 
yourself,  or  do  wrong  to  yourself,  you  are  weakening  yourself  and 
so  doing  harm  to  everybody.  Who  shall  decide?  A  man — your 
future  husband — thinks  himself  harmed  by  you  because  you  sit  to 
me  ?  But  is  he  ?  You  know  perfectly  well  that  you  have  not  harmed 
him.  Still,  the  sense  of  harm  lies  in  his  mind;  therefore,  it  is  real 
to  him;  while  to  your  mind  it  is  not  real  at  all.” 

“To  my  mind  it  would  be  very  real.” 

‘'‘Wait.  I  am  assuming  that  on  the  strength  of  pure  reason  you 
would  feel  you  had  done  him  no  harm.  If  you  have,  then  the  harm 
can  be  named;  but  can  it?  No,  there  is  no  name  for  the  harm. 
However,  he  would  hold  himself  injured  and  you  know  that  he 
would.  I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  before  I  go  on  that  his  injury 
is  imaginary  rather  than  real.  Are  you  sure  honestly  you  don’t 
see  that?” 

She  hesitated. 

“There  are  some  things  you  feel  about,  and  feeling  is  higher  than 
thinking,”  she  said.  “What’s  the  good  of  going  on  in  this  cold¬ 
blooded  way  ?  ” 

“The  good  is  that  you  shan’t  leave  me  either  thinking  or  feeling 
one  evil  thought  against  me,”  he  answered.  “Don’t  miss  the  thread 
of  the  argument.  Grant,  just  for  pure  reason’s  sake,  that  Sir 
Ralegh’s  injury  is  not  real.  Drop  feeling  and  inherited  prejudice 
and  pride  for  a  moment  and  confess  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact, 
the  man  is  not  really  wronged.” 

“What  then?” 

“Then  an  individual’s  mistaken  sense  of  wrong  is  coming  between 
a  creator  and  a  possible  masterpiece,”  he  said  calmly.  “That’s  only 
one  man  against  another,  of  course,  and  there’s  nothing  much  in 
it.  But  suppose  I  made  a  great  picture — a  thing  that  would  mean 
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joy  for  generations  unborn?  Is  your  lover’s  comfort  and  content  to 
come  between  the  world  and  even  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing? 
Is  my  Venus  never  to  be  bom,  for  fear  that  your  Ralegh’s  con¬ 
ventional  standards  may  be  threatened  ?  ” 

“Certainly.  His  feelings  are  a  thousand  times  more  to  me  than 
your  ambitions.” 

“Isn’t  that  rather  selfish?  Understand  that  in  one  way  I  am 
glad  to  escape  the  great  ordeal  of  painting  you,  Loveday,  for  failure 
would  be  a  fearful  tribulation  to  me;  but  I  must  see  that  my  con¬ 
science  really  is  clear.” 

“I’ve  settled  once  for  all.” 

“I  know  you  have.  Then  to  the  academic  argument.  He’s 
wronged.  Tell  me  how.  Or,  if  that  isn’t  to  be;  if,  as  you  say, 
it’s  a  mere  nameless  feeling  in  you  that  he’s  wronged,  then  for 
fairness  try  to  analyse  that  feeling  and  explain  how  it  masters  you 
so  completely.  You  cannot  do  a  great  service  to  art,  because  your 
lover  wouldn’t  like  it.  Well,  define  his  injuries.  How  would  he 
write  them  himself,  if  he  knew  what  I’d  asked  you  to  do?” 

“He’d  write  them  with  a  horsewhip  on  your  shoulders.  He’d 
want  to  kill  you  for  even  dreaming  of  such  a  horror.  And — I’m 
nothing,  nothing  like  beautiful  enough — whatever  you  think.” 

“‘  Beauty  is  the  promise  of  happiness,’  ”  he  quoted.  “My  picture, 
painted  in  your  light,  would  have  been  happiness,  must  have  been 
pure  happiness — unless  I  had  failed.  Luminous  with  beauty — an 
everlasting  thing  if  I’d  only  been  master  enough.  Beauty  is  often 
a  relative  term,  and  you  may  as  well  dispute  about  taste  or  conduct; 
but  there  are  some  things  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute — 
like  moonlight  on  the  sea,  or  the  man  who  gives  his  life  for  his 
friend — or  you.” 

He  was  infinitely  patient  and  perfectly  cool;  she  was  growing 
more  and  more  agitated,  and  her  self-control  threatened  to  depart. 

“Leave  it — leave  it,  for  God’s  sake!  It  shows  how  useless  our 
wretched  reason  is  when — when — oh,  can’t  you  understand  what 
I’m  made  of,  or  is  it  hidden  from  your  artist  mind?  I  hate  art — I 
shall  always  loathe  art  and  everything  to  do  with  art  for  ever  and 
ever  after  to-day.  I  forgive  you — I  know  you’re  right,  from  your 
point  of  view,  and  I  know  I’m  right  from  mine,  and — let  me  get 
out  of  this  and  go  home.  I’ll  go  back  to  England  at  once.  I  don’t 
feel  as  I  did.  But  I  know  it’s  all  for  art — nothing  but  art.  I 
know  that.” 

“If  you  forgive  me  and  understand  that  much,  nothing  else 
matters,”  he  said.  “Come  along.  I’ll  see  you  back.  And  don’t 
cuss  art — only  me.  And  don’t  go  all  the  way  home  savage  with 
me.  1  only  did  my  duty  as  a  serious  artist.  I’m  off  myself  to-morrow 
— to  Siena  for  a  few  days,  to  paint  something  I  want  there.  So  you’ll 
have  peace  and  quiet.  Go  and  look  at  things  by  yourself,  and  think 
your  own  thoughts  about  them.  I’ve  been  playing  the  schoolmaster 
too  much  altogether.  Regard  me  as  dead  and  buried — at  any  rate, 
till  I  come  back  again.” 
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He  saw  her  to  the  hotel,  and,  to  show  her  that  the  subject  was 
dropped  for  ever,  spoke  of  indifferent  matters  and  their  common 
acquaintance.  But  his  eyes  roamed  restlessly;  his  mind  was  suffer¬ 
ing  bitterly  under  a  mighty  disappointment.  This  had  been  the 
dream  of  many  months.  He  concealed  the  fact,  however,  and 
strove  to  restore  Loveday’s  serenity.  She  proved  not  easy  to  calm. 
Things  rather  than  people  offered  peace  to  her.  Her  eyes  held 
the  Bigallo  for  a  while,  and  when  they  came  to  the  Piazza  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  she  gazed  upon  the  front  of  the  church,  to  find 
tranquillity  in  its  lifted  loveliness.  Seeking  to  distract  her,  he 
fastened  upon  it  and  spoke  about  it  before  he  took  his  leave. 

“The  glorious  thing  is  always  darkened  for  me  by  a  gloomy 
thought.  The  Patarenes,  you  know.  Their  heresy — what  was  it?” 

“Do  heresies  trouble  you?”  she  asked  languidly,  with  her  eyes 
on  the  church. 

“  Not  as  a  rule ;  but  the  results  of  this  one  were  so  dreadful.  They 
thought  the  body  was  merely  a  prison  for  the  punishment  of  sins 
committed  before  birth;  they  believed  marriage  was  wicked;  that 
the  Body  of  Christ  was  never  on  the  altar,  because  it  had  never 
existed  really  save  as  a  spirit,  and  couldn’t  therefore  be  turned  into 
flesh  and  blood.  They  were,  you  see,  exceedingly  tough  and  difficult 
customers,  and  to  deal  with  them  and  steady  down  their  vain 
imaginings,  the  Inquisition  came  to  Firenze.  And  it  was  here — here 
in  this  ineffable  Santa  Maria  Novella — that  the  Dominicans  gave  the 
Inquisition  a  home.” 

“Where  are  you  going  to  be  at  Siena?”  she  asked. 

“  Don’t  know  exactly.  I  shall  see  if  some  of  my  friends  are  there. 
But  if  you  wanted  anything,  you  might  write  to  the  Grand  Hotel 
Continental.  If  I’m  not  there,  I  can  call  every  day  on  the  chance. 
Good-bye.  If  you  and  ‘  the  Apennine  ’  feel  in  the  least  tempted  to 
come  to  Siena  again,  there’s  my  car  will  be  eating  its  head  off,  for 
it  will  take  me  there  and  then  come  back.” 

“  How  long  shall  you  be  away  ?  ” 

“Don’t  know  a  bit.  Good-bye,  again.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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